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TRANSLATORS' PREFACE 

The text upon which this translation is based differs only 
in a few minor points from that of Professor Klilpe's 
Eirdeitung in die Philosophies as published in 1895. The 
author has modified passages in §§ 2, 6, 10, 23 and 30; 
has added to the list of literary references; and has made 
some forty verbal changes in the course of the work. 
The translators have added titles to the literature of several 
of the earlier sections, indicating the addition in every 
case by the use of square brackets, and have filled in a 
small number of cross-references which the author had 
left in general terms. They have been greatly tempted, 
in certain contexts, to write special paragraphs dealing 
with the English philosophers at more length than has 
been done by Professor Klilpe. But the new matter 
would have considerably increased the expense of the 
book, besides breaking the thread of the original exposition. 
Moreover, the fact that the work was primarily intended 
as a text-book for German students of philosophy should 
not make it less interesting or valuable to their English- 
speaking contemporaries. 

Cornell Univeiwity, 

March 20ih, 1897. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



ns book has been written to supply a need which my 

Experience as a teacher had brought home to me. At the 

same time, it ia meant aa a modest contribution to the 

philosophical work of the present day. On the one hand, 

H| have striven to produce an elementary but complete 

H|iiide to philosophy, past and present ; and have thus been 

[led to include in the work facts and arguments which 

have hitherto been confined to encyclopfedias of philosophy. 

On the other, I have attempted, whether by way of criticism 

or by the adoption of a positive attitude to philosophical 

aims .and problems, to further, or at least to stimulate, 

scientific work in the philosophical field. The reader will 

find, I hope, that the divergent schools of philosophic 

thought and the achievements of individual philosophers, 

ancient and modern, are treated with uniform interest and 

impartiality, and that the estimate of their value is baaed 

i good reasons. Nevertheless, I am fully aware that 

I limited knowledge of the subject-matter, and a certain 

levitable subjectivism in interpretation and selection, place 

Wjh formidable obstacles in the path of my best endeavours 

tat I am very far from realising the ideal which I had 

1 to myseK at the outset of my imdertaking. 
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viii Authof^s Preface, 



The law of brevity was imperative, but obedience ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Many pages of exposition have been 
sacrificed to it; and whether I have always saved the 
most important part I cannot venture to decide. Grave 
difficulties were also encountered in the choice of works 
for citation under the various sections. I have mentioned 
those that seemed best adapted to the plan of the work. 
I shall be exceedingly grateful for any proposal or sugges- 
tion from the philosophical or the general reader — and 
I have tried to write for a wider public than is made up 
of students of philosophy — which may assist me in the 
preparation of a possible second edition. 

WURZBUKG, 

Juin/&i 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION 



: § I. T/ie Purpose of an Introduction to Philosophy, 

\ 1. That the need of an Introduction to Philosophy was felt in the 
i past is shown by the record of systematic lectures and the 
^ existence of books upon the subject. That the same need is 
felt to-day is proved by the advertisement of introductory lecture 
courses in philosophy at most universities. There is, however, 
at the present time a curious dearth of books, whether elementary 
outlines or advanced treatises, to be used as supplementary to oral 
teaching. Thus we have nothing that can compare for practical 
value with the Einleitung in die Philosophies by Johann Georg 
Walch, 1727, which treated in three books of philosophy and 
philosophical knowledge in general, of the special philosopliical 
disciplines, and of the philosophical mysteries, and gave its 
readers much historical information and numerous literary 
references. This work presents a comprehensive and detailed 
picture not only of the condition of philosophical thought at 
a particular time, but also (in spite of certain peculiar and 
erroneous historical statements) of the history of philosophy at 
large. 

2. But not every Introduction to Philosophy has been written 
from this standpoint. We find that the problem, nominally the 
same but variously conceived, has been approached by two 
essentially different paths. (1) A first group of authoi^ i8.^^\!k^\» 
to lead their readers to philosophise^ \)y eii>iTcv!et^\j\xx% ^^ Y'^^'^'^ 
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philosophical problems and indicating their solution. An ex- 
position of this kind is contained in Suabediss' Zur EMeitung 
in die PkilosopMe, 1827, where it is expressly stated that an 
Introduction to Philosophy should point out the way in which 
one may oneself attain to philosophy. For this reason, the 
author goes on, it should be "neither a metaphysics nor an 
encyclopaedia of philosophical knowledge, neither a resume of 
the history of philosophy nor a critique of philosophical 
systems," but should tell us "what is the nature of philosophy, 
i,e,f what is the aim of pliilosophical thinking." A very similar 
standpoint is taken up by Simon Erhardt, in his excellent 
Eirdeitung in das Stvdium der gesammtein Philosqphiey 1824. 
This clear and systematic little work, which deserves a place 
beside Herbart's much better known Lehrbuch zur Eirdeitung 
in die Philosophie (4th edition, 1837), falls into nine sections, 
which discuss the idea, object and final purpose of philosophy, 
its subdivisions, its sources and the aids to its study, its sub- 
jective condition (the philosophical temperament), the relation 
of philosophy to the empirical and positive sciences, the problems 
which it has to solve, and its history. The writer's general point 
of view is that of Schelling's * identity ' philosophy. 

3. The above-mentioned work of Herbart also belongs to this 
class of Introductions. Its tone is dogmatic throughout, and its 
purpose simply to lead the reader to the understanding and 
acceptance of the special philosophy of its author, who, with 
this end in view, discusses the essential problems of logic, 
metaphysics and practical philosophy (aesthetics). It is only 
by an occasional piece of adverse criticism that one learns any- 
thing of divergent views, and only from a few historical notes 
that one gets a glimpse of the actual development of philosophical 
ideas and beliefs ; so that while the book is valuable as a source i 
of knowledge of Herbart's peculiar philosophical system, it is in I 
no sense an Introduction to Philosophy, regarded as an alread'* ■ 
existing science. 

Lastly, a very recent treatise on the subject, F. Paulsen' 
Einleitung in die Philosophie (3rd edition, 1895) may, upoi 
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§ I. The Purpose of an Introduction to Philosophy 3 

the whole, be referred to this group. It is true that Paulsen 
pays much more attention than Herbart did to the history of 
philosophy, and is incomparably more reticent in the matter 
of formulating or advocating any personal theories; but the 
fact that he confines himself to the problems of metaphysics, 
epistemology and ethics, and even accords this last an entirely 
subordinate place, shows that he is not attempting a complete 
survey of the traditional field of philosophy; while he employs 
all the resources of a graceful and attractive literary style to plead 
the cause of a consistent modem theory of the universe. 

4. (2) A second group of Introductions to Philosophy is 
characterised by the authors* desire to transcend the narrow 
limits of individual conviction, and give the reader a bird's- 
eye view of the whole extent of philosopliy, past and present 
This purpose can be served only by abundant historical citation 
and copious Hterary reference. The attempt made by J. Chr. 
Briegleb, in his Einleitung in die philosophiscTien Wissemchaften, 
1789, is much less successful than that of Walch. Briegleb's 
historical references are often wrong, and at best very superficial ; 
while the bibliography placed at the end of the volume, though 
more extensive than the text, is a mere list of titles without 
purpose or arrangement. Far more rationally conceived is 
Heydenreich's Encydqpddische Einleitung in das Studium der 
Philosophies 1793. This author is a disciple of Kant, and 
draws freely upon the master's work, as well as upon C. L. 
Reinhold's 'elementary' philosophy. He gives a definition of 
philosophy, works out a philosophical system in detail, goes 
on to determine the ultimate purpose of philosophy in general, 
and concludes with the statement of certain "rules for the 
profitable study" of the subject. Useful references to modern 
philosophical literature are made in their proper places; but 
there is hardly any trace of historical orientation. On the 
other hand, we have in von Keichlin-Meldegg's Einleitung in 
die Philosophie, 1870, a critical history of philosophy, which 
tells the reader almost nothing of the range and status of 
philosophy at the time of its publication. Coming to quite 
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neeeai jem, we find one ir<Hk, and ca>e odIt, wiiich bekngs to 
this Beeocd diss of Introdnctkms : Strompeirs Eialaimmg w die 
PhOowphie vom SUtmdpmmkte der Gesdudde dor PiOoK^Me^ 1886. 
Although the author is a piof essed HexbutijLZi, he discossK here, 
in a quite impartial ^Hiit^ the definition, piobienis, snlKdiTisiQns 
and tendencies of {^iiloBO{^j. The xaiions schools are treated hy 
a strictly historical method, and the aitkasm is always moderate. 
Unfortunately, references to modem literatore are entirely laclnng^ 
and the writer's account of the separate {^ulosophical disdjdines 
leaves much to he desired on the score of completeness. 

5. There can, in our opinion, he little douht as to which of 
these two methods of writing an Introduction to Philosophy 
should have the preference. Works of the first type may, no 
doubt, stimulate an occasional student to philosophic thought^ and 
so lead him to undertake a closer study of philosophy itself. But 
if one is trying to gain some real preparation for this study, — to 
find out what has been done in the past, to get a vocabulaiy of 
technical terms, to understand the reasons for the divergence of 
the schools, and the significance of the supreme efforts of our own 
time towards the advancement of philosophical science, — ^then 
recourse must be had to a work of the second class. In an age 
when philosophy was so highly prized by the whole educated 
public as it was in Germany in the eighteenth century or in Rome 
during the last days of the Eepublic, when the chief impulse to 
its study was not the desire of knowledge but the hope of personal 
happiness and private good fortune, the teacher might, perhaps, 
bo content simply to lead men to philosophise. But to-day we 
hear, only too often, the voice that proclaims the approaching end 
of philosophy, or condemns it as a useless superfluity. Judgments 
of tliis kind cannot arise except from ignorance of what philosophy 
is and what it means, and cannot be corrected except by an accurate 
report of what the main business of philosophy has been in all 
times. And, all tliis apart, it is hard to see how a student of th 
systematic philosophy of our own day can better be sped upon hii 
course than by an Introduction to Philosophy which pays equa 
regard to current doctrines and their histotical conditions. 
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6. The great advantages possessed by works of the first type, — 
definiteness of fundamental principles, and the interest which is 
lent to all exposition by a warm personal conviction, — are not 
wholly denied to those of the other class. The survey of opposing 
tendencies and changing definitions cannot but impel anyone who 
thinks for himself to indicate what seems to him to be the probable 
solution or explication of the questions under discussion. But in 
thus passing the limits of objective statement the writer must 
never lose sight of his main purpose, and never suflfer his opinion 
to become dogma. 

While, then, works of the first category are, as a rule, entirely 
without the characteristics which we judge to be valuable in the 
others, it is quite possible to retain something of their stimulating 
quality while adopting the general plan of books of the second 
type. We shall, accordingly, ourselves endeavour in what follows 
— ^presupposing no special knowledge on the reader's part — to give 
a short account of the development and present status of philo- 
sophy. Chapter I. will be devoted to the definition and classification 
of philosophy ; Chapter II. to a survey of the separate disciplines 
which are now included under the general name of philosophy ; 
and Chapter III. to a cliaracterLsation of the more important 
schools of philosophic thought. Tliroughout, our chief aim will 
be to assist the student in the imderstanding of lectures and 
treatises upon special philosophical topics. The citation of the most 
important literature of the subjects discussed will also, we may 
hope, serve to call the attention of the beginner to the works 
which will aid him most in entering upon a more thorough course 
of study. In a brief final chapter (Chapter IV.) on the problem 
of philosophy and the philosophical system, we shall cast a 
glance over the whole range of philosophical investigation, from 
the new point of view which we have gained by our critical 
consideration of its nature and significance. 



CHAPTER I. 
DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PHILOSOPHY 

§ 2. The Definition of Philosophy, 

1. A DEFINITION is a determinate relation between certain 
symbols (usually written or spoken words) and the objects which 
they indicate. It is, in other words, the meaning of a symbol, 
explicitly formulated. Hence any enquiry into the definition of 
philosophy must begin by answering the question what the word 
' philosophy ' means. We are met at once by a great divergence 
of opinion as to the significance of the term; so that our first 
task will be (</. § 1. 5, 6) to collect and examine those proposed 
definitions which have proved most important, i.e., have been 
most widely accepted. How far it may be possible to combine the 
various formulae into a phrase which shall do equal justice to the 
present and the past, we cannot here decide ; we shall recur to the 
point in Chapter IV. For the present we confine ourselves to 
definitions which have actually been offered, and say nothing of 
the ideal definition which we may ultimately fijid. 

2. Little credence is now given to the statement of Heraclides 
Ponticus that the use of the word 'philosophy' to denote a 
science begins with Pythagoras. Herodotus was, in all probability, 
the first to employ the verb 'philosophise'; he makes Croesus 
tell Solon how he has heard that " from desire of knowledge Solon 
has traversed many lands, philosophising." The phrase "from 
desire of knowledge " (O^tapiris ctvcKcv) sounds like a translation of 
the participle " philosophising " (<^iAocro^(i)v). Thucydides speaks 
in much the same sense of the Athenians in Pericles' incomijacafcU 
funeral oration; "We are lovoxs oi mftioxDi i^^ ^^cSka^'^'^^^^ 
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without effeminacy" (<^tXo<ro<^6v/oi€v ai/cv fiakaKias), And Cicero 
says that knowledge of the best things, and the ability to use 
this knowledge, in whatever department they may be acquired, 
are termed 'philosophy.' All these uses of the word indicate 
that there is a pecidiar province of knowledge which we are 
impelled to explore not by any practical need, but by the simple 
desire for knowledge itself. Now thiBre can be no doubt that self- 
preservation or some other equally practical end lies behind the 
fir§t beginnings of all knowledge. All the more remarkable, then, 
is tliis distinction of a special province of knowledge, which men 
investigate from the pure desire to know, without obtaining any 
direct profit for themselves or for the society in which they live. 
We employ to-day a single name for such knowledge in all its 
branches, and call it 'science.' Evidently, then, 'science' and 
* philosophy ' spring from a common root. 

3. But philosophy came to mean a great deal more than this, 
even among the ancients. At first, before its results had been 
achieved, we find philosophical activity, philosophising, the centre 
of attraction. But as the stock of knowledge increased, and the 
thoughts of other generations could be regarded by the objective 
light of history, the name was gradually extended to a certain 
sum of acquired knowledge, products of this philosophical activity. 
When Socrates, pressing the etymological significance of the term, 
calls himself a philosopher (a striver after wisdom), as distinguished 
from the Sophists (teachers or possessors of wisdom), he is not 
really exalting with a sincere mind the endeavour after knowledge 
for knowledge' sake, but rather passing a sceptical judgment upon 
the certainty of knowledge or the possibility of knowing. His 
disciple Plato tak«s up a more positive and objective attitude on the 
question of what constitutes philosophy. Thus we read, e.<7., in 
the Theaetetus, of " geometry or any other philosophy "; while in 
the Euthydemus we find a general definition of philosophy 
regarded as acquisition of knowledge (kttJo-is €7nxrnj/xrfs)* More 
than this : there are passages which define the philosopher as one 
whose efforts aim at a knowledge of the eternal, of the essential . " 
nature of things, and tlius give a quite deiimle obiective meaiiinfi (^ 
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to philosophy. We find a still closer definition in Aristotle's 
" first philosophy " (wpdrq <^iXo<ro</>ta) and " second philosophy " 
or physics. Aristotle means by 'first philosophy' philosophy 
proper, the highest or most general philosophy, — that which to-day 
is usually entitled metaphysics. But he also employs the word 
with technical precision, in its wider sense, as equivalent to 
* science,' and as opposed to *art* or the ability to make use 
of science (rcxn/). — Cf, Bonitz, Index AiistotelicvSy 1870, «.r. 
<l>i\o<roif>ia. • 

4. The idea of philosophy undergoes yet another change at the 
hands of the Stoics and Epicureans. Alongside, or rather in place of, 
the strictly scientific meaning of the word, comes an emphasising 
of the value of the practical results of philosophic activity, and of 
the need for a comprehensive view of the purposes of human life and 
action. Thus Cicero exclaims : " Philosophy, thou director of our 
lives, thou friend of virtue and enemy to vice 1 What were we, 
what were the life of man at all, but for thee ? " The individu- 
alistic thought of these schools found its chief interest in the 
endeavour after practical capacity or happiness. At the same time 
certain special fields of knowledge, such as mathematics and 
astronomy, begin to assume the rank of independent sciences. 

It would be difiicult to extract from the definitions of philo- 
sophy which we have mentioned hitherto any abstract formula 
which should be valid for all alike. Without attempting anything 
of the sort, we may, however, call the reader's attention to the fact 
that one and all lay special emphasis upon the natural desire for 
knowledge as an end in itself. This view also found representation 
in the middle ages, when the term philosophy was applied to 
knowledge attained by the natural light of reason, as contradis- 
tinguished from the supernatural knowledge owed to revelation. 
Philosophy thus comes to mean systematised natural knowledge. 

5. The same distinction appears in the definition of philosophy 
as scientia saecularis, worldly wisdom or temporal science; for 
those who accepted it could not, of course, admit that any but 
temporal matters, the things of this world, were \ll\wsi\x\sv!cXfc \s^ 
the natwj'aJ light of human reason. Eiveiv Wve tw- «^\ \cv^\^tcs. 
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philosophy produced no apparent change in this point of view: 
the only difference is that the value set upon temporal wisdom 
increases with marked rapidity, and that there is manifested a 
growing tendency to grant the claims of reason to be the sole and 
exclusive instrument for the attainment of real knowledge. In 
the writings of Descartes or Cartesius (1596-1650), the 'father 
of modem pliilosophy,* we find explicit acceptance of this stand- 
point ; certain knowledge can be gained only through philosophy, 
and established only upon a philosophical basis. Here again, t.e., 
philosophy stands simply for science, as it did in the ancient world. 
In England, the differentiation of temporal wisdom and theology 
was longer lived. The dominant note, both in Bacon's (1561- 
1626) classification of the sciences according to the faculties of 
knowledge, — in which philosophy is derived from reason, — and in 
Hobbes' (1588-1679) definition of philosophy as the knowledge of 
causal connections, would seem to be the same with that of mediseval 
thought. And the supposition is confirmed by the fact that the 
English universities have retained scholastic forms longer than any 
others, and that even to-day certain uses of * philosophical * cany 
us back to the older and wider meaning of the word. Further to 
notice in this connection are the curiously hard and fast distinction 
between knowledge and belief, and the absence of a metaphysics, 
in the strict sense of the term, wliich arc characteristic of English 
philosophy. Philosophy is made to do service in the investiga- 
tions undertaken by the separate sciences; it remains specificiJly 
scientific, and is thus kept upon the safe ground of experience, 
and deals with facts of universal validity. 

6. The chief end of continental philosophy, on the other 
hand, has been to accomplish a rational unification of knowledge 
and belief by help of a metaphysics erected by scientific methods 
upon a scientific basis. Descartes believed that the principal aim 
of philosophy was the complete knowledge of all things know 
able, and that this involved the discovery of one supreme an 
final principle, from which every fact of knowledge might b 
/afa'onally deduced. Later on Christian Wolff (1679-1754 
defined philosophy as the "scieut'uv pv)^\\>\\\w\\\, o^xx^^teuus ess 
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possunt," I.e., as the science of the possible, so far as it can 
become actual. For him too, that is, the task of philosophy 
consists in the establishment of most general principles, from 
which the data of knowledge can be derived. Nor is there 
any great difference of outlook in Kant's (1724-1804) definition 
of philosophical knowledge as "rational knowledge from con- 
cepts,*' in J. G. Fichte's (1762-1814) view of philosophy as a 
"science of knowledge" (Wissemchafhlelire)^ or in Hegel's 
(1770-1831) definition of it as a "science of the absolute." 
So we come by easy gradations to the definition of philosophy 
as the 'science of principles,* which is generally current at the 
present time. The definition proposed by Ueberweg (tl871) 
takes precisely this form; and the tendency of many modem 
philosophers to regard epistemology and logic as the sole or 
at least the central disciplines of a scientific philosophy is an 
indication of substantial agreement with his view. 

7. But our survey would be incomplete if we failed to take 
account of some other attempts to formulate an unitary definition 
of philosophy. The rapid growth of the special sciences has led 
certain modem philosophers to assign philosophy a place among 
them, or to look upon it as supplementary to them. The original 
relation of the two departments of knowledge is thus revei-sed : 
philosophy has ceased to be the necessaiy presupposition of the 
work done by individual sciences, and this has come to be 
recognised as an adequate basis for philosophical labours. 
Herbart (1776-1841) approaches this point of view when he 
defines philosophy as the "working over of concepts," and 
explains that to *work over* means, in the concrete case, to 
classify, correct and supplement by determination of relative 
value. Philosophy accordingly falls for him into three main 
divisions ; logic, metaphysics and practical philosophy or 
SBsihetics (c/. §1. 3). Even here, then, we find that certain 
concepts are recognised as given, as data of experience. The 
same fundamental thought, expressed in greatly improved form, 
recurs in Wundt, who states that the problem of ^l^ikRs>^^^x^ 
is the nmhcation of all knowledge o\>la\ive^ V^^ V3t\st "^\i^.^"vs\ 
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conclusion serves to justify the attempt, which we propose to 
make later on, to find a hetter definition of the essential purpose 
of philosophy. 

Note. — ^We sometimes read of * sources* of philosophical activity, 
philosophy heing regarded as the product of a definite impulse or 
emotion. Plato, e.y., makes vxmder {$av/idt€iy), and Herhart dmibt, the 
origin of philosophy. But curiosity as to the existence or nature of 
something, and douht as to the correctness or validity of some state- 
ment, are emotions which underlie advance in all departments of 
science, and can be brought into special relation to philosophy only by 
the instancing of some peculiarity in philosophic subject-matter, by 
which they are there aroused. In saying this, however, we do not wish 
to deny that a special capacity or specific talent is the presupposition of 
a successful handling of philosophical questions. 
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§ 3. TAe Classification of Philosophy, 

1. Classification in philosophy must always be classification along 
the lines laid down by a definition of philosophy. Hence the 
differences of definition which we have discussed in preceding 
paragraphs mean corresponding differences of classification. As a 
matter of fact, however, not every philosopher who has given us a 
more or less clear definition of philosophy has also attempted a 
definite classification of his subject-matter. The earliest of which 
we have record is that of Plato. Plato distinguishes, in treatment 
though not in name, between three disciplines : dialectics, physics 
and ethics. Dialectics embraces epistemology and metaphysics ; it 
is a science of ideas or concepts, of the essential nature of things. 
Physics includes natural science, natural philosophy and psy- 
chologj, and can therefore, perhaps, be best rendered by the phrase 
'natural JcDowledge/ Lastly, ethics covers for Plato the same 
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conduct. It iis plain that this epeuitiuxtion of parts of philosophy 
does not constitute a systoni, in any true sense of the void, but ia 
intended simply to bring out some of tlie more prominent 
characteristics of the science. But its adoption by the Stoics 
and Epicureans mode it of great inftuence ii]K>n aulwequent philo- 
sophic thought, and it dominated philoeopliy as late as, and even 
later than, the middle ages. 

2. The influence of the Platonic classification t^ also due, in port, I 
to the fact that no ayetematic anttngenient of the pliilosophical 
dtEcipIines had come down from Aristotle. It is true that 
Aristotle is customarily accredited witli the division of philosophy 
into theoretic, practical and jxrotic, on the strength of the 
sentence ; Jrwa Siivoux Vj 3r/>aKTiKJ) jj TroiiiTiiiy >J ^tiupt^TiKij, But we 1 
have seen (f/. § 2. 3) that Aristotle knew and employed a much I 
narrower definition of philosophy; and aa the divisions of his J 
system show no traces of any such triple distinction, it seema I 
probable that the word Si<ivoia should not lie translated ' phUo- j 
..aophy.' On the other hand, we find a little further on the phrase 
1 BetapqTiKai used to Cover the sciences of mathematics, 
diysics and theology; so that we aie bound to assume, at least, 
)at Aristotle recognised a complementary ' practical ' philosophy, 
r this may be, it is readily intelligible that the Aristotelian j 
nitions could have but little influence upon Inter thou^it. I 

TAt the beginning of modem philosopliy we are met by a j 
comprehensive classification of philosophy upon an entirely new j 
principle, It occurs in Bacon's work (1G23) De dirpdlale et | 
augmentis KtetiHamm {cf. % 2. 5). Bacon begins by classifying the 1 
faculties of knowledge, and thus enunciates for the first time a 
principle that has never since wanted for advocates, — the principle I 
that psychological enquiry must form the basis of all philosophy, ] 
indeed of all science. The faculties of knowledge are memory, I 
imagination and understanding or reason. From the first arises J 
the science of history; from the second, poetry; while reason gives | 
us philosophy. Philosophy itself is subdivided according to its I 
subject-matter. It may be concerned witli GoOl, TuAvaa ot 'f&axtJ 
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an/1 falbf accmtlingly into three parts, entitled theology, natural 
pliilo«ophjr ami antliro{iology. Within each of these departments 
Bacon draws a further distinction between practical and theoretical 
investigation, and in this way, and by the more exact specification 
iA subject-matter, splits up the three primary disciplines into 
various other sciences. The far-reaching influence of this com- 
prehensive classification of the sciences is attested by the fact 
that (VAlembert kept it practically unchanged in his Discours 
jrrUiminaire to the famous Eneydopedie (1751 ff.). 

3. The fruitf ulness of the new principle is further evidenced by 
the classification of philosophy proposed by C. Wolff (c/. § 2. 6), 
wliicli also has its root in psychology. Wolff distinguishes a 
faeulfOM rof/nofiritiva and a facultas appetitivay a faculty of know- 
Indgo and a faculty of desire, and so obtains two main divisions 
<»f philoHophy, the theoretical {metapliydca) and the practical 
1^h(^ clasHification proceeds on the basis of subject-matter. 
Thoorotiottl philosophy, which has to do with God, the mind 
and tho world, falls into theology, psychology and cosmology 
(phyHicM). Vehind those special theoretical disciplines lies the 
fundiuuoutiil soionoo of ontology, whose business is the discussion 
of tho most general concepts of the understanding (categories). 
Pnu^tioal philosophy, in its turn, is divided into ethics, economics 
tvud politics, which treat of man respectively as an individual, as 
luoiuUn* of a family, and as citizen of a state.^ These, too, 
huvo Uioir fuudamonUd science, *genon\l practical philosophy.' 
A gt^uonU intnxluotion to botli tho practical and theoretical 
jJiilosophit^a is attonUHl by logic, which Woltt* considered to 
Ih) t^ p\m^l)' foniud disoiplino. I^astly, this whole arrange- 
luout it! oiwkmh), and to a certain extent interfered with, by 
» okiiiMtioutivui iu t^^nus of the methoii employed in the 
iK^l^urt^t^ )4uKvu>)x)\ii>iU menetv^ Tho mathematical method of 
d^UH>Uvxi^» which dt^ri\n>t» facts from mo^t general principles^ is 
pnmvnuuwl tv^ bo iutriu«iucall^v pn^foraWo; but an indnction, 
which »t^:» K^\t fn>m individual factis i$ ^^ recommended 

* ^^miW dWUk^u» vxf tK*^ *jMf«ictk»(id |^Uo«o|xK^y' oI' thw mast«T had 
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and expounded. Wolff accordingly opposes the rational to the 
empirical disciplines. Alongside of rational theology stands 
experimental theology or teleology; and we have similarly a 
rational and empirical cosmology or physics, and a rational and 
empirical psychology. The opposition is primarily no more tlian 
a difference in manner of exposition ; the contents of the science 
remains the same, but the methods followed are divergent. 
None the less it contains within it the suggestion of a sejxiration 
of philosophy from the special sciences, of which l)pfore Wolff's 
time we find but little trace. Originally, cosmology or physics 
covered the whole field of natural knowledge. I^ter on, 
philosophers availed themselves of the two different terms, in 
order to give convenient expression to the difference between 
the investigations of natural philosophy and natural science. 

4. The most important classification of philosophy in modem 
times is that given by Hegel. He distinguishes a science of the 
origin of absolute knowledge from a specific exposition of its 
contents. The former he calls the * phenomenology * of mind. 
This sets forth six stages in the gradual development of know- 
ledge, until it reaches its culmination in 'absolute knowing.' 
The method by which these stages are developed is logical, 
not psychological : it is the method of * dialectic,' which Hegel 
employed with such rigorous consistency. The kej-note of the 
dialectic is that the higher stages of knowledge do not simply 
replace the lower, but take up all that is good in these into 
themselves; so that the highest stage, of absolute knowledge, 
contains in it the truth of all the lower stages. Hegel defines 
* logic' as the science that treats of the contents of absolute 
knowledge, which he developes, by the same dialectic method, 
from the universal contentless concept of being to the absolute 
idea, the richest in contents of all concepts. Logic gives rise 
to two special philosophical disciplines, — the 'philosophy of 
nature' and the *pliilosophy of mind.' 

We find a similar set of divisions, despite a wide difference 
of general standpoint, in Wundt's classification of philosophy. 
We may first of all, Wundt says, enquire mlo \)aft otv^ <A Sk\ft. 

C 
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whole contents of knowledge: this enquiry is the task of episte- 
mology. But, secondly, we may investigate this same contents 
with reference to the systematic connection of the principles of 
knowledge : this enquiry is the task of a * theory of principles.' 
This falls again into a general theory of principles, or metaphysics, 
and a special theory of principles, which may in its turn be sub- 
di^'ided into the philosophy of nature and the philosophy of mind. 
It is clear that this classification is at bottom very similar to that 
of Hegel; though the divergence in method and the restricted 
meaning of the phrase * theory of principles' are more than 
sufficient to differentiate the two. 

Herbart's classification has already been mentioned (§2. 7). 
We cannot here discuss certain quite recent attempts to furnish 
a new classification of philosophy. 

5. Remembering our definition of philosophy as a science of 
principles (§ 2. 8), we must now raise the question in what 
sense such a science is capable of division into separate disci- 
plines. It is plain that, if subdivision is to be possible, the 
term 'principles' must be so defined as to admit of it; and a 
definition of the kind, recognising the distinction of classes under 
the general rubric 'principles,' seems to be implicit in Wundt's 
assumption of a general and special theory of principles. But no 
attempt at a systematic classification of the disciplines which rank 
as 'philosophical' can be successful, so long as no single and 
universally acceptable definition of philosophy can be found. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to show that all the classifications quoted 
above fail to accomplish their purpose. In the first place, we 
must take exception to the idea of a 'philosophy of mind.' If 
the phrase means a pliilosophical ^consideration of the mental 
sciences, pliilology, jurisprudence, liistory, etc., there is no place 
made for ethics and aesthetics: while the statement that psy- 
chology is the fundamental discipline of these mental sciences does 
but scant justice to the peculiar position which it occupies in 
general philosophy. This apart, however, we can see that there is 
absolutely no hope of success for any attempt at a systematic 
classification on the basis of a single and universally acceptable 
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definition of philosophy. We have only to look at history, to 
remember that disciplines once accounted pliilosophical have now 
lost that title ; in a word, to recall the changes of meaning that 
the term philosophy has undergone (§2). Wolff, e.^., did not 
hesitate to include empirical psychology and physics under pliilo- 
sophy; while Wundt regards the former as a special science, and 
accordingly excludes it from the circle of pliilosophical disciplines, 
and experimental physics has long been treated independently of 
philosophy, as a special natural science. Descartes still regarded 
medicine and mechanics as parts of philoso})hy, and Xewton called 
his famous masterpiece, Naiurdlis phihsophiae principia mathe- 
moUica^ without having the least intention of writing a 'natural 
philosophy' in the j^resent sense of the words. A. Comte (1798- 
1857) and Herbert Spencer have made sociology a part of philo- 
sophy, thus filling a gap left by Bacon in his classification of the 
sciences ; but the time seems not far distant when it, too, will cut 
loose from philosophy, and take rank as a separate science. If 
philosophy were a single science, with a permanent and definite 
subject-matter, all this change of opinion with regard to its 
divisions and subdivisions would be quite incomprehensible. 

6. A critical examination of current classifications, then, has 
led us to the same result as our investigation of the customary 
definition of philosophy. The original problem still confronts us ; 
and we find fresh reason for the endeavour to lay down a new 
definition of philosophy, which shall be adequate to aU that is of 
universal validity in its nature and contents. 

We must, however, adopt some sort of classification for the 
survey of the admittedly philosopliical disciplines whicli we shall 
essay in the following Chapter. For this preliminary purpose we 
may divide up our subject-matter into cjeneral and special pfiilo- 
sophical disciplines, the former having reference to the whole 
contents of our knowledge, whether as its presupposition, com- 
pletion or exposition, the latter only to certain departments of 
scientific achievement. We say nothing at aU here upon the 
question whether or not the sciences mentioned under the head 
of special philosophical disciplines deserve Wv^i ^"eviet^ wvctcvr. <::y\ 
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philosophy in the light of any definition hitherto proposed. Our 
sole purpose in making the classification is to obtain a thread upon 
which to hang our discussion of the different sciences which are 
to-day generally regarded as philosophical, — to satisfy the demands 
of logic without committing ourselves to any definite conception 
of philosophy as a whole. Among the general philosophical 
disciplines we include metaphysics, logic and epistemology ; 
among the special, natural philosophy, j^sychology, ethics and 
the philosophy of law, aesthetics, the philosophy of religion and 
the philosophy of history. Sociology is here embraced under 
the title * philosophy of history.' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES 
A. THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES 

§ 4. Metaphysics. 

1. Thb name 'metaphysics* is of purely accidental origin. The 
editors of Aristotle's writings placed his most general investigations 
after the works on natural science and natural philosophy, and 
since the latter were called ra </>v(riKa, the former were naturally 
known as ra firra rot </)v<rtica. This arrangement, originally chrono- 
logical only, was later looked upon as logically correct; and it is no 
unusual thing to find philosophers, even as late as the eighteenth 
century, judicially discussing the double meaning of the /actci. The 
Aristotelian metaphysics treated of the most general determinations 
of being, and attempted to elaborate a theory of the universe. Hence 
it is by no means true to say that Aristotle created the science to 
which his writings have furnished a name : metaphysics had 
already been studied by the philosophers of both the earlier and 
later Ionian schools, — among others, by Plato. The term 
* dialectics,' which occurs in Plato (r/. § 3. 1), covers the dis- 
cussion of topics similar to those examined by the Aristotehan 
metaphysics. At a later time, however, the word fell into dis- 
repute, through its scholastic associations. Dialectics was one of 
the regular subjects in the curriculum of the schools of the middle 
ages, but came to be regarded as nothing more than an apprentice- 
ship in hairsplitting auji barren disputation. Nevertheless, 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) revived the term, to cover meta- 
physical and epistemoiogical disquisitions \ auA 'Hl^^'c^ \itcsvi^gD^i \\» 

21 
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into temporary favour by his use of the dialectical method 
(cf, § 3. 4). More recently still, E. Duhring has called his acute 
essay on space, time, causality and infinity 'natural dialectics' 
(1865). 

2. Keeping to our definition of philosophy as a science of 
principles (§2. 8), we must regard metaphysics as the science 
of the niod general principles. It will, therefore, be concerned 
with such concepts as those of being, becoming, possibility, 
actuality, necessity, etc. Many philosophers, however, following 
Wolff, have regarded these matters as the subject of a special 
branch of metaphysics, ontology. Lotze, e.^., divides his meta- 
physics (2nd ed., 1884; Eng. trs., 1887) into ontology, cosmology 
and psychology, and assigns to the first-named the duty of deciding 
the most general determinations of being. From another point of 
view, metaphysics has been conceived of as a theory of the real, 
in contradiction to the theory of the phenomenal, which is 
furnished by the special sciences. Its problem would then be the 
cognition of the self-existent, of that which must be regarded as 
existing, absolutely, behind the world of appearances. We find 
this idea of metaphysics in Descartes and Spinoza (1632-1677), 
Leibniz (1646-1716) and Herbart, Schopenhauer (1788-1860) 
and E. von Hartmann; though the reasons that each of these 
philosophers gives for regarding such a science as possible differ 
pretty widely from those given by the others. Metaphysics, then, 
takes shape as a theory of the universe ; something which rounds 
off and in a certain measure corrects the knowledge attained by 
the separate sciences. And it is in this meaning of metaphysics 
that we have the root of that individuality which characterises 
not it alone but all philosophy. For a theory of the universe, 
to use popular language, is not only the work of the *under^ 
standing,' not only an intellectual analysis and recomposition of 
scientific data, but also the creation of * feeling' and 'will,' of a 
mind which approaches those data with definite needs and require- 
ments. It must satisfy the demands not only of the intellect, but 
also of the will, — in more general phrase, of human life. Hence 
it is this sense at the word metaphysics lYval p\\\loao^hers have in 
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view when they distinguish a whole number of divergent 
* schools ' ; the terms monism and dualism, materialism and spirit* 
ualism, etc., stand for metaphysical opposites. Even Kant, who 
set out to rob metaphysics of its title to existence as a part of 
scientific knowledge, admitted that he was dealing with an 
irrepressible requirement of human reason, and did not for a 
moment believe that his criticism had made all attempts at 
metaphysics impossible. 

3. The chief result of Kant's * critique of all metaphysics ' is the 
proof that every metaphysics must be preceded by an investigation 
into the limits of our faculty of knowledge. It is on this account 
that Kant is known as the representative of a * critical' philo- 
sophy. His demonstration of the unscientii&c character of current 
metaphysical essays in all the three departments of theoretical 
philosophy distinguished by Wolff — ^rational psychology, cosmology 
and theology — is irrefragable. It runs somewhat as follows. 

(1) The conclusion of rational psychology, the assumption of 
an imperishable and substantial mind, rests upon a paralogism or 
erroneous inference : it involves argument fi*om the * I ' familiar 
to everyone as logical subject to an *I' as substantial existence. 

(2) Cosmology makes certain statements with regard to the 
spatial, temporal and causal attributes of the universe, and 
declares that they possess universal validity. The claim is un- 
founded : for precisely opposite assertions can be demonstrated to 
be equally worthy of credence. Thus arise what are known as the 
* cosmological antinomies.' The finitude and infinitude of space, 
time and causality are proven with equal cogency. 

(3) Finally, Kant subjects the customary proofs of the existence 
of God offered by rational theology — the ontological, cosmological 
and physico-theological — to a destructive criticism, and again suc- 
ceeds in showing that the methods of proof employed are 
scientifically inadequate. "VVe cannot argue from the idea of a 
supreme or most perfect being to his existence ; we cannot infer a 
final cause from the fact of an order of nature in the universe ; and 
we cannot conclude from the purposive course of natural phenomena 
that it is the work oi a supreme rcgulaUn^ m\^\\\^^\v^^ Vjl » \'^-'^-^^ 
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To the metaphysical ideas which find treatment in these 
different connections, Kant opposes the extremely happy and 
fruitful conception of a 'regulative principle.' He understands 
by this an hypothesis which is intended to i*egulate scientific 
investigation, without putting forward any claims of its own to 
independent significance, t.e., a highest principle which owes its 
place simply to considerations of expediency. Since in the scientific 
investigation of nature, e.g.y it is convenient to set out from the 
assumption of the infinity of the universe, this, and not the 
contrary assumption of its finitude, is raised to the rank of a 
regulative principle ; hut its adoption does not pledge the investi- 
gator to include the metaphysical doctrine of infinity in his general 
theory of the universe. When, however, Kant comes to discuss 
the question of the freedom or determination of the will, he is led 
to the conclusion that we may at least assert the possibility of an 
uncaused beginning of any series of events, provided that they lie 
outside the sphere of phenomena — the only objects of scientific 
knowledge — or of possible experience. It was on this basis that 
Kant, later on, worked out his metaphysics of ethics, in which he 
demanded the acceptance of freedom of the will. 

4. The post-Kantian philosophy is perhaps more rife in meta- 
physical speculation than that of any other period. We shall 
look for metaphysics, however, less in the works of the * idealists,' 
Fichto, ScheUing and Hegel, than in Kant's * realistic' followers, 
Horbart and Schopenhauer. For the realists made an express 
attempt to obtain knowledge of the essential nature of things, to 
get an idea of the character of the * thing in itself,' which Kant 
believed to lie behind the world of phenomena, but which he 
declared, in his critical discussion of the limits of human know- 
ledge, to be wholly inaccessible to scientific determination. Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, on the other hand, desired primarily merely 
to systematise the Kantian philosophy. C. L. Reinhold (1758- 
1823) began in the same way, with the search for a general 
principle valid for the whole faculty of knowledge. The result 
of his efforts was a supreme principle of ideation, by means 
of which unity was brought into the critic\ue of pure reason. 
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Kant's theoretical philosophy. Fichtc went a step farther, 
endeavouring to trace back both the critique of pure reason and 
the critique of practical reason (the ethics) to ultimate prin- 
ciples. The concept of the self proved to be best adapted to 
his purpose : Kant makes it a final logical presupposition of know- 
ledge, i.e., of the theoretical philosophy; and *will' is defined 
in the practical philosophy as the thing in itself which lies behind 
the complex of phenomena constituting the nature of man. The 
idea of the ego can thus be regarded as the culmination of Kant's 
theoretical and practical philosophy alike. Schelling (1775-1854) 
and Hegel, with the same end in view, rose to a yet higher 
abstraction. Schelling introduced the idea of absolute identity as 
the supreme principle of all philosophical knowledge; Hegel 
made use of the corresponding idea of absolute existence, or, 
simply, of the * absolute.' 

It is evident from the above historical sketch that for these 
three philosophers metaphysics was a secondary result, not a 
chief end of philosophical enquiry. Indeed, Hegel's recognition 
of thought and being, reason and reality, as two completely 
distinct fields, is a sufficiently clear indication of his rejection 
of a special metaphysics as science of the existential nature 
of things. The modem tendency to make Hegel's * speculative ' 
metaphysics responsible for the general discredit into which 
philosophy subsequently fell is, therefore, historically unjusti- 
fiable. Hegel's undertaking was, as a matter of fact, conceived 
entirely in the spirit of latter-day science; he plamied to give 
a comprehensive logical deduction and exposition of things as 
they were. Objection cannot be taken to his intention, but 
only to his maimer of carrying it out. 

5. In England metaphysics has never succeeded in obtaimng 
a permanent foothold. English pliilosophy is an expressly 
empirical philosophy; and it seems never to have occuiTed to 
the great English thinkers, even as a possible problem, to 
combine natural philosophy and psychology with ethics, and 
so to approach the questions which form the peculiar subject- 
matter of continent] metaphysics. TT[iey ViW. \v»n^ ^^c^^q-S^ 
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studied just as if it were a special science, or at least employed 
for the furtherance of the special (more particularly the natural) 
sciences. The few exceptions — Berkeley (1685-1753) and some 
of the Scottish philosophers — simply serve to prove the rule. 
This position with regard to metaphysics has recently heen 
defended in detail hy Herbert Spencer, and has become known 
as agTiostidsm, Spencer admits the existence of an absolute, 
corresponding to Kant's thing in itself, and lying behind the 
world of phenomena, but makes all knowledge consist in 
relations, and thus leaves the absolute indefinable, — ^not even 
to be characterised by any negative statement that might serve 
to determine its nature. The thinkers of this school are also 
frequently called podtivists. Positivism originally meant the 
conception of philosophy expounded by A. Comte in his Cours 
de pfiiloBophie positive (6 vols., 1830-42) ; the idea of philosophy 
as nothing more than a systematisation of the special sciences. 
Recently, however, the name has been used with a wider signifi- 
cation, and there are not a few philosophers at the present day 
who might properly be classed as positivists. Characteristic of 
the positivist attitude are the rejection of all metaphysics, and 
the recognition of philosophy as a universal science and of 
experience as the sole source and sole object of knowledge. 
In this sense of the term, David Hume (1711-1776) was a 
poHitivint. E. Laas, whose book on * Idealism and Positivism' 
(3 vols., 1879-1884) is a critical and historical account of the 
diirorcucos between tliese two great branches of philosophical 
thouglit, puts tlie dawn of positivism as far back as the sophist 
Protagoras. And the Neo-Kantians of our own time, whose 
chicjf representatives are F. A. Lange (t 1875), H. Cohen, 
P. Natorp, K. Lasswitz, etc., have by their insistence upon the 
critical side of Kant's teaching taken up an attitude to meta- 
I)hy«ic8 which shows the closest resemblance to that of positivism. 
6. Wo cannot decide between these conflicting opinions until we 
have definitely marked out the field of metaphysics. If we under- 
stand hy metaphysics what is still sometimes understood by it, 
iJjn theory of the most geneial con(ie\>ta employed for the 
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determination of empirical data (<*/. § 4. 2), no objection can be 
urged against its claim to scientific recognition. Its pursuit would 
be entirely confined within the limits of possible experience, and 
could not of itself lead to any general view of the universe. We 
believe, however, that a metaphysics of this kind is best culled 
' epistemology,' since (as we shall have occasion to show later in 
detail : c/l § 5) it is precisely the investigation of the most general 
determinations of empirical data which constitutes the peculiar 
problem of that science. We accordingly exclude it from meta- 
physics. 

There now remains for metaphysics notliing but the elabora- 
tion of a theory of the universe. That such a theory must 
transcend the limits of possible experience needs no special proof; 
the gaps in our knowledge are obvious enough. It is only 
against this second conception of metaphysics, therefore, that 
criticism, agnosticism and positivism can bring any valid argu- 
ments. But even here we cannot admit that their attack is wholly 
justified, or even that it is in keeping with the spirit of the 
Kantian philosophy. For metaphysics is, surely, to be combated 
and driven back within its borders only when it puts forth a claim 
to universal scientific vaUdity. As an irrepressible requirement of 
the human reason it will still maintain its ground wherever a 
theory of the universe is found indispensable, and religion — the 
only other ministrant to similar needs — proves unable to supply a 
comprehensive view of life and the world. The motives from 
which religion took its origin are wholly practical. Its office is to 
assure an encouraging outlook, to provide a firm foundation, for 
the life of moral action and moral endeavour. But the ideas in 
which its purpose is realised are subject to the natural influences 
of scientific progress. Hence the desire must soon arise for a 
reconciliation or compromise between scientific laws on the one 
hand and the imperishable elements in religious conviction on the 
other. The details of such a compromise will difier at different 
times, since the postulates advanced upon the scientific side are 
constantly changing. But the reconciliation itself has always been 
entrusted to metaphysics. — In our opimoiv, tti^iv, TiL\^\a.^^ 
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theory of the universe, based partly upon practical motives, partly 
upon the demand for a consistent rounding-off of scientific know- 
ledge. With the stones supplied by the special sciences, at some 
given stage of their development, for its building material, it erects 
a complete and comprehensive structure, wherein each separate 
scientific fact finds its modest but definite and recognised place. 
And in the second instance it takes account of those practical 
requirements which have necessarily determined the first beginnings 
of every theory of the universe. Metaphysics thus appears as a 
science, in the sense that scientific knowledge constitutes the only 
real basis of metaphysical enquiry. At the same time, it can 
never attain to the scientific ideal, and become a system of 
universally valid propositions, for the simple reason that the 
continual progress of scientific knowledge prevents the final 
co-ordination of underlying facts, and compels us to supplement 
what is known by more or less probable hypotheses.^ 

7. If we ask under what conditions the need of a theory 
of the universe, however differently satisfied, is universally 
felt, we are met primarily by the four following: (1) some 
measure of uncertainty in political and legal relations; (2) 
insecurity and discomfort in the affairs of social life; (3) lack 
of exact knowledge of natural processes, and of the means 
whereby they can be adapted to hiunan ends ; and (4) insufficient 
experience of one's own inner life, and of the prerequisites of 
self-control. "Whenever, that is to say, the external and internal 
worlds in which the individual is obliged to pass his life leave 
him dissatisfied because things are of this complexion or are not 
of that, there arises a desire for a more ideal existence, such as 
can best be pictured by help of a new theory of the universe. 
And these are also the influences which lead to the adoption 
of a metaphysics. Now and again the metaphysical spirit seizes 
on a population already stirred by other and similar impulses, 

^ The reader should compare with this paragraph Wundt's original 
attempt {System der Phihsojphie^ 1889) to derive the right of meta- 
physica to tiBnscend experience from similar procedure within the 
limits of the special sciences. 
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and is confinned and reinforced by their presence. Thus Wolffs 
systematisation of Leibniz' theory of the universe came before 
the German public at a time when the intellectual and emotional 
life of the nation, in the most widely different departments of 
activity, was eminently favourable to its reception. Wolff's idea 
of reality as something accidental and confused, something 
calculated rather to hinder the advancement of knowledge than 
to furnish its necessary basis, and the correspondingly high value 
which he set upon clear and distinct rational knowledge, upon 
thought and understanding, coincided with a rationalistic art, 
a pedantic etiquette in the intercourse of daily life, and an 
universal preference for the subtle and artificial. Hence it is 
not surprising that his doctrines displaced scholasticism and 
Cartesianism in the universities, that they were heard from the 
pulpit, and that they furnished the principles upon which 
children's books were written. Nor were the sciences — theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine — behindhand : they investigated and ex- 
poimded upon Wolffian lines. Special societies were established 
for the propagation of the truth according to Wolff, and even 
belles lettres became, under his influence, a refinement of mental 
gymnastic that could be taught and learned. Contrast with this 
universal participation in a philosophical theory of the universe 
the spirit of our own time, with its delight in the real, its rich 
store of scientific knowledge, its vast material improvements and 
its high standard of social well-being ! 

8. This general change of view has, of course, left its imprint 
upon the metaphysics of our day. Slowly but surely the relation 
between reason and reality has been altering. Kant still inclined 
upon the whole to place the rational above the real, though he 
recognised that reality was at least the necessary starting-point 
for any extension of hiunan knowledge. But it was Hegel who 
taught us to see that the real and the rational must be coincident, 
i.e., must be given equal weight in a theory of the universe. 
Lotze went further, declaring that reality is much richer than 
our thought; and, lastly, Wundt makes the directly experienced 
reality of the 'object of idea' not only ftve io\xiA'!x\Kft\v ^\ \c^^ 
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epistemology, but the end and aim of metaphysical enquiry 
into the ultimate nature of things. Indeed, Wundt does not 
hesitate to assert that the rational determination of certain 
aspects or constituents of this direct reality, as it is undertaken 
by the special sciences, and more particularly by natural science 
and psychology, depends upon a wholly artificial distinction, and 
leftds to results which are merely conceptual, not real. Here 
we have the relation between reason and reality completely 
reversed; and the change is strictly paralleled by a reversal of 
the values attached to them in popular estimation. 

A survey of the literattire of metaphysics would mean a survey 
of the philosophical systems of all ages. We will, therefore, only 
mention here two short treatises written from different points of 
view, and on that account well calculated to . bring home to the 
reader the lack of universal validity in metaphysical expositions. 
They are the Grundziige der Metaphysik, by K. Dieterich (1886), and 
the Elemente der Metaphysiky by P. Deussen (2nd edition, 1890 ; trs. 
1894). The first-mentioned author is a follower of Lotze, the latter 
of Schopenhauer. 

§ 5. Epistemology, 

1. In the wider sense of the- term, epistemology or theory of 
knowledge means the science of the material and formal principles 
of knowledge ; in its narrower sense, it is the discipline which is 
exclusively concerned with the material principles of knowledge. 
The word * logic' is also often used in a broad sense to cover 
the whole field, while a more restricted usage confines it to the 
science of the formal principles of knowledge. We shall employ 
both terms only in their more limited meanings, regarding logic 
aijd epistemology as two complementary sciences, the one of 
which treats of the most general contents, the other of the 
most general forms of knowledge. Both together may be said 
to constitute the * science of knowledge ' (in Fichte*s terminology, 
Wt88e7ischuft$lehre : cf. § 2. 6). 

For the ancients epistemology did not exist as a separate 

discipline. Plato included opistemological investigations under 

11'Jj/it he calls dialectics {cf. §3. 1), and wo find them also in 
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Aristotle's metaphysics (c/. §4. 1); but there is no sharp line 
of division between epistemology on the one hand, and the 
properly metaphysical or specifically logical discussions on the 
other. The principal epistemological questions in ancient 
philosophy are those which centre round the truth and 
universal validity of knowledge. There is hardly any trace 
of the problems which have loomed so large in modem thought, 
— the relation Ixitwcen the subjective and objective factors in 
knowledge, the parts played by object and by knowing subject 
in the process of perception or knowledge, and the determination 
of the limits of knowle<lge and of the nature of pure experience. 

2. The English philosopher, John Locke, must Ixi regarded as 
the real founder of epistemology as an inde})en(lent discipline. 
His great work. An Essay roncenii?uj Human Undei'staiuUmj^ 
which appeared in 1690, contains the first systematic enquiry into 
the origin, certainty, nature and limits of knowledge. Locke was 
led to undertake an investigation of the kind by the experience 
that in matters of metaphysics, moral philosophy and religion 
agreement of opinions was hardly to be obtained. The universal 
source of knowledge lies for him in external and internal percep- 
tion, * sensation' and * reflection'; and a comprehensive classi- 
fication of the 'ideas' which are derived from these two sources 
leads him to assume a certain limited number of elementary 
constituents, which in manifold connection and combination make 
up our developed knowledge. The distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities of physical bodies (already clearly drawn 
by Galilei, who in his turn may have followed Democritus), 
whereby certain attributes of things are looked upon as per- 
manent and necessary, others as transitory and contingent, due 
to our own special organisation, — in other words, the doctrine of 
the subjectivity of the qualities of sense, of colours, tones, tastes, 
etc., — is raised by Locke to the epistemological antithesis of outer 
and inner, subject and object. 

3. It is readily intelligible that this first attempt at an episte- 
mology — the first, despite the preparatory work already done by 
Hobbes — was not wholly successful. Locke, Wk^ ?!}X 'OciS. ^'^^\^\fc- 
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mologists of that period, made the curious mistake of regarding the 
psychological point of view as natural and original, and basing the 
recognition of any objective factor in knowledge upon a mere 
argument from probability. But his penetrating analysis of the 
materials of human knowledge, his introduction of logical categories 
(substance, mode, relation, etc.) which allow of a simpler, more 
useful and more systematic arrangement of the objects of know- 
ledge than Aristotle's tenfold grouping by where, how, to what end, 
etc., and finally his careful discussion of the various stages and 
certainty of knowledge, have all been of lasting service to the 
science. How great an impression his work made upon philosophy 
is shown by the fact that Leibniz wrote his Nouveaux essais sur 
Venteiulemeiit humain (the publication of which was postponed on 
account of Locke's death, and which consequently appeared post- 
liumously in 1765) m direct criticism of Locke's theories. 
I/ubniz is principally concerned with the attack upon the doctrine 
of innate ideas to which Locke had devoted his first book. Locke 
fonnulates his position in the words of an old aphorism: Nihil est 
in infellecfu (piOil non prius fuerit in sensu ; Leibniz adds : nisi 
infMichis ij^se, "We must remember that in the continental 
l)]iil()Hophy of the time the universal validity of knowledge is 
always n^f erred to an innate endowment of the mind, of whose 
oxiHtenco we are assured by intuition, and in contrast with which 
thc< teachings of experience possess only a contingent, or at most a 
probable value (rf, § 4. 7). 

4, Huh i(l(Mi pervades the thought of Kant, who, after Locke, 
liUH dcMie most toward the establishment of epistemology upon a 
Hciontilic basis. Htiniulated by the critical discussions of David 
IInnn», th(^ first to rouse him from his * dogmatic slumber,* Kant 
«<MMi»y<ul to explain what to him was an indisputable fact: the 
oxiHlonco of universally valid scientific knowledge in the form of 
tuathoiuaticH and mathematical natural science. He was led by his 
ouqtiiry to the assumption of a priori elements both in sensuous 
klMJWlinlgt^ and in knowledge of the understanding. Space and 
1 1 1110 iwv tht» forms of all perception, which lie ready in the mind, 
////// winlor nn universally valid science of number and space 



posfiiUe. In the same way, the twelve categoriee wliicli coriatitut« I 
the original poseeesion of our imdoratanding enable us to express 
the ftmdamental propositions of natural science with regard to 
raotter, change and the uniform connection of phenomena, in 
neeeaaaty formulte, Thia'a p-iori, then, — which in Kant himself 
still has many of the attributes of an innate mental character, 
though hy the modem representatives of hia epistemology, the If eo- J 
Kantians, it is used more correctly to designate a presupposition 1 
of scientific knowledge that is independent of experience, — this ] 
a priori is the root of all neceaaity and universality. At tha I 
same time, the a priori elements cannot of themselves, iu Kant'a 
opinion, furnish us with knowledge. They become fniitful only I 
when applied to the material of experience. Hence their employ- I 
ment beyond the limits of possible experience, in what is called J 
the ' transcendent ' sphere, is merely pseudo-scientific, and can 1 
lead to no result {<)f. § 1. 3). The works in which Kant expounds 
his epistemological views ore the Krittk der reineti Vernunft (1781) 
and the Pi-olegomena zu einerjedm kiinftigen Metaphynk (1783), 

5. In the writings of Kant'a immediate successors epistemology 
appears under different names. We have already mentioned 
Fichte'a term Wisaensckaftdehre, science of knowledge iff. §5. 1). 
In his elaboration of this discipline Fichte comes to definite 
metaphysical conclusions as to the piinciple which underlies the 
order of the universe, and passes far beyond the limits of episte- 
mology proper. The same thing ia true of Scbelling's ' philosophy 
of identity,' of Hegel'a 'logic,' of Herbart's 'metaphysics' and i 
of Schopenhauer's system. Ifo one of these auUiors makes any \ 
attempt to define the boundaries of strictly epistemological 
enquiry. Since the sixth decade of the present century the 
conviction has grown among German philosophers that a Bound 
epistemology can alone furnish an adequate basis for pliilosophy in 
general, and a reliable criterion of the inferences drawn from tlie 
investigators of the special sciences. Materialism, the metaphysical 
assumption that matter is the principle of all things (c/. §16), was 
the direct occasion of the return to Kant which this conviction 
brought with it. Heel's speculative ii^i\oao'pfe^ OTiniM>ift.\Kwwfia. I 
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the attacks of the empirical disciplines and of this cautious new 
philosophy, and philosophical science began by slow degrees to 
recover its lost ground. To-day, the first thing demanded of a 
philosopher is a complete familiarity with epistemology, which there 
is a great tendency to regard as actually equivalent to * philosophy,' 
— so far, at least, as philosophy can lay claim to any scientific 
import; and the high value set upon epistemology has extended 
beyond philosophy. Men of eminence in the special sciences, like 
Helmholtz, Fick, Mach, etc., have attempted to answer the episte- 
mological questions which lie behind their sciences. So in Protestant 
theology: Ritschl's school, in particular, are convinced that the 
scientific exposition of the contents of the Christian religion 
presupposes not a metaphysics, but Kant's or Lotze's epistemology. 
6. There can be no doubt that epistemology deserves the high 
position thus accorded to it. But in face of the multiplicity of 
opinions concerning its special problem, we are called upon to 
delimit its sphere of application as precisely and definitely as we 
can. If one understands by 'knowledge' the obtaining of know- 
ledge or knowing, i.e., the acts or processes which lead to 
knowledge, epistemology evidently becomes a part of psychology. 
For these activities cannot imply anything but psychical functions ; 
indeed, we often hear of a 'psychology of knowledge,' whose 
subject-matter consists of all the conscious processes involved in 
the acquisition of knowledge, — sensation, perception, memory and 
imagination, attention and thought, etc. The old psychology 
spoke in the same sense of a/ocwZfos cognoscitiva, within which it 
distinguished between lower and higher faculties of knowledge. 
The point of view from which all these processes are considered 
is that of the purpose which they are conceived to fulfil or to be 
capable of fulfilling : what must be the nature of those psychical 
functions — so the question runs — which lead, have led and can 
lead to knowledge? This teleological standpoint, which is 
thoroughly characteristic of the older psychology, makes the 
psychology of knowledge an applied science. Epistemology, as 
thus defined, would, therefore, be a department of applied 
psychology. We trace the same tendency m e^itain. modem names 



for psjcliicol processea. The phrases 'sensation of weight,' 

'sensation of resistanee,' 'sensation of movement,' denote those 
simple sensation qualities wIucIl give riso to the idea of a heavy, 
fixed or moving object. 

7. If epistemology were nothing more than a part of applied 
psj'chology, it could not (1) form the presupposition of all the 
(lisciplince engaged with a certain subject-matter, but would itself 
presuppose the quite delinito science of psychology. (2) Moreover, 
on such a definition it must be looked ui>on as one of the special 
■jHienCfis, since empirical psychology, wliicli constitutes its foundo- 
ion, has already become a special science (ir/. §8. 9). (3) Further, 
't would 1)ear no relation to the weighty questions of the validity 

1 limits of human knowledge ; for no amount of applied psy- 

ologj could help us to determine the value or exl«nt of possible 
wledge. (4) Finally, it would be whr>Uy unable, under tJiese 
reumatances, to undertake any objective investigation of the 
general problems of the distinction between subject and object, of 
causality, of development, etc. All that it could do would be to 
show the couree which the processes of scientific enquiry or 
acquisition most usefully take in the mind of some particular 
individual ; but then it would entirely lose the character of a 
scientific philosophy and general philosophical discipline. It 
seems evident, therefore, that epiBtemoIogy cannot be tegaiJed as 
a theory of knowmg. 

The other meaning which we can give the term is that of the 
science of the results of obtaining knowledge or knowing, the 
science of knowledge as acquired. But again, in this very general 
sense, epistemology would run the risk of confusion witli logic 
and the special sciences. Now we can distinguish logic from 
epistemology (as we shall see later: §6) by entrusting to it the 
excluaive treatment of the formal principles of knowledge; and 
if we hand over the special contents of knowledge to the special 
sciences, we are obviously left with an epistemology whose 
peculiar province is that of the general, contents of knowledge. 
The discipline would, on this view, be occupied with those con- 
cepts whose comprehensive application in i^vKetftwX. »v^^ «C-«ems«. 
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made them the logical presuppositions of these sciences, and 
prevented their adequate discussion within the limits of any 
individual science. 

8. Epistemology treats, then, not of any special facts which 
can be separated from other special facts, nor yet of those more 
general contents of knowledge which can still be disposed of 
within a restricted field of scientific enquiry, but of matter 
so general that it is common and essential to all, or at least 
to great groups of the special sciences. The reader will better 
understand what is meant if we give a list of the objects which 
come under this category. 

(1) The first business of epistemology will be the definition 
of the phrase * contents of knowledge' in its most general 
sense, — an examination of the question of the possibility of 
knowledge. Such an examination is of special importance in 
connection with the * limits' of knowledge, which are generally 
admitted and often enough make their appearance in the course 
of a scientific discussion. Closely related to this last question are 
(a) the distinction between * transcendence ' and * immanence,* 
between what lies beyond all experience and what is contained 
in experience ; (Z*) the antithesis of the a priori and the a 
jposteiHari, of what in human knowledge is independent of 
experience and what is dependent upon experience; (c) the 
enquiry into the conditions of the * necessity' and 'universal 
validity' of statements, i.e., into the nature of the contents which 
make these statements possil^le, etc., etc. (2) In the second 
place, epistemology will have to test the fundamental division 
of the contents of knowledge into * subjective' and 'objective.' 
This division is so far-reaching that it differentiates the two great 
departments of natural science and psychology; all that can be 
regarded subjectively is handed over to psychology, all that can 
be objectified, to natural science. It is clear that the examination 
could not be carried out by a psychological epistemology; and it 
follows that the school of subjective idealism, which adopts the 
josjchological point of view and looks upon every datum of 
knowledge as an idea of the knomng svxb^ei^it (c/, ^26. 1 flf.), 
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has barred the way to any solution of the problem involved. 
(3) In the third place, epistemology must consider the not less 
fundamental division of knowledge into * formal ' and * material * 
constituents. (4) As a fourth problem we might set down the 
investigation of being and becoming, or change, and of one of 
the more special forms of change, development. Besides these 
enquiries, which constitute the logical presupposition of all 
the special sciences, epistemology will be occupied with certain 
less general concepts, common only to definite groups of sciences. 
(5) Under this head fall the concepts of matter, force, energy, 
life, mind, the relation between psychical and physical processes, 
etc. As a rule, however, these special questions are discussed in 
particular philosophical disciplines, such as natural philosophy or 
psychology. 

9. "We need use no argument to prove that our definition gives 
epistemology the significance of a fundamental philosophical 
science. On the other hand, we may pause for a moment to 
notice that it completely nullifies a difficulty which has often been 
urged from the dialectic standpoint against the recognition of 
epistemology as a separate discipline. The question has been 
raised, how the value and validity of knowledge can be deter- 
mined when we are always obliged to use the knowing mind in 
coming to our determination. If we posit the validity of know- 
ledge in the latter case, it is plain that no further investigation of 
the validity of knowledge is necessary. If we do not, then we 
have no criterion by which to judge of validity or invalidity at all. 
Now this line of argument will, evidently, hold only as against the 
conception of epistemology as a theory of knowing. It has no 
force whatsoever when brought against our definition of the 
discipline as a science of the most general contents of knowledge. 

There can be no doubt that epistemological investigations are 
among the most difficult in the whole realm of philosophy. Not 
only does their conceptual character require a very peculiar capacity 
for abstract thought; their dependence upon the progress of the 
special sciences — which cannot but exert great influence upon our 
knowledge of the most general conteiita oi aoivcTLti^ — ^^'a^a3CL^^^ ^ 
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ikxt same 1am&, a fjamhssirr wTsk ttx scinis of all the special 
IbmkdbeE ?f scaffmnfic irrgk. >lc«<p«>rer, thioa^ the action of a 
pFTcbcdcigiciJ Lnr of TiidT«sBl TaI5d53T, which cannot be further 
discruBBied at prec^m. we ^nd that the most general concepts arc 
tboee fim ioim^l Innr pc^rolar and phUosof^iical reflection ; so that 
epi^sUonologT mn^ a li&k of sofTera^ horn the ctMifosion of popular 
linguistic usage and from asociadcm with all sorts of metaphysical 
tbesories and beliefs. Althoo^ the science is, in principle, as 
capable of attaining to neeessitT and unirersal yalidity as any 
other discipline, still the difficulties which it has to meet are fully 
sufficient to explain the fact that epistemological antitheses still 
play a [jart in philosophy, and that the conception of the study as 
a whole cannot as yet be said to have become wholly clear and 
(hiiimte. We may note that in the special sciences, too, it is the 
mofit general theories which are least capable of a formulation 
which shall exempt them from discussion and disagreement. 

10. The varying use of the term * logic' has led to the frequent 
inchiMion of cpi«temological expositions in works which bear that title, 
and wliic.h alno deal with the problems peculiar to logic in its narrower 
wi*nw\ Wo Hhall here, then, merely mention the names of those modem 
writ^'irt wIk) h/ive given epistemology a place in their logics : Schuppe, 
hnU<« and Wiindt. The works themselves will be cited under § 6. We 
appi'iid a lint of Htrictly epistemological treatises. 

It. Onhon, Knnt^t TJieorie der Erfahrung^ 2nd ed., 1885. (The chief 
i>pln|,(Miioln^inil work of the Neo-Kantians.) 

A, llli'hl, Ihr phihrnphiwhe KritvJsnnus^ 2 vols., 3 parts, 1876-87. (The 
hrnl vnlunn* <M»ntninM an hiHtoriail exposition, beginning with Locke.) 

I(. von HiOmhort'SoUU'rn, Gruudlagen einer Erkenninissiheorie. 1884. 

»li VtiUt'll, l^v/iihrumj uhil Jknhn, 1885. 

M. Avi»nui'lup, Knfik drr mncn Erfahrung, 2 vols. 1888-90. 

U. Ilrvmuur*. /*»V iUwtxt: uml Elcmcnte des voissenschaftlicken Denkens, 
tt \m1n, tWMl> \H. (OonUlna also a short sketch of logic.) 

\^\ \A\\m\\U M^^^i^p«il\ I Edaintmsstheorie. 1894. (Takes up a 
|MM*iilHh \\\>^v\y w\\iK^\ to Umt of Kant with regard to the apriority of 

\\ i^W'^^ l%l\sh^i^%0 Uhd Krkti^htmif^k^onf. I. 1894. (Contains a 
^^UUh^I sU«^^Ui^i\^H \^f dit)Vr\n\t t^iut^tt^umU^^iiNU tendencies, in connection 
M (fh thv fyM(N>Moh t»f \\w \y<vttt\\\\\\{y wi \^ mHaphy^os, together with an 
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[L. T. HobhouBc, Tht Theory of Knowledge. 1896.] 
A history of epistemology is much needed, but still remains to be 
written. 

§ 6. Lo^'c. 

1. Logic, defined as the science of the formal principles of 
knowledge, was founded by Aristotle. Tme, we find in earlier 
thinkers anticipations of and contributions to the science : many of 
the Platonic dialogues, in particular, contain discussions of the 
formation of concepts, of definition, and of the deductive pro- 
cedure. But it was not till the time of Aristotle that logic was 
raised to the rank of an independent discii)line and its divisions 
systematically classified. The theory of inference and proof 
Aristotle calls * analytics * (to. dvakvTiKd) ; in the prior analytics 
he treats of inference, in the posterior of proof, of definitions, of 
classifications and of the inductive procedure. The theory of 
dialectical inference or reasoning from probabilities he calls * topics' 
(to. TOTTCKa). The book irepl €pfirjv€Las deals with the proposition 
and the judgment; the book ttc/jI Kari/yo/otdiv (of doubtful 
authenticity) discusses fundamental concepts. The editors and 
commentators of the Aristotelian writings named all these logical 
treatises, taken as a whole, the o/oyavov, and the science which 
they expounded, logic : Aristotle himself had used only the term 
analytics. The Stoics, of whom Zeno and Chrysippus deserve 
special mention, supplemented the Aristotelian logic by epistemo- 
logical disquisitions and the theory of hypothetical and dLsjiinctive 
inference. After the sixth century A.D., the most important 
propositions of the organon were included in the text-books of 
the * seven liberal arts,' and thus took a prominent place in the 
curriculum of the Christian schools of the middle ages. Tlie name 
of the discipline was now changed to dialectics, to accoixl with the 
Stoic subdivision of logic into dialectics and rhetoric (r/. §§3. 1 ; 4. 1). 
Logic came to be a favourite field of philosophic activity among 
the scholastics, and the Aristotelian * syllogistic,* the theory of 
inference, was developed with great subtlety. Elaborate deductions 
of permissible and impermissible inferences were made, the criteria 
being the general or special form and the \)0€>\tvve or tve^atlve 



quality of ihA jajIgtnentE conCained in them. At the e 
an isuportoat ptut; was pUyed hj the moftoTersy between 
□omimilism uiil Kaliem. The aommaliste maintained that geneml 
coocepta are merelj names {aniiia-ioiia iiunt itomiaa); the realists 
adserted that thej ate koH determinatiwia, the leal nature of the 
objects whk'h they designate {aitivermlia wot reafiii). 

2. In the modem period the Aristotelian I(^c held its own foi 
EOEoe l^igth of time. Melancthon's text-books retained it even 
is the Protestant schools. But the general revolt against Aristotle 
and the scholastics which characterises the beginnings of modem 
philosophy led lo various changes, more or less riolent and 
radical, in the complexion of the science. Fetrus Ramns (11572), 
it is tme, diverges mnch less seriously from the Aristotelian con- 
ception than his zealous polemics would lead ns to infer. His 
service consists in a systematisation of logic, which has persisted 
with but slight alteration to our own day ; logic is divided into 
four parts, the theories uf the concept, of the judgment, of 
inference and of method. Bacon's attack is more energetic. He 
discards the syllogism and the deductive procedure altc^ether, on 
the ground that they do not further knowledge and cannot lead 
to any advance in science, and eulogises induction in their stead 
as tlie one true and normal path to scientific knowledge. His 
opposition to Aristotle is expressed even in the title of his work 
upon logic, the Nomim Organoru We must admit that the 
method which Bacon describes as induction could not pass muster 
under that name at the present day. But nevertheless the li 
pulse which be gave, perhaps a little too i-igorously, to 
development of the methods employed iu the past and to 
employed in the future by the empirical science whose awakening 
he saw, has had a very considerable influence upon the history of 
logic. The euquiiiee undertaken by his successors, Hohbee, 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, into the concept and its relation 
the word are not only acute but of permanent value. 

The methodical rules prescribed by Descartes have had 
lass efl'ect. Apart from his adoption of clearness and distinct 
I c/ ktiofrledge its the test of truth, he demanded no more 




the anaJyeis of difficulties, the orderly arrangement of thoughts, 
and complete eynojisea or ennmemtiona. MathematicB fiupplied him 
with an ideal of scientific exposition. Spinoza held mathematics 
in still higher esteem ; while Leibniz and Wolff try to found 
the procedure of all the sciences, so far as possible, upon mathe- 
matical models. Wolff wrote a systematic logic, which he 
r^rded as the foundation of philosophy in general (f/, g 3. 3), 
He divides logic, in his uaaal way, into a theoretical and practical 
discipline. The former deals with concept, judgment and 
inference, in Aristotelian fashion; the latter seeks not only to 
formulate technical scientific methods, but also to lay down similar 
rules for the conduct of life. 

3, We owe to Kant the separation of logic from epistemology, 
and a new and fruitful clasaification of iU Eubject-matter. He 
defines it as the science of the right use of reason and under- 
standing according to the a prion principles of ' how the under- 
Etaiiding should thiuk,' i.e., subsumes it on the one hand to 
the idea of end, making it to some degree a technical or norma- 
^A discipline, and on the other assigns to it a purely formal 
His division of logic is best shown by the following 
Logic. 



I 



General. 



Special. 



Appliud. 



Doctrine of Elements. Methodology. 

The feature of this scheme wliiuh has found most general 
acceptance is the distinction of methodology, the theory of 
method, from the theory of the elements (concept, judgment and 
inference). In modem timeu there haa appeared a whole seriee 
of excellent and formative treatises on logic. The paUn of highest 
merit among them all must be awarded to the work of John 
Stuart Mill (f 1872), the first logical reformer. Mill's Syelem of 
Logic, Ralioniutiive anil Iiuluctive, was published in 1843, and had 
^ p into eight editions before the death of its author. Follow- 

[ tlie traditions of Engliali lo^o, MiU. u\a.V«& vaixKSAsWL '^*. 
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centre of his whole enquiry, and attaches very little importance to 
deduction and the syllogism. F. Ueberweg's System der Logik 
(5th ed., revised by Jiirgen Bona Meyer, 1882) is especially 
valuable for its numerous historical excursus. M. W. Drobisch 
has attempted in his Neue Darstellung der Logik (5th ed., 1887) 
to work out a purely formal logic, upon Herbartian principles 
{cf, § 2. 7). The most recent Grerman works, on the other hand, 
have endeavoured to steer a middle course between Hegel's 
metaphysical conception of the science {cf. § 3. 4) and Herbart's 
purely formal standpoint. At the same time many important 
changes have been introduced in the treatment of certain parts 
of logic. Thus C. Sigwart {Logik, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1889-93 ; tr. 
by Helen Dendy, 1894) gives judgment the most prominent place 
in his discussions, while B. Erdmann {Logik, vol. I., 1892) has, 
in name at least, completely eliminated the theory of the concept. 
H. Lotze {System der Philosophie. L Logik, 2nd ed., 1880; Eng. tr., 
2nd ed., 1888), W. Schuppe {Erkenntnisstheoretische Logik, 1878) 
and W. Wundt {Logik, 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1893 flf.) combine episte- 
mological disquisitions with the development of properly logical 
theories. Th. Lipps' Grundzilge der Logik, 1893, is a brief but 
very clear and suggestive exposition of logic frdm the psycho- 
logical point of view. Lastly, among historical treatises we may 
mention the monumental work of K. von Prantl, Geschichte der 
Logik im AbemUamJe, whose four volumes (1855-70) bring the 
reader, unfortunately, no farther than the first thirty years of the 
sixteenth century, and F. Harms' Geschichte der Logik (1881). 

4. Logic is, without doubt, the most advanced of all the 
philosopliical disciplines, both as rogaixls tlie mode of formulation 
and the certainty and finality of its statements. Nevertheless, we 
find here as elsowhei'e diflerences in method of treatment and in 
individual theory. HegeFs assumption of the identity of thought 
and existence, and the metaphysical logic wliich grew out of it, 
may, it is true, be considered to have been definitely abandoned at 
the present day, thanks more especially to the adverse criticism of 
Trendelenburg's Logische Untersuchungen (3rd ed., 1870). But 
alongside of this an epistemological, a puvely formal and a psycho- 
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logical logic have grown up and flourished, while the last few 
decades have added a mathematical logic to the list. Epvstemo- 
logical logic treats of the general contents of knowledge in 
connection with the properly logical questions. The purely /onwa/ 
logic takes no account at all of contents or of the significance of 
the forms of thought for scientific knowledge. The psycliological 
view makes logic a department of psychology; thought, and, in 
particular, correct thought, are considered as psychical processes. 
Finally, mathemcUical logic has earned its special title by the 
invention of a new system of symbols, a logical algorithm or 
calculus. Again, we may draw a distinction between logical 
treatises according as they emphasise the nwnnatice character of 
the science, the laying down of rules and precepts for the opera- 
tions of thought, or merely look upon scientific thought itself as 
the object of a descriptive or esqilanatory investigation. In face 
of these divergences of opinion, we cannot attempt to give any 
detailed criticism of separate theories, but must confine ourselves 
to the presentation, in a consistent way, of what we take to be the 
prevailing view of the problems of logic. 

5. We defined logic above (§5. 1) as the science of the formal 
principles of knowledge. By *fonnal principles' wo mean the 
general relations, presupposed in every instance of the acquisition 
of knowledge, between the objects of knowledge and the symbols 
(words, letters, figures, etc.) which designate or represent them. 
The dictionary may be said to give us these relations, in so far as 
it gives the meanings of particular woixis; and conversation or 
communication of any kind presupposes a knowledge of the. 
relations obtaining between the expressions employed and the 
objects to which they i-cfer. With logic, however, it is different. 
Logic does not try to find out all the possible meanings of particu- 
lar symbols ; it is content to furnish a scientific exposition of the 
general facts and laws of these relations, *.e., to state the conditions 
under which every special system of nomenclature or terminology 
must be worked out and applied. But, further, it concerns itself 
only with that sort of knowledge which leads to scientifically 
valid results, and accordingly claims \3ie \.\W.^ oi y^"^^^^"^^"^^ *^ 
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all scientific knowledge. Since, however, limitation of the aim of 
a science necessarily means a sharp definition of the purpose 
which it subserves, logic turns aside from the consideration of the 
various possible paths to knowledge, and even of those which have 
actually been trodden in the past, and becomes a normaiive disci- 
pline, i.e., a science whose object is not a datum, something given, 
but must be tenned ideal, realisable only under certain conditions. 
The ideal aim of all science is a universally valid formula or a 
system of universally valid formulae. Logic, therefore, shows us 
the conditions imder which this ideal can be attained, e.e., lays 
down definite rules for scientific investigation in general. In this 
sense we can accept the current definition of it as the *art of 
thinking,' including under the word * thinking * all the operations 
which constitute the objective conditions of the attainment of the 
purpose described above. Such conditions would be the formation 
of useful concepts, a system of classification, an inductive or 
deductive procedure, etc. And since, again, a complete scientific 
account of all these rules presupposes a knowledge of the elements 
which go to determine them, logic is not only a methodology, 
but also a theory of the elementary processes. Thus the concept, 
the meaning of a symbol, is a logical element in every scientific 
formula ; and judgment, the scientific formula itself, is an element 
in more complicated thought - connections ; and inference, the 
logical colligation of scientific formulae, is the next higher element 
in a comprehensive scientific argument. In this way the theory of 
concept, judgment and inference becomes a necessary propaedeutic 
to the higher normative fimction of logic, which it must attempt 
to discharge in the form of a methodology. 

6. A few critical remarks upon the psychological and mathe- 
matical methods of treating logic may help to explain and justify 
our view of its nature and purpose. No one can deny that 
scientific formulae, with all that appertains to them, are spoken 
or written by subjects, and may therefore be regarded as the 
voluntary actions or thought-activities of individuals. But this 
is no reason for subsuming logic to psychology. For (1) logic 
and epistemology, as forming part oi a ^(iu^ial scifinoe of know- 



ledge, have to determine thu- presuppositions of all the sciencea, J 
inclusive of psychology. Logic, then, obvioualy, cannot be ft 1 
department of psychology; if it were, it could not do its duty, 
k any rate so far as psychology was concerned. (2) We may say 
ftat where the Hubject-niatter of logic and of paychologj' is the 
nine, it is treated from an entirely dift'erent point of view. 
raychology, in dealing with concepts, tries to show how thoy 
take shape in the course of the individual life, and what I 
psychical states are implied in their use. It has to answef I 
pestiona as to the general or special nature of the ideas, aa I 
the reproduction of symbols l>y various pereeptious, i 
peculiar conditions under which the heaiing, reading and J 
.ting subject is placed. The logical discussion of concepts iai 
ipletely foreign to these enquiries. For logic, concepts taoM 
iply the relations between name and object; and it deab only^^ 
■ith the general forms of such relations and the objective con- 
itiona of their employment. (3) The fact that judgments must 
termed voluntary actions or operations of thought tells us 
'absolutely nothing of their validity, their truth or falsehood. 
On the contrary, the dependence of scientific fonnulte ( 
subject who may happen to use them is for logic entirely I 
lirrelevant. It is a matter of complete indifference whether the.| 
Igment is read, hoard or written; whether it arouses thitf 
iiation or that ; how far the attention is involved in it, etc I 
only when we separate logic and psychology in thisl 
way that we can understand how logic could attain as early I 
aa it did to the form of an exact science, and could len 
little affected as it has, even down to the present time, by th« I 
inges and advances in. psychological knowledge. 
7. The new science of mathematical logic seeks to represent 
,ldl the relations existing among concepts, analytically, by me 
of appropriate symbols, and to derive conclusions or deduce r 
facts from these data by mathematical conversions and trans 
formations. The foundation of the logical algorithm, in its si 
1 laid by G. Boole in his work, An rnvesligation q/ 
ThmffJd (1854). After him 'W. S. 3feN«oa, i.^ 
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C. S. Pierce and E. Schroeder (VorUsuiUjefi ubei- die Algebra der 
Loijilf, I., 1890) have done most to devdope the science. We may 
illustrate its procedure by one simple example. The fundamental 
form of all categorical judgmente is expressed in the relation 
a^b, wliPii the sign = indioalee equality of extension, and the 
sign { the subordination of a to h. If, now, a ^ h and li ^ •; 
it is inferred that a ^e. A grave objection to the view that 
this logic can ever be the whole of logic is that it confines all 
relations among concepts to the extension of the concepts. 
Recently, however, an attempt has been made, with some 
Bucceaa, to transcend this exclusive logic of extension, and 
subject the contents of concepte to a similarly mathematical 
mode of exposition (logic of contents). We would, nevertheless, 
call attention to the following arguments : 

(1) With a few entirely trivial exceptions, mftthematicnl logic 
is a sujierHuity. Nothing is gained by it which cannot be gained, 
and gained more easily, by means of verbal logic. It jire- 
supposoa not only familiarity with the expressions current in 
ordinary logic, but the further knowledge of the symbolic 
language peculiar to itself. 

(2) Tlie method of treatment often does violence to Ic^cal 
terms, never exhibiting them except as dressed out quantitively 
and deductively iii mathematical garK Indeed, there is a great 
deal (the theory of the eoneopt or of induction, e.g.) which 
cannot he adequately represented at all in mathematical form. 

(3) The experiment was frequently tried, in earher times, of 
representing certain logical proportions or relations in a simple 
and pictorial way hy aid of geometrical figures or brief analytical 
proofs. But tins procedure is simply a procedure sometimes 
followed by mathematics itself — a concrete realisation of the 
logical connection — and not in any sense a mathematical logic. 

(4) It is clear that logic gains nothing in foreo or accuracy 
by mathematical formulation; for it is the logical element, of 
course, that gives mathematics its force and accuracy. It is only 
because mathematics is freer than any other science of all the 

confusing pwpottieB natural to a kuo'nVeilac wbose contents is 



me 



sharply defined, ot whose subject-matter hoe penetrated to tlie 
popular conaeiousaess, that it gives us most directly and plainly 
the impression of logical precision and necesaity, 

(6) Mathematical logic — though its representatives usually fail I 
see this — consists simply of a {lecuUar technique, a special j 
ithod of colligating concepts und judgments with one another; 
theory of tlionght or of the piu^xisive employment of I 
the functions of knowleilge. But then it ciuinol lie logic itself J 
whose business it is to supply us with just tliis theory. 

LrCEIlATlTRB, 

'£a logigue <yu Vairl de penser, 1682 and later. (Thia is the ' Port 
~ ' logic ; one of the most famous works of the Cartesian school : 

p. 41). 

F. H. Bradley, Prindiiles of Logic, 1883 (cf. p. 42). 
'JB. Boeanquct, Loyie. or tlie Morphology of Kmiwledyt, 1888.] 
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B. THE SPECIAL PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINES. 
§ 7- Natural Philosophy. 
1. The philosophical thought ot ancient Greece begins with 
natural philosophy. The two principal schools of prc-Socratic 
philosophers are usually termed the 'earlier' and 'later' natural 
philosophy ; and all the various attempts of the time to determine 
ke nature of things were directed predominantly upon nature, 
in the external objects of perception. Indeed, this purpose 
played so large a part in the scientific enquiry of the age tJiat, 
even when attention was given to man himself and the things of 
mind, the activities which attracted greatest notice were those 
that seemed to contribute most to a knowledge of external nature, . 
It is not difficult to find a reason for the prominence accorded to ■ 
nature at a period wlien interest in geueml philosophical investiga- I 
just awaking. 



tion V 



(1) Even to-day, popular thinking looks upon 'thmgs' — soUd, 1 
heavy, coloured, resonant things — as having absolute existence, J 
I entirely disregards the share which the perceiving subject I 
loubtedly has in the perception of such objects, Objectification, | 
t IB, is the most natural attitude lor us \a Wa-ft "^^ \Rra«f& 
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^^■■InKe, and onlj a mat 

^^■pl *o u^ijec-ttve t» in pairt » p ro du ct of ■"*'^'' lad A>tl^^^| 
HjHn^ in part wns^Quv^ ^en — yoBamij, at n^ ^te— mIih^^H 
ow idea. Ptulokig? beats out Ibia jndgiBeiit bj- dwwii^ OriV 
iiBOtei! fur Die otij<>ct« of waae perception aie aufier denloped p 
Ituui liiuuiM for tike Milijeetire huuiiiaae of seeing bearii^ aenang 1 
ponviving, etc. U 

(2) The exclusive uiterest which a primitive civilisatirai Uktt 1' 
in tliu exterual in nature is det«niuned by the supreme impotUBCe ll 
of a kn((wl>!dge of natural proceseee, in order that diey may be I' 
■nbjngnUd, i^lcuUted, foreseen. Indeed, it is tme to aay in 1 
genuml that the \ia\ni^ to knowledge, when we first meetvitli it, 1 
fa rooted in the impulse to seU-preservation ; and that even when 1 
(Ha hem in philoeophy : rf, g 2. 2) it begins to develope a force of ita I 
itwii, iU coiinu is for some time determined by coneideratioUB of 1 
the value luid lulvantage of the knowledge obtained for Uie 
purpoNCB of practical life. 

2. The must Enipurtant theory of natural philoBophy in old 
driiok tbouglit, if not in that of the whole of antiquity, is the 
Lhoory propounded by the Atomiata. They were the first to draw 
ftiiy Hort of cloar distinction between the external world, aa 
doteniiliiublii uiily in ii quantitative way, and the internal, as 
dnteriiiiiiiiblu only in lerroa of quality. It can be proved that 
thin piiR'ly mochftnicid view of luiture, which reappeared at the 
Iwginning of modurn philosophy, was to some extent a necessary 
corollary of Anaxiiuouos' theory that air woa the essence of all 
things. lu l»ti>r Oroitk and modiEeval thought, however, the 
Htoni!iitic lh(K)ry, inipurtiuit aa it might have been for scientific 
ilivfiatigutiori, wiui dinplaoed by the doctrine of Plato and Aristotle, 
who Inughl that natural tilings have no real existence at all, but 
ivrti mther the negation of real existence, — or at moat contain the 
poaaiblljty or jiotentiidity of existence, — whOe true reality is to be 
found in form, in ideas or concepts. Alongside of this subordina- 
tion of laatter went the su1»titution of a teleological or purposive 
tlit^ory for the purely meohamcal, causal view of the colligation of 
tintliml jtrocgaeoe. Pluto discuaaua the t^uestions of natural philo* 
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Sophy in the Tinuxus; Aristotle principally in the ra (ftva-iKa or 
ffwa-ucrf aKpoaa-is — the treatise ordinarily cited as the Physics. 
Keither in the Atomists nor in Plato and Aristotle do we find any 
distinction made between a special natural science and a more 
general natural pliilosophy. 

The interest in natural philosophy shows a great falling off in 
the succeeding schools. Epicurus, however, deserves especial 
gratitude for having accepted Democritus' doctrine of the atoms, 
practically unchanged. Tlie contempt for nature which is so 
marked a feature of Chiistian i)hilo80phy is to Ije explained, in 
part, by the influence of Platonic ideas ; the sensible and material 
is not simply appearance, mere phenomenal existence, but also 
evil, the bad principle (r/. § 9. 3). It is only occasionally in the 
middle ages that we come across any less negative attitude toward 
natural objects and occurrences. Roger Bacon (f 1294) is marked 
out by his greater knowledge of their import and personal share 
in their investigation. 

3. With the beginning of modem natural science — with the 
coming of men like Copernicus, Galilei and Kepler — all this is 
altered. It is not by chance that just where we find the first 
trace of the new philosophy, in Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-64), 
Bemardinus Telesius (1508-88) and the rest, we find also the 
greatest emphasis laid upon natural philosophy. But how close 
the connection still was between philosophy and special science is 
seen in the fact that Galilei and Kepler both regarded themselves, 
primarily, as philosophers, and arrived at their great discoveries 
by way of very general considerations. The results of all these 
enquiries liave exerted a vast influence upon the philosophical 
view of the universe. We may conveniently arrange them under 
the five following heads. 

(1) The first important result of modem natural science 
to be mentioned here, was the disproof of the 'heaven of 
fixed stars' of the ancients, and the consequent hypothesis of 
the infinity of space. Out of this grew that antithesis of the 
sensible and the supersensible or insensible, of which every 
religiously coloured metaphysics had thenceforth to take WJ«ft^Ma^^ 
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The solid vault of the sky was turned to an infinite mass of 
vapour, and those who still clung to the religious ideas of a world 
beyond this world could not now think of it as realised in 
sensible form, but only in insensible. The antithesis soon came 
to be identical with that between bodily and mental, physical 
and psychical. 

(2) A second great result was the discovery of a strict 
uniformity in the relations of all bodies, and of the possibility 
of a thorough-going application of mathematics to natural phe- 
nomena. This banishes all arbitrariness and indeterminism from 
the realm of perception, and drives them to take refuge in the 
only region left, — that of mind or morals. The antithesis of 
sensible and supersensible or insensible thus takes over a new 
meaning from that of nature and mind or morals, mechanism and 
freedom. 

4. (3) In the third place, the basal assumptions of modem 
natural science have led to an exact definition of matter as 
objective, and to the important doctrine of the subjectivity of 
the qualities of sense (c/1 § 5. 1). Galilei distinguishes between 
the essential and the accidental properties of bodies. In the 
former class he puts form, relative magnitude, position, time, 
movement or rest, number, and isolation or contiguity with other 
bodies. All these attributes are inseparable from the idea of 
body. On the other hand, it is not necessary to the existence of 
a body that it should be white or red, bitter or sweet, resonant or 
mute, pleasantly or unpleasantly odorous ; these are all expressions 
for the effects of bodies upon our sense organs. Here again it 
is evident that the antithesis of physical and psychical assumes a 
new and more exact fonn. 

(4) A fourth principal result is the change in our estimation 
of the importance of the earth, and of ourselves who live upon 
the earth and are devoted to the acquisition of knowledge con- 
cerning it. The earth has ceased to be the centre of the universe, 
and is now merely one of the numerous planets which circle 
Toundi the sun, an infinitesimal point in the infinity of spacQ. 
The proud claim of man to be the ftnal purpose of the world's 
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development gives place to a more modest conception of his 
destiny ; and the dogmatic theories of earlier centuries are trans- 
formed to a sceptical valuation of the capacity of our faculty of 
knowledge. We are brought to a consciousness of the sul)- 
jectivity, the inevitable limitation of human knowledge and 
human appreciations. 

(5) Fifthly and lastly: the impression produced by these 
pioneer researches in natural science meant a better understanding 
of the value wliich all observation and all experience have for all 
knowledge, if only they are controlled by a rational purpose and 
combined with the deductive activity of the understanding. 
Galilei declares that a thousand reasons are not able to prove a 
real experience untrue. At the same time, however, the new 
antithesis of outer and inner experience is brought upon the 
stage of philosophic thought. 

5. There is no trace of any theoretical separation of natural 
science from natural philosophy until towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. Descartes' Principia philosophiae combines 
the two. Wolff's terms * exijerimental physics' and 'rational 
cosmology ' are indicative rather of different methods of exposition 
(c/. § 3. 3) than of a difference in subject-matter. Nor did 
Newton, to whom we owe the establishment of the fundamental 
concepts of modem physics, draw a distinction between physics 
and philosophy. Natural philosophy may be said to have assumed 
an independent place mth the appearance of three works, at the 
end of the eighteenth century : the Sysfeme de la nature of 1770, 
Kant's Metaphydsche Anfangsgriinde der Naturicissenschaft (1786), 
and Schelling's Enticurf eines Systems der NaturpMlosopliie (1799). 
The aim of the first of these was rather propagandist than scientific. 
The name Mirabaud appeared upon the title-page; but the actual 
author was, in all probabiHty, Baron Holbach (f 1789). The book 
proceeded, however, from the group of * Encyclopaedists,' and 
evidently contains contributions from other hands, — from Diderot 
in particular. Its first volume is devoted to the exposition of a 
purely materialistic metaphysics (§ 16). The whole of the second 
volume is a polemic against religion, and es^cvaJX^ ^Ctia Cto&^YWx 
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faith. The results attained liy the natural science of the time 
are worked up with great skill into a single system of natui'ol 
phenomena ; but no account is taken of any definite investigation. 
Kant's Metaplnjeiaiche An/an(iarirunile is siniply an attempt to 
establish the a jtriori principles of all natural science, and conse- 
quently deals excluBively with the most general concept*, — tlioae 
of matter, motion, force, etc. Kant arrives at what ia called a 
dyTianiic concnption of nature, and finds the essential character of 
the phciiomeua of external nature in forces wliich are distributed 
iu space, and act and react upon one anothei'. At tliis poiut 
Solielling takes up the question. He dcrelopes the Kantian 
tlieory of nature, more ea]>ecially upon the organic side, applying 
the telcological arguments {rf. g 20} which Kant had set forth iii 
hJB Kriiil/ tier Uiiheildiraft (1790). The wliole i>f nature, he 
thinks, is a graduated system of purposes, hegiuning with its lowest, 
most insignificant and cindeat forma, and rising to its highest, 
richest and most delicate manifestation in the mental life of uian. 
Here, then, the question of the development of natural phenomena 
ia set in the forefront of philosophical enquiry. 

6. Schotling'a tlieory of development was largely and boldly 
conceived, and des]iite the fantastic form wliich it assumed in the 
hands of its author and iiis more immediate school — of whom 
Steffena was most prominent in geology and Okeu in biology — 
found gonend acceptance among workers in n.itural science at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Not a few of the men who 
Liter did good work in tho field of exact research were originally 
adherents of Schelling'a natural pliilosophy. The widespread dis- 
repute into which it fell ichcn its acientiiic inadequacy was realised, 
Inken together with the overthrow of the Hegelian philosophy, led 
to ft general distrust in any contributions to natui'al science, in the 
wider sense of the tenn, offered by philosophers proper. We can 
see now that limited material was cliiefly to blame for Uie in- 
suflScioncy of the natural philosophy in matters of detail, and that 
its great value lay not in the special knowledge which it embodied, 
but ill its ability to satisfy llie craving for a consistent explanation 
of things, an exp/anntion that stiould i»c\\\4e ttws TiVwlc of nature. 
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oiganic as well as inotgunic, psychiciU us well ns [iliysiuul. Kcvcutly ' 
a has grown to be the ctistoni for sciciitific workers to try and 
satisfy their own philosopliic noetls, aiiJ for philosophers to 1 
approach the special proWems of natural philosophy only luider 1 
the more general formulntion of mutaphysics or of episteniology I 
and logic. Tills state of alfnirs is not one for us to congrntulnl* 1 
ourselves upon. Tlie philosopliical ideas propounded by the trpre- 1 
sentatives of natural science ore invalidate<l, almost without exco]^l 
tion, by ignorance of the history of philosophy and hy u y)rcjudiu<Ml \ 
estimate of eonulusiuns drawn from experiences nncl results within ' 
one special field. On the other hand, we hope to %)\ovi in what 
follows, hy an enumeration of the oly'ecta with which a natur^ 
philosophy woidd have to do, that the task of instituting a general 1 
investigation into the principles of natural Hcicnce confronts philo* J 
sophy to-day just as it did a ccntuiy ago. 

7. It is plainly characteristic of nntui'al plulosopliy to overlap I 
metaphyaica on the one side and cpistemology and logic on tha| 
other. The collection and working-over of scientilic results a 
exceedingly important for a general theory of the universe, while 1 
natural science specialises, by particular application, the most 
general contents and forms of knowledge. We abstract here from 
possible import of natural philosophy for a theory of Uie J 

iverse. Its remaining problems fall into tliree groups. 

(1) The first group consists of certain definite epistemological I 

leslions. Chief of these arc the questions of the reohty ot'\ 
external world, of the meaning of ' law,' and of the concepts 
causation, substance and development. Tliut their discussion is 

purely logical prerequisite of work in luitural scieuco is clear 
igh ; all of the concepts named, as well as tlie hy^iothesis of 
exifltence of an external world, play a jjart in the e.xyiositions 

the special sciences, — but none of them receive that careful and 
comprelienaive treatment which their veiy general significance 
would lead us to expect. They can obtain it only at the hands of 
a natural philosophy. 

t(2) In tlie second place, natural philosophy must critically 
unine the methods and fundameulal wmiie^\a ul vVfc Ttsto^x<&. I 
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sciences. The problems mentioned under (1) are not confined to 
the domain of natural science, though they are there given a 
special application ; the problems of this second group are couched 
in terms of concepts and methods which have been shaped by the 
natural sciences, and find scientific use only within their limits. 
Here belong matter, force, energy, motion, and the spatial and 
temporal factors of natural occurrence. These concepts, like the 
others, although they constitute quite special preconditions of 
scientific knowledge, are not subjected to the critical examination 
they deserve by natural science itself. And those refined 
procedures, by which the natural sciences are ever attaining to 
greater knowledge, must also furnish weighty matter for logical 
consideration. 

8. (3) Finally, we must entrust to natural philosophy the task 
of thorough analysis and appreciation of scientific theories, or at 
least of those which possess any wide significance: the atomic 
theory, the biological theory of evolution, the mechanical and 
vitalistic theories of life, etc. Under this heading we shall look 
for an epistemological determination of the meaning of the term 
* theory,' as employed by natural science, and a decision between 
the many opposing hypotheses, made on the basis of an intimate 
knowledge of the facts upon which they rest, and with an eye to 
their metaphysical value. It need hardly be said that familiarity 
with the methods and results of scientific investigation is indis- 
pensable for the solution of all these questions. 

It follows from what was said above (c/. § 7. 6) that the modern 
literature of natural philosophy is exceedingly scanty. Special con- 
tributions have come from workers in natural science, and there are 
chapters dealing \vith natural philosophy in various epistemological and 
metaphysical treatises. Apart from these, we may call attention, in the 
first place, to the Philosophie der Naturmssenschaft, by F. Schultze (2 
vols., 1881-82). The first part contains a history of natural philosophy 
down to Kant ; the second gives a systematic exposition of * critical 
empiricism.* The author has, however, confined himself to a discussion, 
from the Kantian standpoint, of the most general problems of natural 
philosophy. We may recommend, secondly, K. Kroman's valuable 
work, Unsere Naturerkenrdnm (1883 ; iiom the Danish). The book is 
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devoted to an exclusively epistemological treatment of matliematicti and 
natural science. E. Lasswitz' Geschichte der Atomidik (2 vola, 1890) is 
also a noteworthy contribution to the history of natural philosophy. 
\Cf, W. Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences and Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences^ 1837 and 1840.] 



§ 8. Psychology. 

1. While the distinction between exact work within the natural 
sciences and a philosophical consideration of the general principles 
underlying them was fully recognised in the eighteenth century, 
the analogous separation of psychology as a special science from 
psychology as a department of philosophical enquiry is only now 
in course of making. Our survey of the development of psycho- 
logy must, therefore, touch upon questions which really belong to 
a definite and specialised discipline. 

The first thing necessary to the working-out of a psychology is 

« 

a more or less clear and precise idea of the relation between 
physical and psychical, or a delimitation of the two fields of 
natural science and psychology. The contents and method of any 
'psychology,' therefore, depend upon its author's personal con- 
ception of the nature of the psychical. We may conveniently 
distinguish three periods in the history of the science. 

(1) In the first, mind, the substrate of all psychical phenomena, 
is identified with the vital principle. This view carries with it a 
very broad interpretation of psychology. 

(2) In the second, the province of mind is limited by the 
definition of * mental ' as that which can be known by internal 
perception. At this stage, i.e., the division of physical and 
psychical depends upon a sharp opposition of external and internal 
perception. 

(3) The third and, probably, final period, which has found its 
explicit formulation in quite recent times, makes the psychical 
co-extensive with the subjective, i.e., with what is dependent 
upon the experiencing individual. That element in direct, un- 
mediated, unreflecting experience which is dependent u^jon the 
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experiencing subject, and gives evidence of this dependence, is 
the psychical clement in the exi)erience. On the other hand, 
that element in it which is independent of the subject, and 
whose existence and mode of operation depend upon laws of 
their own, is termed objective or physical 

2. The view of the first i>eriod as to the nature of mind 
prevailed in antiquity and throughout the middle ages. It meets 
us unmistakably in the earliest systematic treatise upon psychology 
that has come down to us, Aristotle's ir^pl \pvxrjs. In the first 
book Aristotle gives a critical survey of previous psychological 
theories. In the second, he defines mind as the entelechy of 
the body, i.e., as its actualisation or formative principle. At 
the same time he describes its faculties or divisions in detail. 
The lowest mental faculty is the nutritive function ; this belongs 
only to plants, the lowest organisms. Next above it stands the 
sensitive mind, which together with the nutritive is pi*esent in 
animals. The highest level of mental development is reached 
with the rational mind. Aristotle makes this the distinguishing 
characteristic of man, who possesses it along with the other two. 
Now an author who attributes the nutritive function to mind 
is evidently of the opinion that mind and vit^d principle are 
one and the same, i.e., that mind is the source of all those 
peculiar phenomena which we group together under the name 
of *life,' and oppose to the lifeless, to inorganic matter. The 
second book concludes with remarks upon the senses. In the 
tliiixl, Aristotle discusses perception and idea (memory, imagi- 
nation), the understanding, feeling, desire, and movement. 
Christian philosophy took over from Aristotle the idea of a 
separation, conceptual if not actual, of the rational mind from 
the lower mental faculties. The division was not only useful 
as pointing the difference between man and the animals, — it 
distinguished a perishable and an imperishable element in the 
final work of creation, and provided a simple psychological basis 
for the sharp contrast of sense and reason, of the faculty for the 
things of time and of this world and the sense for things eternal 
and tho world heyoiid. 
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3. The same view obtained at the lx»ginuiiig of miKleni 
philosophy. The Italian natural philosophers generally divided 
mind into mortal and immortal, reasoning and merely {K^rceiving 
parts. They laid, perhaps, an even greater stress ujion the 
advantages j)ossessed by the immortal {mrt of mind in the 
acquisition of true knowledge. Its procedure is uituitive ; it 
knows the truth by an immediate perception ; whereas tlio 
mortal part is dependent upon the senses and uj)on demon- 
stration or deduction. The mortal part, that is to say, is the 
substrate even of those activities which are ordinarily ascribed 
to the understanding, — inference from given assumptions, the 
logical colligation of concepts.^ 

At this point the road lies open to a more consijstent idea of 
psychology. When once it is realised that the * intuitive* 
knowledge of the human mind has not dwelt in it from all 
eternity, i.e., is not a connate possession of the mind, but little 
is needed to do away with the uimatural separation into mortal 
and immortal parts, and set up a new and better definition of 
'mental.' The honour of effecting this reform in psychology 
belongs to John Locke, the founder of modem epistemology 
(^/. §5. 2). With him the second period of psychology begins — 
the period characterised by the definition of mind as the substrate 
of the internal sense. It is clear that this theory must look upon 
all purely organic processes as physical and not psychical; for the 
processes of organic life are known through external perception in 
precisely the same way as inorganic phenomena. The wide 
acceptance of the two forms of sense or perception is seen in 
Leibniz' use of the terms 'perception' and 'apperception,' the 
coimterparts of Locke's 'sensation' and 'reflection.' The 
German psychology of the eighteenth century employed the words 
simply to mean the activities of the external and internal senses. 

^ The Cartesian differentiation of mind and body, by thought and exten- 
sion, is simply a special expression of the same fundamental idea. It has 
been more important for metaphysics than for psychology. What had 
previously been called the * mortal * part of mind, was by Descartes referred 
to the physical realm. It followed as a matter of course that animals were 
miiidless and automatic. 
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4. Even to-day the difference between psychical and physicij u 
often referred to Locke's difference between internal and externa! 
perception, though a very little reflection shows that no clear idea 
of their rektion can be gained from it. 

(1) In the first place, there is no 'iutemaJ sense,' in the strict 
meaning of the phrase, but only external senses, i.e., definite organs 
for the reception of stimuli. The expression can, therefore, never 
be used othenvise than figuratively, and even so is dangerous 
unless a clear idea of the nature of the function which it indicates 
has been previously acquired in some other way. 

(2) The antithesis of external and internal perception cannot be 
allowed to pass as an adequate expression for differences in the 
woi'M of given facts. Modem epistemology has proved that our 
oiiginal experience does not full apart into two different worlds, 
but is entirely unitary. Ttie relations expressed by the phrases 
' internal ' and ' external perception ' are of later growth, and 
depend upon all sorts of observations; there are not two radically 
and intrinsically difl"erent functions. In other wotds, the terms 
ate not necessary and unequivocal names for separate, co-existent 
acts, but merely figurative expressions — not too happily chosen — 
of a deeper-lying distinction, 

(3) Finally, if the hypothes 
perception were correct, we should be e 
to the qualities of sense, i.e., to what i 
For modem natural science, while it i 
knowledge of objective processes, refers them aa fiicts to the 
knowing subject {i-f. % 7. 4), On the other band, there can be 
no doubt that (as Locke himself definitely stated) they originate 
in external and not in internal perception; so tliat psychology 
would lie precluded from discussing what is obviously a part of 
mental life. 

5. Psychologists have thus been led, in recent years, to attempt 
another definition of the 'psychicaL' The third period l>egins 
with a reference to the epistemological idea of the subject or the 
'subjective.* The unitariness of all the original data of 
o.vporionco is admitted, but a diatiiiction drawn between a 



L external and internal 

■ntirely at a loss in regard 

low called 'sensation.' 

3 them as aids to the 



(ubjective and an objective factor, from whose co-oporalion t 
esult. 'Sensation,' 'idea,' ' percejitioii,' aie nanica for 
lubjectipe factor; ' objects,' and the ' proi>e[ties,' ' iitaUts ' 
1^ relations of objects' are espnsaaionB for the objective facto 
iBut there are also phenomena in the originnl experiences i 
K;aTB of a purely subjective nature — the 'images' of memot 

■ feelings, desires, volitiona — and wliich accordinj^Iy admit > 
lot psychological examination. It is evident that those who 
F-to the difference of subject and object for the distinction lietwM 

psychical and physical take a great deal of work upon them ; 
have to determine in each particular case wliat proportion of a 
experience is referable to snbjsctive factors. But this is pr 
f what the workers in natural science do. Everyone who h 

n to make scientific investigations knows that the first thi 
I'Umed at is a knowledge of the object, — of the objective, thai id 
twitli all its subjective accretions stripped off. The very idea i 
'error of observation,' above and beyond biaccuracies i 
^circumstance or technique, is an indication that subjective statd 

■ have something to say in the investigation of natuiul pheu 
land the popular notion that we see or hear ' something that is 
l.there,' or that what seeius to be seen is ' only in our e 
lae straight to the selfsame difficulty. For the developed c 
leciousncas, as for tlie naive, every exp^ence ia an unitary 

■ whole; and it is only the habit of abstract reflection upon 
lexperience that makea the objective and subjective worids sean 
I to fall apart as originally different forms of existence. Just t. 
I a plane curve can lie represented in analytical geometry a 
T function of two variables, the absciasie and the onUnates, ivi 

prejudice to the unitary course of the curve itself, so the i 

of human oxporionco may be reduced to a sulyective and i 

objective factor without prejudice to its real coherence (c/. § 2 

J 12 f.). E. Much (Beilnige nur Aiudym (lev Emjijiiuluni/e>t, 1 

1 and R. Avenarius (c/. § 5, 10) were the first to work out this 

\ Tiew with full theoretical consistency. The author believes that 

i given the first exposition of psychology, from 
tetandpoint, in his ditijulrm der Peycfwlogie (1893, tr. H 
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6. From the earliest times attempts had been made, more or loss 
independently of the prevailing opinion as to the nature of mind, 
to determine the interrelations of psychical and purely bodily 
processes. The theory of ^animal spirits' {spiritus aniniales)^ 
propounded in the second century a.d. by Claudius Galenus, found 
wide acceptance as an explanation of the vital processes of the 
human body and their connection with certain psychical functions. 
It remained the current view, with but little modification, down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. The nerves were conceived 
of as very fine tubes, fitted directly to the most delicate branches 
of the blood vessels. Only the most fiery, mobile and subtle 
particles of the blood could force a way into them; and these 
particles formed the 'animal spirits.' The heart thus becomes 
the real central organ of all vital phenomena. Its heat, the vital 
^varmth, causes the movement of the blood, which it propels to 
the remotest branches of the vascular system. As late as 1772, 
K Plainer, in his Atithropoloijiey gave a physiolc^cal theory of 
attention baseii upon the hypothesis of animal spirits. But in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was more especially the 
affective processes that were singled out for physiological explana- 
tion. Descartes {Les passiofkt de Vdme, 1650) regarded the emotions 
as the peculiar effects of an interaction between mind and body, 
and sought to reduce them to perceptible changes in the action of 
the heart. So had Melanctlion — in the main a good Aristotelian 
— done before him, in tlie De anima of 1530. One of the most 
imj>ortant atlheronts of this school was the Spanish philosopher 
Ludovicus Vives (De anima et nVo, 1539). There can be no 
doubt that the physiological interpretation was greatly supported 
by the separation of the mind into mortal and immortal parts 
(§8. 2f.); the idea that the mortal psychical functions depended 
upon certain bodily processes had nothing either dangerous or 
repugnant about it. 

The first logical systematisation of all the efforts of this age to 

formulate an exact theory of emotion is given by Spinoza, in the 

fourth book of his Ethics, We have in it an impartial examination 

of the intorrolationa between psychical and physical processes, but 
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I which iDtiat of ni^ccsaity undergo essential chiuige with tha 
entrance of psychology upon ita second period. As a matter of 
fact, Locke's work was followed, especially iu Gcrmnny, by the 
development of a. pure psychology of internal perception, which, 
with more or less of cousciouBness, completely dinregnrded the 
physical conditions of mental phenomena. This is the Er/aJirungt- 
seelerUehre, or 'ompiricttl theory of mind,' which took it« title 
n Chr. Wolff's pm/chologia enipirica or experimenlidie, 
. Pre-eminent among these psychologiats of pure internal 
otperience is J. N. Tetens. Certain chaptem of his PhiloK^iaehti 
Yereuehe iiiier die mentsthlische Naiur utul ihre KtUwicklumj (2 vola., 
&777) still possess considerably more than a mere historical interest ; 
their summary of the facte, as then known, is thorough and 
mpartial, and tlieii' logical connection carefully worked out. 
jSimilar attempts to erect a consistent theory of ]tsycUical pheno- 
n upon the basis of internal [terception alone have been made 
tt to our own day. Herbart'a Lehrbudi sur Psyehologie (1816 
md later) and Payeholoijie ah Witsensrha/t (2 vols,, 1824-2S) 
B among the most important. Herbart tried further, by aid of 
KTtain metaphysical assumptions concerning tlie nature and poweia 
t the mind, and of mathematical forraulie, to write an exaet J 
sychology, a mental 'statics and mechanics.' Among modetit I 
psychologists, F. Brentano {Pgychrilogie vom empirieeiien Staitd- ■ 
pu7ikt, I., 1874) and Th. Lipps {Die Grwidthaisaclien des SeelenU- i 
bens, 1883) may be mentioned as representative of the same school, f 
resides Ilerbart, K. E. Beneke {Lehrhurh dm- Pgychologie ala jVfl/t*r-.| 
schaft, 4th ed., 1877) made a creditable attempt to Vmild I 
rlip a psychology without physiological assistance. There can hs'l 
o doubt at all that such a treatment of the science is possible in ■ 
Etself ; indeed, that it is the only available method of dealing with I 
)Omo of the more complex mental states. When we ore asked tot 
^idescribe the psychological mechanism of some Kstheticol, etliic^ I 
r rchgioua idea, emotion or voluntary action, we shall g 
o help towarda a solution of our problem by referring tlie prooaa 
ition to any sort of brain function. For tlie real problem^ 
Jlere is simply the analysis of a complex menliA e'i\K;'wwit, 'v 
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the determinBtioD of its bodily conditioiiB. If we can describe 
the elcmentftry processes and their mode of eo-operation in the 
complex whole with scientific accuracy, we have done everything 
in the wnj of an 'explanation' of the phenomena that cun 
reasouahly be demanded of ua. A psychology of the internal 
experience only becomes exceptionable when it ia obliged to have 
recourse to all kinds of auxiliary concepts or secondary liypothoses, 
which are tiieniaelves not dediiciblo from internal experience. But 
our mental life, so far as we know anytliing about it, is by no 
means self-complete ; so that, as a matter of fact, most of the 
psychologists of this school are compelled to make a more or leas 
free use of the ' unconscioua ' in order to fill the gape that tliey 
cannot but find ia internal experience, and to base their theory of 
the elementary psychical procesBea on the hypothesis of a substan- 
tial mind, wluch stands behind the facts of consciousness, and 
controls and arranges them. Neither assumption can be said to 
satisfy the requirements of science. 

8. So it has come about that physiological psychology, the 
beginnings of which we mentioned just now, has gradually risen 
to greater and greater importance. And since the new definition 
(that of the third period) of tlie subject-matter of psychology 
has also led to the connection of the subjectively conditioned, the 
psycMcal, with its condition, the corporeal individual, modem 
psychology has become a science of those elements in pure, 
primitive experience which depend upon corporeal experiencing 
subjects. We have been brought to tins result not only by 
the work of psychologists proper, but also by that of the 
physiologists. It was the general custom, some years ago, to 
include mental phenomena in physiology, as specific functions 
of living beings. To be mentioned among the psycliologists of 
the last century are D. Hartley (QhservaHcni on Man, 1749), J. 
Pi'iestley (t 1804) and C. Bonnet {Easay de Psychologie, 1755 
and later). II. Lotze'a Metlidnisrlie PgyrholcHjiB (1852) marked 
a great advance in the scientific direction. ^— 

La-itly, the new psychology received systematic fomiulation j^| 
W. Wundt'a GTuruhu'je tier jjftj/eiotwjiwJwn PtijeJialiujie (1874^| 



a vols., 4th ed., 1S93). This work is dominated by the idea of a 

thorough -going psychophysical parallclina, i.e., by the hypotheaU 

that some (ihysieal or pbyaiological [irocPBs can be correlated 

itli every psychical process discoverable by intemnl perception, 

rerythiug that other Uieonee would a^ribe to the UQcouscioufl 

( to a subetautiol mind falls, on tliis view, within the purely 

biysiological domain. The principle thua assures to phyeioIoglcAl 

fcychology the advantage of havuig none but observed, or nt 

ut observable, processes to deecribe and expilain in the course of 

exposition of mental phenomena. I'sychophysicul parallelism 

letaphysical principle, and tlierefore has nothing to Jo 

|lith materialism {rf. % 16), which makes material movemeuts Uio 

B of psychical phenomena : the bodily is the ' condition ' of ^ 

i mental in the sense that one magnitude is dependent Upon i 

tother in a mathematical function, i.e., tliat uniform relations of ] 

: obtain between the two. In other words, it is only t' 
^gulative ' principle (c/, g 4. 3). 
» 9, It ia only on the assumption of an uniform connection of [ 
Mlily and mental proceases that we can make use of a new and ' 
valuable aid to jaychological investigation, — experiment. Tho 
beginnings of psychological experimentation are to be found in ' 
certain of the older contributions to the physiology of the senses. 
The dependence of colour sensation upon definite properties of 
tlie physical stimulus, light, and the analogous relation of 
auditory sensation to acoustic phenomena, led to results, for 
back in the history of physical discovery, which a psychology , 
of sensation can turn to good account. But experiment for 
explicitly psychological ends is a comparatively late feature of 
the science. Tetens {<■/. g 8. 7) and Bonnet now and then give 
brief descriptions of experiments. It was not till 1849, however, 
when E. H. Weber imblished his famous work on the sense of J 
touch and common feeling {Ueber den Tasisitm unit das Qenmns 
fuM, in R. Wagner's Hanilit'Orlefhiu'h der Phy«iologie), that a 
real impetus was given to a systematic employment of the 
perimental method; and not till 1860 that experimental psychology ' 
took shape from the fruitful investi^tions of U. 
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(JHemjfmtA der P^jehoph'f/aik, 1860; 2nfl ««L, unchanged^ 1889^ 
Fftchner meant by ps^ychophysica aa exact theory of the 
rAlfttinnn of physical anil pflychieal, ami based the applinahifiiy 
r>f ftTp^rinient upon the aflRiimptioa that the dependence of 
.Hrtnwitir^n on fltimulns can lift mathi^mati'rany expTeased. Follow- 
ing him, Wundt ha« introduce* I experimental methods and 
into hi« phy^ological psychology. 

Wft may take it, then^ that the lielil of psychology as a 
3H<»nr:c ha« now Vieen definitely marked out. In includes: {a) 
the ff^rlnction of more complex facta of consciousness to moze 
ftimple ; (//) the ileterminatujn oi the relations of dependency 
which hold Vifttween pflychical processes and the physical (neural) 
pTOC«wvj« which mn [larallel to them; (c) the application d 
ftxp^mf?nt, to obtain an objective measure of mental processes 
and an f.xact knowledge of their nature. The history of the 
fhvcUtyrnpM of the psychical life may, perhaps, be made the 
t^u}lj(^('.t (ft independent scientific investigation. Herbert Spencer 
(77/^ PrinriplpJi of Pf^jchology^ 1855 and later) has written 
consistoiitly from the developmental standpoint — onesidedly, 
liownvrr, since the whole of animal psychology and the 
psychology oi childliood fall under the general rubric. Lastly, 
wo may n<;to that M. I^zarus and H. Steinthal have distinguished 
a 'psychology of peoples* from the ordinary individual psychology, 
lis ptirimso is the study of all those mental phenomena which 
cannot be rxplaiiiod from the individual organisation, but originate 
in and aif poctdiar to entire groups of individuals, * peoples/ 
tiiingtmgo and cuHtom are examples of such phenomena. 

10. It is evident that all the objects of enquiry which we have 
gtx)\ipod togothor in the preceding paragraph belong to psychology 
in the sense of a special pciencc, and not to a philosophical 
jwyehology ; for nil alike arc as truly ultimate data, sheer facts, 
us niv any * natural* phenomena. If we define philosophy as 
the seiet\ee of [principles, wo cannot call these psychological in- 
vestigations phiKv»ophieaL Indeed, tlicre is general agreement 
on the |>oint anu^ng exj>erimental or physiological psychologists. 
lUif it ihm iHHNnnes all the more necessarv to ask whether there 
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philosophical psychology alongside of the scientific, 
if BO, in what relation it atands to the philosophy of mind 
the mental sciences which, since Hegel's day, ve have been 
to oppo«e to the philoeophj of nature. We can best 
answer to the question 
') 37 S'^^'^S " 'i^^ "^^ ^^ special problems whicli would fall 
the sphere of a philosophical psycholog)- (>■/, §7. 7), In 
% place (a) jiliiloeophical psychology has to discuss tlie 
lological and logical prei>npposittous of scieutific or Kinpirical 
ilog;. These include the concepts of subject aud individual, 
of psychical csosality and psychical measarement, of the analytic, 
^ntbelic and genetic methods, etc (t) It must further under 
t^e a critical examinatioQ of the fundamental concepts employed 
by empirical psycholc^ : consciousness and the unconscious, mind 
and il^ rektion to body, the mental element, etc. (r) It most 
bring together the general theories of empirical psychology, and 
acratiiuse them in the interests of philosophy : the theories of 



' Spatial and temporal ideas, of sensation, of a^ociation, etc 
^ (2) We come very doec to metaphysics in the theories of 
* sulstanfialitj and actuality. The former assumes a mind- 
'' BDhetaiMie, the latter aaacrts that the acts of consciousness^ aa 
directly given, constitute mental reality. 

(3) The discipline would be concerned with the antithesis of 
istellectoalism and voluntarism- InteUectualism finds the ultimate 
elementfi of meni^ experience in the intellectual processes, thonght 
9- idea ; valuntaiiam looks upon the phenomena of will as typical 
f tJie mental life at large- 

I|f4) Tlie tenaa 'monism' and 'doalism,' 'materialism* and 
' (which we shall itiBwrBg in detail in Chapter QL) 
jindicatiTe of different aoIntiEiiiB that have been offered of the 
D of the relation of psychical to physicah 
|V« find ininHmas eways of this philoeophical-peTd n Jogical 
I the covers of epistemi^ogiical and But^ihfneal 
, or mchided in what is, for the moat pait, a actCBtifie 
'fcatroeirt of |»ycbology- "^^ 6™* attempt in modMn timea 
to make ji^ukHjJikaJ f^chotogy an indepeato^ ^s:S:^^iik, ' 



to lie ffiund in J. Helunke'a Lekrbuch der allgejneinen FsychcHogK 
(1894). Rehmke'a example has been followed by G. T. Ladd, in 
The PJdlosophy of Mimi, 1895. 

11, A philosophical psychology in this meaning of the phrase 
ie not a pliilosophy of mind or of the mental Bciencea : it has 
to do simply witli the special preeuppositiona, basal concepts or 
theories of empirical psychology, and not by any means with 
those of all tlie ' mental ' sciences. If these include empirical 
psychology itself, then, in the anthor'a opinion, philosophical 
psychology can never be more than a part of a general philo- 
sophy of mind ; the other departments would be those of the 
philosophy of law, tlje philosophy of religion, the philosophy 
of history, and, perhaps, ethics and eesthetics. With such a 
variety of disciplines to be covered by the aingle title, it would 
seem well to diapense with the idea of a general philosophy of 
mind, or of the mental sciences, altogether— all the more, as it 
does not offer any real contrast to the philosophy ot nature, 
jUathetics, e.g., is obliged, in some respects, to take account of 
' natural ' processea ; and it would not he fair to the objectivo 
significance of law, art, religion and history, if wo considered 
them merely aa mental products. 

In conclusion, we may mention certain works ujwn paychology, 
which have not been eipresaly named In the text. 

W. Volkmann, Lekrbach der Psycliologie, 4th ed., 2 vols., 1894 f. 
(The Btandpoint is essentially that of Herbart. The work is 
characterised by detailed historical excursus and numerous references 
to the literature. The text is, in places, entirely out of date.) 

A. Bain, The Seniei and the Intellect, 18S6 and later ; Tht A'moh'on* 
and the Will, 16&9 and later. (The author is a representative of the 
'associattonist' psychology, which regards association as the funda- 
mental phenomenon in every psychological uniformity.) 

H. Hbftding, Psychologu in Vmrisaen, 2nd ed., 1893. (From the 
Danish. English tmnalatiou from the 1st ed. of the German, by 
M. G. Lowndes, 1891.) 

W. James, Tht PrinevpUa of PgyehtHogy, 2 vols,, 1890. 

W. Wundt, VaTleaw\gen iiher Menschm- vnd TkieneeU, 2nd ed., 1892. 
(English translation, 1894.) Qnindritt der Fnydtologie (also in Bngli^ 
tn.), 1807. 
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K. B. TiUheaer, An OvUine of Ptydtoiogy, 2nii ed., 1897. 

O. F. Stout, Analytic Feychology, 2 vols., 1896. 

F. Jodl, Lehtiwh dtr P^chologu, 1899. 

F, A. Cams {(Seschkhte da- Pe^chologie, 1808) and F. Harina {GadiicHt 
d«r Ptychologit, 1878) have written general histories of psychology ; 
hut both are very incomplete. The two volumes so far jiubliahed 
(1880, 1884) of H. Siel)ci!k'a admirable Gefchichle dei' Pitjthologie cxtoud 
ftly aa far ns Thoinaa Aqiiiiiari. 



§ 9. Ethics and the Philosophy of Law. \ 

1 1. With ethics and esthetics we eat«r upon iiii entirely new field. 
e philosophical diflciplinee which we have discussed hitherto rest ■ 
le, if not upon a whole numbei of special sciences ; but 
wo liQve no sueli basis. They themselves possess the 
icter of special sciences, dealing with definite and ultimate 
facte. Etliies or moral philosophy is ordinarily regarded as a 
normative science (c/, g 6, 4, 5), and ita problem defined aa the 
exact determination of the conditions wliich must !« fuliilled 
if human volition and action are to be made ' moral.' In titia 
sense it may be termed the art of conduct, just as logic is the , 
art of thought. Since, however, the definition of the attribute 
' moral ' cannot be purely arbitrary, ethics has at the same time 
to take account of the historical development of moral judgments, 
and by analysing the principles or ideals which it finds in actual 
life, to try and make its precepts rational and consistent. Whether 
it performs this task well or ill, ethics, at any rate, always draws a 
distinction between conduct as it is, and conduct which is en- 
joined, prescribed, or (at least) desired. Indeed, if the distinction 
is not made, there is no room for any special application of the 
predicate 'moral,' over and above tlie other attributes, to human 
sentiment, impulao, etc. True, it is sometimes said to-day, as it 
has been in the past, that there is no real difference between 1 
'moral' and natural volition and action. But we may agree I 
to this, and yet not admit any exception to out rule. For if j 
^^U'natuial' action is opposed to the action that, as a mattei I 
^K'fftct, we find occurring, with the aanctioQ oi aociii \aA,!j^ %£^ 
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other etliica] influenc«<8, we have, thmigh in different worda, &e 
TOty diatinclion which our statement emphasised. 

2. T)ic Ittat queetion that meeU the moralist, tlierefore, Is 
that of the origioation of this antithesis between unregulated, 
impulsive conduct aod conduct r^ulated bj some kind of law, 
precopt or niasiiu. IIi; will find it definitely anawercil by the 
nmulte of inveatigfttion in the sphere of ethnic psychology. The 
tint liegiiiuings of a noromtive judgment of human conduct take 
thn fonn of religious idesA and practices, and of those customary 
uutgca und nUes of social intercourse which seem to be as old 
AS society itoelt. At a very early stage of civilisation these 
two intluonces put a constnunt upon the individual ; his actions 
nri! liiTffely suhjoctod to outside control, and his Ufe follows a 
definitely prescribed course. It is not till comparatively late 
that tlie various regulative factors arc split up into well-marked 
grou])s. When tliia happens, we find religion, custom, law and 
inonJity to Imve been the chief elements in the originally rai- 
dilTerantiatcd totiil sanction. Still later is the demand for the 
Mporato ecipiitific investigation of the difierent classes of 
phenomena. Though poetry and the language of daily life 
gradually come to distinguish between religions and worldly 
wbdom, the couaciousiisss of tlieit connection is very slow to 
diti. Hence it sliould not be surprising that Socrates, who is 
gcnomlly lookol upon as the founder of ethics proper, expres^y 
m«utions two sources of moral order — the wiitteQ laws of the 
•btt«, and the unwritten laws of lh« god& At the same dme, 
tho moral decay that h« saw around him lad htm to attmnpt 
for his age what alt later monlists h«Te ■\ttfmptiii for Ifaein^ 
tliB disooTciy of uniremDy nlid monl poac^Ice. So be oute 
to Kigatd rittuotts or moal eondiMt as the nsvlt of ksowledgcv 
wmoUtUDgg llut aiuU he commouicMed and Isa^t. 

9, PUu^ Ukv Sociales, tried to detennine tfae ccoditiaai of die 
aniTeisJ validity of monl standaida. In tlw X%mh%t^ Flirfir 
ud S^ptiMit, »Uucs is bfooj^ into doee w a e c toM villi mtb^ 
pt^ymat. TV* antidMBiB of tbe anaUe ma lB ti J. maltm, ad 
t of tkngi, hnnmtn * e«Mank «f 



values ; matter is tho principli? of what is hose oiid 

tho 'idea' the precondition of overything good. For Plato 

then) can be but one virtue. And this is, in a sense, llio con- 

ition of ila luiiversiU validity; for we are apt to say of truth, 

1^ that it miist be ono. All that is good comes, in the last 

IBrt, from God J and true happiness is found only in the im- 

berial world of pure ideaa. Beauty alone can give senubls 

■wiedge the imprijit of the good, of moral value, and so 

^hle us to catch a glimpse in it of the higher beyond it. 

t full realisation of virtuous endeavour presupposes a certain 

s of society, the state. In his ideal republic Plato deacribea 

t special conditions under which mankind might live a life that 

satisfy all tho requirements of human nature. 

I Happiness (tiSaiiiovia.) had been regarded by the pre-Socratic 

5 the contents of the ideal good, the ono thing worth 

living for. But we find no systematic formulation of a 

happinesa-ethics Ijefore Aristotle. In tho Nicomachean Ethics 

happiness is declared to be a state which may exist at many 

^^^fiitirent degrees or stages, and the conditions for its attainment 

^B said to vary correspondingly. Wliereas the school of Aristippua 

^K Cyrene (the ' Hedonist ' or ' Cyrenaic,' as he is called), in the 

^nrth century B.C., made eimple sense-pleasuie (ijSonJ) the end of 

^Baon, Aristotle is of tho opinion that only a permanent happiueaa 

^■bi equable cheerfulness of temper, not to Iw ruffled by the 

^Ktdents of life — can lay claim to the highest value, and there- 

^Be rank as the final goal of aJl hiunau effort. We achieve this 

^^topiness by the help of reason ; reason alone can assure a wJso 

^^pderation of passion and desire, and protect us from the too 

^Bch or the too little. Virtue ia the golden moan Ijetwei'u tho 

^^b extremes. Aiistotle, like Plato, emphasises the ethical im- 

^Btance of the state; but places the contemplative life of the 

^Ke and the philosopher higher than any form of political activity, 

^Kii In the post-Aristotehau schools ethics shows a still more 

^^mtkite tendency to become an utt of conduct. The Stoics did 

^Het for the continuanee of ethical interest. They limited the 

^■d of tho science by their very noteworthy ^dea. ut tlw, liSui^v* — 
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iadilTcrent neutral actions, which obtain etiucal value only aa means 
for the attainment of good ends. They further drew a sharp line 
of division between viituous, dutiful, rational conduct (KOTo'pflcu/ia), 
and Ticious, paedonate action, emphasising it by the personal con- 
trast of the wise (good) man and the fool. We see, then, that 
ancient ethics had drawn a whole series of valuable distinctions. 
The purpose and regulation of human volition and action, of goods, 
duties and virtues^all these had received close consideration. 

Christianity, however, introduced an entirely new point of 
view, characterised by three principal ideas : the idea of inevitable 
guilt, the conunand to love all men, and the belief that future 
blessedness or condemnation 19 necessarily determined by the 
moral quality of the Ufe lived upon earth. 

(1) Ancient otliics is alwaj^ convinced of the possibility of a 
realisation of its ethical ideals ; Christianity teaches that no man, 
however much he try, can attain to a guiltless life. Hence there 
is need of a liberating, saving power to remove the weight that 
must otherwise crush humanity down, and to hold out hope, at 
least, of a pure and happy existence. 

(2) We find traces, in ancient literature, of the idea of a love 
for humanity in general ; but it does not apjjoar as a duty, still 
lees as an obvious duty, till Christianity has come to declare that 
all men are the children of God, and therefore brothers. 

(3) And though the ancient world wos famOiar enough with 
the idea of happiness or misery after deatli, Chiistianity, here too, 
introduces a new factor, by setting tlie doctrine of future reward 
and punishment in close connection with the moral struggles and 
progress of the individual. That we reap what we bow in the 
moral as in other fiehls— that our whole ho]>c must centre in the 
grace of God, who will ]>ardon even the sinner if ho r?p«nt — 
these uro the essentia] elements in the Christian doctrine, and not 
any special notions about heaven and hell. 

5. Among the ethical problems which were brought into 
prominence for the first time by the rise of Chrtatianity was the 
very important question of the freedom of the wilL The ideas of 
merit and giiUt, now so strongly emphftaised, have no meaning 
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unless muD cau be conBiderod free to cliooso botwceii various 
poBsifale courses of action. Ie the Clmstiaii ethics of the middle 
ages the freedom of tho will came up, for the most part, only as 
— wnnectod with the further prohlem of the relation of man and 
pbuman freedom to God imd omnipotence. Nevertheless we find 
\ clear Tecognition of tho antithesis of determinism and indoter- 
ism, — distinct affirmations and denials of the freedom of the 
Will (c/. §21). 

Yet another revival of ethical interest, prompted by religioua 

motives, occurred at the Eeformation. The asceticiam and 

\ ahrinking from the world that characterised tho middle agea, 

ind, to a certain extent, the primitive Christians also, now 

3 way to the belief that a vocation in the world is the one 

Ething which satisfies all the requirements of the moral life, 

\ (hat our works here upon earth have a positive value, and 

Bthat pleasure in eartlily matters is permissible, since the world 

md all that is in it come from the hand of God. Along with 

■ttuB conviction went a deepening of the religious sentiment. Not 

r ly any outward works can we acquire a claim to happiness, to the 

grace of God, but only by a steadfast inward faith that triumpha 

over the world ; and if we lack this faith, no outward ceremony 

may give us freedom or redemption from guilt. He who will 

Lbe moral is thus taught to look to himself: his regeneration 

wnust take place within himself ; his fight with the evil power 

Ktif sinfid pasaiona is an inward conflict ; and only faith in God 

■ :and His mediator, Christ, can assure hi in courage, joy and peace. 

I 6. Modern etiuca endcavoura, aa Socrates endeavoui'ed, tff. 

l-obtain an universivlly vahd basis for moral standards, Very 

■different jjaths have been followed in this attempt. One way, 

■the most superficial, in which the problem has been attacked, 

KjG to model ethics upon mathematics. Thus Spinoza gives us 

B«n JElhica ordine geoiiielrico demonstrata ; and both Hobbee and 

■I.ocke believe — though they give what are at least very ingeuious 

KieaBons for their belief — that ethics can be deductively presented, 

Bond its conclusions made as strict and universally valid as those 

L of mathematics. Apart from this superficial and analogjcal 
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method, we can distinguisli four different types of acienfi^^ 
ethics in modem philosophy. 

(1) Ethics is marked off from religion and metaphysics, and the 
empirical scientific treatment of moral questionG advocated. 

(2) Ethics ia baaed upon some already existing empirical 
science, such as psychology, political economy, biology, etc., and 
in this way itself acquires the character of a special science. 

(3) The 'moral' is identified with what ia 'useful,' either to 
the individual or the community. This reduction of the idea 
of morality to other terms makes it possible to give a com- 
prehensive and fairly precise formulation of moral ndes, 

(4) Lastly, ethics is built up on aprioristic foundations; moral 
laws or judgments of conscience are an original function or 
connate possession of the human mind, and morality ia, therefore, 
independent of all the varying theories of experience. 

These four views can Ije separated only in abstract reflection ; 
in the concrete they are aa a rule found together, and serve to 
supplement one another. Thus the independence of ethics as 
regards religion aiid metaphysics is confirmed by the relation 
in which it is brought to certain positive sciences, or by an 
aprioristic mode of treatment, etc. But as there seems to be 
DO theoretical need of any particular grouping of the different 
standpoints, while, as & matter of fact, the history of ethics 
Bupphes instances of very various forms of colligation among 
them, we may be allowed to distinguish them for our present 
purpose OS representative of the principal ideas underlying all 
the ethical activity of modem times. 

7. At first, we find the ethical interest strongest in the English 
pliilosophy. Bacon gives occasional suggestions towards an in- 
dependent treatment of moral philosophy ; Hohhcs attempts to 
work out a definite ethical system. He sets out from the 
hypothesis of isolated and purely selfish individuals, and so 
comes to the conclusion that social hfe and peace are made 
possible only by a reasoned and calculating compliance of each 
with the demands of all : morality originates in reasoned reflection 
upon the useful and harmful. Locke, in a similar way, makes the 
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relation of humaa volition and action to some kind of luw the 
principal topic of othical diacussion. Agreement with the law 
means moral conduct, disagreement with it, immoral. But there 
were, for Locko, threo diiFerent kinds of law : the law of God, 
the law of the stat«, and the law of public opinion. Hence 
tliere must be tliree diiTerent fonns of moral conduct. Under 
the divine law, action is dutiful or sinful ; under the law of 
the state, guilty or innocent ; under the law of puhlic opinion, 
virtuouB or vicious. Shaftesbuty's definition of morality ("An 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit," in the Ckaraclerwtie$ 
of Men, etc., 1711 and later) is somewhat different. Ancient 
ethics had tended to connect the ethical with the leathetical ; 
and Shaftesbury, too, finds the essence of mor.dity in tho 
harmonious relation of the selfish and social cmotionR, in tho 
beauty of proportion or symmetry, and in the absence of any 
unnatural or aimless inclinations. At the same time, he com- 
bines happiness with harmony, and declarer that the form in 
which moroHty is first presented to us is that of a judgment 

value. The English etliics of the aei'euteenth and eighteenth 
however, is not wholly free from aprioristic elemcnte. 

Cudworth, S. Clarke and J. Butler believed that all moral 

Igments and modes of conduct take their source from an 
original disposition or function. Hume {An Enipiiry euncet-ning 
the Pritteiples of Mora}.*, 1751) and Adam Smith (TlieoT^ of 
Morai Sentiments, 1759) give a very careful psychological 

lysis of the moral sentiment and judgment; and Smith, in. 

;ionhir, completely establislies the independent existence of, 
true moral justification for, Ijenevolerice or sympathy. 

8. Continental philosophy shows us a close connection of cthiool 
discussion and metiiphysics. It is only here and there, at least 
in the earlier period, that we find any advocacy of a treatment 
of morals apart from rehgion and from a preconceived nietaphyaio».i 
Bayie (+1706) andHelvetius(+1771) were the principal champioi 
of an independent ethics. For the most part the essence 

trality was found in clear cognition and in the r^ulation 
emotions by tho rational will. Upon this point Deacatt 
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k and Leibnu &ie &t one, despite their many diETerencea on 
special qaestions. Perfection, defined in a piuely theoretical, 
intellectualistic way (*/. § 30. 5), appears alongside of happiness, 
as Um ethical tdeaL We have already seen (§ 5. 3f.) that apriorism 
was generally recognised at this time as the condition of univeTsal 
Talidity and necessitj; so that we can undet^buid Kant'e-endeaTour 
to give ethics acientific rank by baaing it upon a priori priaciptes. 
Kaat declares, in direct contradiction of Rousseau, the * i«pre- 
aentotiTe of the 'natural' element in moral philosophy, that a 
' categorical imperative^' which is in oppo^tion to all oui natural 
tendenciee, determines the will towards morality. He further 
ftiguee, however, against any attempt to define the contents of 
the moral law by reference, e.y., to the happiness of all or the 
perfection of the iudividaal; for if an empirical element regulates 
mottJ conduct it ta useless to pursue an enquiry into the conditions 
of the universal validi^ of ethics. The works in which Kant 
put forth his views upon moral philosophy are the EriWe der •prak- 
tist^un Vertmnfl (1T88), the GrUTtdle^pnui ztir Metaphysik der 
Sitien (1785), and the Metaphysik der Sillen (1797). Ethics is 
here made the basis of a new metaphysics. The fact of a moral 
law which demands unconditioned realisation seems intelligible 
only on the assumption of a will freed from all constraint of 
natural causation; and the incongruity that exists, as a matter 
of fact, between virtue and happiness requires, Kant tliinfcs, the 
immortality of tlie soul, and a divine being whose compensative 
justice can remove the contradiction. The post-Kantians have 
made ethics in most cases one of the most important aids to a 
metapliysics. J. G. Fichte extends its range of influence still 
further. Knowledge is, to a certain extent, conditioned by the 
moral will. And the I'eality of other beings besides ourselves is 
the necessary precondition of our own moral efforU, of an ego 
straying towards morality {Syaiem dei- Sideidelire, 1798). 

9. Ethics is not now accredited with this wide-reaching sig- 
nificance, Kven Sclielling and Hegel look upon it only as a 
transition science, a stage on the road to higher things, not itself 
furnishing the ultimate and supreme ideaL Herbaxt {AUgeneine 
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ara/diseke Philoscrphie, 1808) effected its complete separation frcpm 
Itheoretical philosophy. On his view the attribute ' moral ' cannot 
■'be regarded as detormining tho essential nature of any object 
lotjecte; but is simply the predicate iu a judgment of taste, 
Jdetermination of value. This kind of judgment eontribul 
:iiothuig to our knowledge of things; it is merely the expresaii 
»«f our suhjective attitude to them. Now tho passing of 
fjudgment of value presupposea a standard of comparison; and 
■this ia given by the ideas of inner freedom, perfection, benevolence, 
^naticQ and recompense. All five ideas fumiah original 
independent jiidgmonte of taste. Schopenhauer (Die !/■ 
I Grundproblmie der Ethik, 2nd ed., 1860) follows Kant 
ft^e poBtulation of freedom, hut restricts it to the first stepa in 
ttho formation of character, the peculiar feature of an individual 
■ 'will. On the other hand, he refuses to accept the Kantian view 
\ of the purely formal aignificanue of the moral law, and declares — 
1 accordance with his pesaimistic metaphysics — that sympathy 
I is the ethical impulse par exe^Umce. Schleiermacher's contribution 
I to ethics {GmndHnien ciner Krili/i: der hiskeri'jen Sifferd^i 
l'1803) !b the distinction between theory of goods, theory of virti 
land theory of duties: each in its own way containing an exposil 
lot the whole of moral science. In quite recent years, since 
[epietemological zeal of the sixties has somewhat cooled, there 
ibeen very great activity in the ethical field. A large number 

■ good and suggestive worlcs have been published, of which only « 

■ few can be mentioned here. Much labour has been devoted in par- 
I ticular to the strengthening of the foundations of etliies, and the 
I discovery of new facta of ethical import by investigation 
I'Of the special sciences — political economy, sociology, psycholc^, 

We may mention the fullowing works : — 

E. vun Hartmann, PlUinameadajU des tiltliuh 
I Second Edition under the title Dot $iuUclie Sewustttein, 

H. Spencer, Tke Priiic^ of Etkiei. 1879-93. 

W. Wundt, Etkik. 2nd ed., 1892. Trs. in preparation. 

F. Pftulaen, System der Etkik. 2 vols., 3rd ed., 
Q. Simmel, Mnleititng in dig MoralwiaBettKlu^fi. 2 vols., IS92-93. 
H. Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethict. 3rd ed., 1884. 
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We may also mention thi'ee adrairabte histories of ethics:— 

T. Ziegler, GexhithU da Btkik. I., Dig Elhik der Grieehen mid 
iWmer, 188!. It., DU ckristlkht Ethtk. 2nd ed., revised, 1893. 

F. Jodl, GeKkichU der Etkik in der newrm PhiloiK^ie. 2 
1888-88. 

[H. Sidgwick, Oatlines of the History of Ethics. 2ud ed., 1888.] 

10. This hasty glance at the historical course of ethioal thinking' 
is enough to show that there has been a great diversity of opinion 
among moral philosophers. Indeed, there is no philosophical 
diBoiphne, except metaphysics, which has given rise to so many 
schools and standpoints as has ethics. Terms lite Intellectualism, 
Intuitionism, EudtemoniBm, Evolutionism, etc., all stand for 
divergences of ethical theory, whether as regards the origin of 
moral precepts, or the real end of moral conduct, or the motives 
of moral action. This lack of agreement in first principles, as 
manifested in the history of the discipline, may Ije referred to the 
constant change to which moral ideals and judgments are subject. 
What we to-diiy look upon as moral, good or meritorious, may, in 
earlier times, have been called liy other names, or have lain 
altogether beyond the sphere of human vohtion. But the diver- 
gence of opinion obtains not only between period and period ; wo 
find it at every moment of every period. We have only to look 
round us now to discover it ; very little examination of different 
individuals, or, better still, of difi'erent social classes, will bring to 
light fundamental differences of moral judgment Tliis uncertainty 
as to the essential nature of morality extends, however, only to its 
I contents ; no one disputes that requirements, laws, norms of some 
I kind, have their place in tlie consideration of human conduct. 
Not a particular contents, but the form of tlic law or regulation, 
that is, lias universal validity in the ethical realm, '^^^lat direction 
the law takes, with what contents its form is filled, depends upon 
the needs, customs and opinions of a particulai' time. Under 
Buch circumstances an ethics which attempts to do more than bring 
out these general factors, and determine, with so much of 
probability as it may, the character of the morahty conditioned 
fy- them, aiust possess a merely temporary significance. 
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e same thing is true of the philosophy of law and political 
sonomy, whose contents are similurly determined by the stage of 
/elopment to which the consciousness of justice and the code of 
f have attained, and by the economic conditions of the time, 
F, therefore, ethics is to become an empirical science, like thess 
ro, the first aim of the moralist itni^t lie the coUection of facta 
ir a wide range of conduct. Speculations as to the possible or 
essary nature of moral volition and action exjxiee him to 
1 obvious riMk of traveUing out of the main current of the 
[ development of his age, and thus condemning himself to 
uitlesa labour and universal disregard. It is by mere chance, bo 

', that an ethics of this sort can arouse any general interest. 
11. The principal task, then, which we must assign to 
scientific ethics, regarded as a separate discipline, is the collection, 
and analysis of the ethical opinions current in its day. We ai*' 
here in full accord with Herbart when he says that the form 
in which morality is first presented to us is that of certain judgmenta 
of valne passed upon human volition and action. These judgments 
■take two main forms, corresponding to the two headings of tho 
^bnality and the intensity of the will judged. Tho terms 'good' 
'bad' belong to judgments of quality; the terms 'merit 
'guilt' to judgmenta of intensity. Since, however, every 
letermination of intensity presupposes some volitional quality, 
prhose intensity it is, every appreciation of the strength or force of 
\ will must carry with it an estimate of will-quality. Hence 
nly acts of the good will can be meritorious, and only acta of ths 
J will guilty : — a proposition whose truth must not cause us to 
! sight of the relativity of the concepts 'good' and 'bad.' 
med with some such simple scheme as this, tlie moralist would 
lave to collect the moral judgmenta of various individuala, 
' professions, social classes, etc., and discover, by careful sifting of 
his material, whether any unitary laws or consistent theories were 
to be obtained from them. That done, proposals could be made, 
with real hope of successful result, for tho improvement or perfec- 
tion of the moral consciousness. Only in this way does 
possible to bring ethics into living contact mth tt»> \aK»L. 
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developmeQt of a national life. It is not by leaning upon 
paycWogy, or political economy, or sociolf^-, or any other special 
science, tliat ethics can attain to the mnk of a uniTeisally valid 
discipline, but rather by taking its stand upon the facts wUch are 
peculiarly its own, accessible solely to itfi metbods. Tlie analysis 
of the moral coaavioasne^ as it is, and tben the freeing of it from 
contradictions and inconsistencies, — those are the tasks set to a 
purely empirical ethics. Its cbaiactcr as a nonnative science is 
assured by the nature of the second problem. We need not 
decide, for the present, whether there can be a philosophical 
ethics nde by side with the empiricaL The question has never 
l)ecn raised, and may accordingly remain a cura posterior. 

12. The philosophy of law may be dealt with much more 
briefly. It was originally an int^ral part of ethics, and is still 
generally treated as an appendix to moral philosophy. As 
'justice' and 'morality' diverge, however — tlie former finding 
its expression in definite laws, promulgated and enforced by the 
state — the sciences that have to do with them become more and 
more distinct. A further ground of difl'erence is seen in the 
division of the science of 'justice' into a philosophy of law 
and a special science of contemporary law ; there is no such 
special science of 'morahty.' The separation of the science of 
law from its philosophy is due to H. Grotius (tl646). The 
science has to do with jus civile, positive law ; the philosophy with 
jus nafarale, the law of reason or nature. Since Grotius' time, 
attempts have constantly been made to determine by a priori 
deduction the natural basis or real ground of law, regarded as 
independent of the will of a law-giver, Kant drew a sharp line 
between legahty and morality, defining legality as outM'ard com- 
pliance with legal prescription. The philosophy of law lias, 
further, been somewhat influenced by the work of K. Chr, F. 
Kiauae (f 1832), whose pupil, H. Ahrens, gained a wide reputation 
by hia elaborate Natarreckt oder PhUoaojihie dea Eechts und det 
Staates (6th ed., 2 vols, 1870-71). 
We may alao mention :— 
A. TreadelenhuTfi '^"''nreelitaufdcMGTtiiidndi.-r EthiJc. 2nd ed., 1868. 
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W. Schuppe, ervndxiige der Elhtk und Bechtiphiioiophie. 1881, 

A. Laason, System der BtdUsphiioiophie. 1882. 

R. von Ihering, Der Zwak im Becld. 2nd ed., 2 vols,, 1884-66. 

K. Walla^hek, Sludien s!ur RechtipKilonopkie. 1889. 

K. Bergbobm, Jimepntdeiut unti RKhUphilotopkie. I. 1891. 
, In tlie lAst-meDtioiiGd worh the doctrine of natural law is vigoroiulf* 
" acked, and ihe philosophy of law defined as a philosopliy of positive J 

actual, current law. 
r [J. Lorimer, LiMtntet of Law. 1880. 
r Sir E. Maine, A-ndent Lau: 11th ed,, 1888, 
f J. H. Stirling, Ledwei on tht Pkiloaophy of Law. 1873.] 

13. Ths true problem of the philosophy of law is uauaUjr] 
luied hy a bad uee of terms. It is customary to contrast t 
■philosophy of law with the science of law, a mode of expresaioal 
which would lead us to suppose that the philosophy can say som^ 
tiung more or somotlung better than the science upon the facts o 
as they lie before us for treatment, or that the philosophy has 
.special kind of law for its subject-matter, different from the law 
jurisprudence, the positive law established by human enactments 
ujxin human convention. Really, of course, the prob- i 
lem of a phUosophy of law must be similar to the problem of ft J 
philosophy of nature (c/. §7, 7); it does not deal directly with thai 
facts of law, but simply diacussea the fundamental principles pro- 1 
aupposed and the general theories developed by the eorreaponding J 
special science. ' Law ' for the philosophy is precisely the s 
as 'law' for the science: this latter including, we may note, not ' 
only the systematisation of existing laws, but also the 'general 
theory of law,' as it is called, and comparative jurisprudence. 
We can therefore state the problems which confront a philosophy 
law, on lines similar to those which are followed in 
natural philosophy and philosophical psychology (c/ g§7, S).l 

three in number. 

(I) The philosophy of law must examine the epistemological 

and Ic^cal presuppositions of the science of law. Here belong 

all concepts of general significance which are applicable outside the 

limits of jurisprudence, and therefore cannot be adequately 

ked by a particular science : those, e.g., of action, intention. 



ts 

I 
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wiD, attempt, ar/Meat, eaonlitj, law, freedom, et& 
are general >rra» employed \rf other aciaieea than jm 
Here belongR, further, Uie logied examiiutiaii of th« ; 
thn pecnliar method, of th« sdence of law. 

14. (2) The [ihiloeophy of law most ondeitake a eritual m- 1 
refttigaUon of the fnndsmenbil ideon whieh fmd expression in tbe ' 
eeience, i.e,, ot the concepta employed exclnsively by jmispnideDee. 
H«re helon^ in the first ituMance, the idea of justice. The Tei; 
rariotui definftions of the term given by jtuists, ia the present u 
in the jiMt, necessitate a critical eKamlnation of the facts bom 
which the ides has token shape. Farther to mention are the ideas 
of ))unifihment, responsibility, the jnristic 'person,' property, 
poameeion, otc. Here, too, we find divergent opinions, leading 
to more or less radical differences of school or standpoint. 

(3) lastly, a jiliilcwophy of law must examine the general 
theories of juriapradence. It ia hardly possible to draw an exact 
line of division between these last two problems, since a number 
of the fimdamenlal ideas given under (2) have been made the 
buiB for general theoriee. Thus there is a very great diversity 
of oj^inion ns regards the moaning and purpose of ' punishment,' 
■o that we have the 'deterrent' theory, the ' ref oi-mation ' theory, 
the ' retribution ' theory, etc. In the same way there is dispute 
as to the origin of justice, and different schools of law have ^ven 
very different answera to the question, in the form of particular 
theoricH, Two have pereisted to the present day ; the theory that 
JnstioQ ia rDfemhle to an original capacity or need of the acting 
individual, an<l may, perhaps, be deduced from tlie idea of a free 
pereonulity j and the contrary theory, that always and everywhere 
justico means a sum of precepts or rules of human conduct, 
supported by some kind of sanction, and that to understand or 
doflne it we must look to history and experience, not to a priori 
likelihood or arguments of pure reason. 

NoTB.— We may here say a tew words about pedagogy. It is usual, 
at the present day, to esclude pedagogy from the circle of philosophical 
disoipUueB proper, despite the close connection of its topics, both in 
hiatoty Mid in fact, with those of philosophy. Hcrliart {AVgemAm 



W^Hdiigogik, 1B06), whow iwdagogical doutrineg n.re still dominant at J 
1 Genimny, (>Dught to make pcdagt^ on applied etliice and I 
L p^chology. Ethica shows the goal of education, deteiminea ita end ( 
d aim ; psyehtilogy fumiHhca ihe method by which the end may be j 
hieved. Siir.h a view, however, can be correet only if ethical ends 1 
h made absolutely pre-eiiiinent, and a»thetic and intellectiuvl needs I 
pprdinated to them. And even bo, it would hardly be right to call j 
which tumed to he not merely a theory of educaliou but I 
% theory of instruction, an -Applied ethics.' The aim or goal of | 
tructiun can lie brought only by a very rouiidaliout way into tlia 
V of ethical prohlenis and definitiona. On the other band, the con- 
on of pedagogy with psychology cannot he disputed. The proce* J 
■ leamingand the process of instruction — the development of oharaotu I 
I the work of education— arc alike unintelligible unless considered I 
a the psychological point of view. And it were much to be desired J 
t the intimate relation between the two disciplines should be e 
Idtly recognised, ao that pedagogy might adapt itself without moM | 
lay to the living progress of psychology. The continued veneretioa I 
fcr Herbttrt's pedagogy does not encourage ue, however, to hope tat I 
any such result in the near future. 

g 10, ^stheius. 

I 1. j3i)stlieticB, like ethics, is concerned with the investigation of I 

xticular facts ; it ia not a critical appendix to some special 1 

jnce, whether the history of art, aa Visclier believed, or any ' 

The aim of modem lesthetics, then, must be the same 

pth that of modem etliics : to become a positive science. The 

D groups of facta with which it haa primarily and most directly 

e the aesthetic judgments of pleasure and displeasui'c, and I 
b and artistic production. They are clearly distinguished ; 
cient philosophy. Plato, Plotinus and Longinca gave most atten- 1 
n to the ideas of beauty and sublimity, i.e., to the contents of tils' J 
Ijthetic judgment ; Aristotle was principally desirous of contribute* 
g eomething towards a theory of art, and accordingly propound! 
f theory of poetry, especially tragedy. Plato's views upon s 
e set forth for the most part in the Phaedms, Symposiuri 
1 Pliilebus; Plotinus treats ieathetic questions in the first a 
1 Enneads, and Aristotle chiefiy in the Poetics. It is doubtfid 
faether Longinus is the author of the work irepl vfoxn. 
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theae books, however, the philosophy of beauty is still mixed with 
ethics and metaphysics, and ia very far from being a simple 
empirical luvestigattoti of giveu sathctic judgments. And it is 
much the same with the aasthetics of the middle ages and the 
testhetic theories of modem times. Philosophic interest has 
centred in the establishment of certain ideals of artistic creation, 
and in general hypotheses as to the significance of beauty in the 
universe. At tlie same time, some writers, especially in England, 
— Shaftesbury, Burke and Home, for example, — liave done much 
to further the psychological investigation of esthetic feeling and 
appreciatiom Home's MemmUe of Oritictmi {1762 and later) 
forms with Kant's work upon restlieties the most valiiablo 
contribution to the science made by the eighteenth century. 

2. The phOosophy of art, as is readily intelligible, became a kind 
of empirical science at a comparatively early period. The name 
might with some reason be applied to Aristotle's Poetics itself, aa 
well as to Leonardo da Vinci's treatise on painting, the Art 
po^titpie of N, D. Eoileau (flTll), the EAjlexioruJ critiques sw la 
•poisU, la peinture ei la musique (1719 and later) by J. B. Dubos, 
etc., etc. But aasthetics does not appear as a coniprehennive 
discipline until the years 1750-58, when Alexander Gottlieb 
Baumgarten (1714-1762) published his Aeslhetiea (2 vols.). Tho 
book was intended to fill a gap in Chr. Wolffs philosophical 
system. Wolff had contrasted the higher and the lower faculties 
of knowledge, and defined logic as the science of the liigher. 
There seemed to be no corresponding science of the lower faculty, 
of sensible knowledge ; and the new lesthetics was written to 
supply the deficiency. The ideal of all higher knowledge is truth, 
mplete clearness of ideas. Lower knowledge ia always confused, 
obscure. Baumgarten finds the ideal of this latter sort of knowledge 
in beauty (a position, by the way, whicli had already been indicated 
by Leibniz). Beauty is the perfection of sensible knowledge, just 
as truth is the perfection of the knowledge of the underatandiug, 
The problems assigned to theoretical sssthetics, which Baumgarten, 
k the spirit of the Wolffian classification of philosophy, marks 
offimm procticU («/eng, ^ecialis) (esthetics, are three in number. 






(1) It has to show what parte of aensible knowledge are beauti- 
■lul, and so aid ia the discoyery of beauty. This portion of 
j'teathetics is termod Heuriuties. i 

(2) It has to show what arraugemeuts of these beautiful ij 
lents are beautiful, and therefore to be obeerved. This i 
Methodology. 

(3) It has to ask how the beautiful and beautifully arranged 
iments may be beautifully expressed. This enquiry is termed 

leiotice. 

Baumgarten himself troata only of the first portion of this system 
of theoretical pathetics. His pupil, G, F, Meier {An/angsfpiijuie aller i 
schonen Kiimte uml Wiamtuichafien, Sad cd., 1764), ia an even i 
advocate of the independence of Besthetica. With him b 
period of energetic work upon the new science : and very soon, aj 
psychology of tlie time developed, there came to bo a feeling thaM^ 
the subject-matter of ffisthcticB was not what Baumgarten had ■ 
declared it to be ; that, in particular, beauty coidd not be termed 
ofl-hand the perfection of sensible knowledge, or, indeed, knowletlge 
6t all. The assertion, from the side of psychology, of an indepen- 
udent fiiculty of feeling led to the riew that the true source of 
Jesthetics must be sought on thut side of mind, in feehng. — Along- 
Rde of these attempts to determine the essential contents or object, J 
of tlie Eesthetic judgment, we And a. large number of essays in the I 
philosophy of art. Thus J. J. Winckehnann endeavoured to set J 
general rules for the plastic arts, and G. E. Leasing and J. G-, i 
to formulate a new theory of poetry. 
Kant is the true founder of scientific resthetics ; his Eriti^ I 
Vrllieilskraft (1790) ia an attempt to recoiicUe the eouflicting \ 
of his predecessors. /Esthetics is there divided into two 
parts: the theory of beauty and sublimity, and an 
itigation of tlie nature of art and methods of seethetio 
otaesificatiou. In the first part, Kant is mainly concerned toJ 
separate Eesthetice as clearly as possible from ethics, logic and sense I 
ileaaure. It rests upon an a priori principle, viz., the oBsumptioaa 
communicableneas of aasthetic impressions, and of a teleo- 1 
harmony between the faculties of knowledge, — u3;uui[}£ia]^<cnka 
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and understanding or reason. Beauty is direct diflintereatBd pleasure 
in forms and relations ; sublimity is direct pleasure in aometliing that 
lialHes the interest of the scnsott, i.e., whose magnitude or power 
put§ it beyond the grasp of sensibility. The philosophy of art 
shows that a work of art must awaken an idea of the beauty in 
things, and that genius is the aubjective condition of exemplary 
work in art, Kant classifies the arts, according to the means 
employed for the expression of beauty, as those of words or 
articulation (the arts of speech), of gesticulation or deportment 
(the formative arts), and of modulation or tone (the arts of the 
play of sensations). The beautiful and sulilime derive their 
greatest value, however, from their character as perfect symbols of 
the moral or the good. Kant's (esthetic theories had a marked 
influence upon Schiller's work in the same field {Dri-i/e iiber 
die astJietiscJie Emekang, 1795). In suhatantial agreement with 
Kant OS regards first principles, Schiller gives a less formal inter- 
pretation of the various phenomena of artistic activity, lays 
greater emphasis upon the value of aesthetics, and attaches greater 
importance to the beautiful as opposed to the moral (c/. the admir- 
able presentation of the relations of the two systems in E. Kiiline- 
mann'a Kani's und Schiller'e lie<p-iindung der Aestketik, 1895). 

4. The speculative tendency of the post-Kantian philosophy 
is clearly manifested in its sesthetics. A deductive procedure, 
of derivation from universal principles, is everywhere followed. 
Especially important is the discrimination of an 'testhetica of 
contents' and an 'ffisthctios of form.' Hegel is the representa- 
tive of tlie former ; Herbart the founder of a purely formal 
ffisthetics. Hegel {Vwlemnrjen iiber die ^sflietiJi, 1836-38; 
vol. X. of the collected Wer/re) defines aasthetios as the philosophy 
of art ; and art is, for lum, the lowest form of reality of the 
absolute mind, which realises itself in the three stages of art, 
religion and philosophy. It follows, of course, that natural 
beauty is merely a fust step towards beauty properly so called, 
the beauty of art. The essence of artistic beauty resides for 
Uegel in the revelation of idea by matter, or in the manifestation 
of the eternal and unconditioned in the temporal and finite. 



1 time, t 



J arte, t 



! history c 



general, show a. serial development : we have first the pre- J 
dominance of matter over idea, then a counterbalancing of onsl 
by tho other, and finally a predominance of idea over matter. 1 
this way Hegel obtains three different forms of art, the 
rabolic, classical and romantic, realised historically in Oriental, 
l&reek and Christian art, and systematically in architecture, 
} plastic arts, and the trinity of painting, music and poetry.. 
Hegelian Eeathetics, or seathetiM of contents, has foni 
disciples. We may mention tho works of Ch. H. Weisi 
^stertt der AestheiHi, 1830; Fr. Th. Viacher, AentketHc, 3 part8,fl 
P846-58; A. Zetaing, AeslketUche FornrkuTigen, 1855; 

ri^re, Aedhetik, 2 vols., 3rd ed., 1885; and K. Koestlia^l 
^esikMik, 1869. 

. Among these tho great work of Yischer takes first ran) 
B, it is — aa the author himself came to see — sadly lackjuj 
s regards system and method ; but its wealth of historical notes * 
tnd of detailed references to the various special arts makes it 
I mine of valuable information even for tlie modem student 
( EBsthetics. Vischei defines his subject aa the theory of the 
aautiful, and gives {esthetics second place, next after religion, 

I trinity of art, religion and philosophy. The work . 
I divided into three parts : a metaphysics of beauty, whiuh deals 
lith the general idea of the beautiful ; a theory of beauty ' in 
e., aa existing objectively in nature and 
. imagination ; and a theory of the ' subjective- _ 
objective reality of the beautiful,' t'.e., of art. Viacher dasaifief 
the arts according to the three forms of imagination, the c 
8tTUctive, receptive or sensitive and jwetic. Architecture 
sculpture and painting correspond to constructive imaginatioB^^ 
music to the receptive, and poetry to the poetic, 

In Herbart the term testhetics has an entirely different signifi- J 

moe, including not only what is ordinarily called feethetiee, but 1 
iS as well (c/. §2, 7). It is the science of the supplementin 



of what is by determinatioiia of value. The facility wliicli euahleB 
U8 to make euch determinations is named by Herbait, qttite 
generally, 'taste.' Hence not only seethetical but etliical judg- 
menta are 'judgnientB of taate.' jSlsthetius in the narrower 
sense has to do with our pleasure in forms ; and its problem is 
to discover the simple relations which run through all the more 
complicated works that evoke the sesthetic impression, and to 
define the ideas or ideEds which govern sestlietic judgments of 
beauty and ugliness. Tliese simple forms and relations Herbart 
finds, e.g., in the harmony and disharmony of tones and colours, 
in rhythm, as a pleasing or displeasing relation of time periods, 
and in eymmetiy, as a similar relation of spatial extents. Ke 
thinks it necessary, in sesthetics, to abstract entirely from the 
matter or contents of the pleasing or displeasing relations and 
forma, although the total effect of any work of art is lai^ely 
determined by it The Herbartian standpoint has been systemati- 
cally worked out by E. Zimmermann (Aeslfietik. I., Gefchichte 
der Aesfhetik al« jihilosophiseh&r WisseTichafi, 1858; II., Allg&neine 
Aedlielik (Un Formwinaenscfiaft, 1865), Zimmermann pays special 
attention to the ideals of perfection, unity, etc., which Herbart 
had not defined at all exactly. 

6. Romanticism brought with it an exaggeration of the lestheti- 
cal point of view. Schelling, Fr. Schlegel and Schopenhauer, the 
principal philosophers of the romantic school, all lay stress, though 
each in his own way, upon the supreme importance of beauty and 
art. In Schelling, everything appears in the form of a work of 
art ; nature is a work of art, and the organism, and indeed the 
whole \miver3e ; and beauty takes its place in the developmental 
series of subjective creations as the higher synthesis of science 
and morality. Schlegel, too, at a certain period of his pliiloso- 
phical development, fell into a sort of hero-wowlup, a cult of 
genius. The autocracy of genius, its full magnificence, finds ex- 
pression in free criticism (irony) and free creation, unspoiled by 
any law. Lastly, Schopenhauer looks upon the state of lesUietic 
enjoyment as the highest form of earthly existence, the one 
condition la wldch we can conq^uer the cause of all eulfering — 
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vUL It makes an end of unreat and struggle ; for him who is 
sunt in pare contemplation of the beautiful, intellect and idea 
have obtained the wished-for mastery over will ; he is brought 
^'Well-mgh to that saving Inst state of human oxistenco, which ia 
■leaa nothing. On the other hand, Schopenhauer regards 
the highest of all the arts, because it ia not, like the 
others, a form of idea, but a direct image of will itself, the 
eeaence of all things. 

7. In quite recent times this metaphysical and logical stand- 
point has been largely given up, and a radiadly diiferent con- 
ception of the object and methods of aesthetics has begun to take 
its place. To put it briefly, lesthetics is on the road to become 
empirical, instead of speculative or constructive ; and the empirical 
method ia being applied not merely to judgments of pleasing 
impressions, but also to the arts themselves and the creative 
activii^ of the artist. Thus H. Taine {Phiioeojihie <le I'art, tra. 
1865) discourses of art mainly from the point of view of an 
liatorian of civilisation, emphasising the factors wliich seem to 
'have determined the course of artistic production in time. I^ 
was he vcho introduced the words 'milieu' and 'moral tempcHl 
tnre,' which have since become so popular, to desigiukte the iiotii 
condition, mental and moral, of a given period. On the othoj 
hand, Grant Allen (Physiological Aegthetioi, 1881) and Geoi 
Hirth (Au/galie iler Kun»fpkyitioloifie, 2 parte, 1891) 
attempted to discover the psychophysical conditions of the v 
of works of art, especially of plastic art. Finally, G. T. Fechi 
{Vorgchide der Aes/heH/t, 2 pai'ts, 1876) examined the empirica 
conditions of ieethetic pleasure and displeasure, and wa 
demonstrate the validity of a very promising method, that ( 
iBSthetic experiment. Fechner distinguiahed three principt 
modes of experimental procedure : the methoils of choice, « 
production and of application. The method of choice cons 
in the picking out of the most pleasing terai of a whole s 
of difl'erent simple forms, geometrical flgures, etc. That of pra 
duction consiste, e.i/., in the drawing of some given figure or foni 
in the proportions most satisfactory to the subjective feeling of t" 



draughtsman. The method of apphcation eonsiste in the inveati-' 
gation of fashionable art-objecta, or any objects of daily use, to 
determine the simple form-relations that arouse esthetic pleasure. 
Zeifling (4, above) had already made a large niunlier of measure- 
ments by this last method, all of which seemed to indicate that 
the most pleasing relation of two lines is that known as the 
' golden section,' the proportion 8; 1 3. Fechner confirmed 
ZeiBing'a result for simple figures by the method of choice, 
There can be no doubt that experimental jesthetica may be 
extended to cover all pleasing relations in the sphere of sense 
impressions; and that it will bring to light a lai'ge nunilier of 
w uniformities, ami do away with the obscurity and arbitrariness 
of the older constructive ffis the tics. — Another very important 
point in Fechner's work is the distinction of a direct and an 
associative factor in the {esthetic judgment. By the former he means 
the immediate conditions of pleasure lying in the object under con- 
sideration, quite apart from any secondary ideas aroused by it ; by 
I the latter, reproduced ideas of the meaning of tlie object, previous 
I experiences, etc. The distinction is evidently of crucial impor- 
tance for the experimental investigation of aesthetic judgments. J 
8. There can l>e no question that these recent enquMoi^l 
inaugurate a new period in aesthetics, characterised by the pui^^M 
empirical treatment of its subject-matter. The objects inyeBUH 
gated by the science are on the one hand judgments of (esthet^H 
pleasure and displeasure, and on the other works of art. TI^H 
separation of the two groups shows that there was truth In ^^| 
old distinction between a philosophy of beauty and a philosojju^| 
[ of art. The ssthetic judgment extends beyond works of ai^H 
I since thei-e is a beauty of nature as well as of art; and woi]^| 
I of art give us more than the esthetic judgment, since when '■^H 
I have decided as to the pleasingness or displeasingness of Uu^H 
impression wo can go on to discuss the conditions of thaj^H 
I origination, the relation between portrayal and portrayed, betwee^l 
I form and contents, copy and model, etc., etc. ^H 

\ (1) The first part of [esthetics, the theory of the eesthetl^l 
Uuc^eu^ may bo regarded aa a portion of psychology, and, dH 



I, of applied psychology. Its pwblem is to fumiali an exact 
initioa of tlie {esthetic judgment and its coaditiona in terms 
E psychology. When viewed in relation to its ohjecta, however, 
and eapocially in relation to the beauty of art, it takee on the 
character of a normative discipline, stating the eKterruil conditions 
which any given object must fulfil in order to be leHthetically 
pleasing. The dominant method of this ]>Brt of Jcathetius con 
and must be the method of experiment. 

(2) The province of the second half of empirical Eesthetico, 

the tlieory of art, ta negatively defined by the limits of a number 

of already existing |nirely technietd dificiplinea; hanwony and 

theory of composition in music, the rules of designing, colouring, 

I angraving, etching, etc., in the plastic arts, and prosody in the art 

t poetry. That is to say, the technique of art, the statement of 

[file objective conditions of the production of a work of art, may 

I ruled out of rosthetics. Tile problem that remains for the 

P,theory of art is (a) an investigation of the general relation of 

rtrayal and portiuyed within the work of art. The names 

I, realism and naturalism stand for difierent conce]>tiona of 

is relation. {!>) It has aiso to raise the question of the subjective 

jnditions of the work of art, the temperament, imagination, 

I. memory, etc., of the creative artist. This part of testhetics, like 

the first, is evidently psychological in nature, but can also take on 

the normative cliaracter, — rising aliove the mere determination 

of the mental attitude and furniture of the artist to the ideal ; 

construction of those features of his mental constitution which I 

arc most favourable for the production of a work of art that shall I 

satiBfy the canons of a severe (or, perhaps, of the severest) criticism. I 

^ 9. In {esthetics, as in ethics, we are met by the problem of the m 

mSMtence of a philosoi>liical discipline, over and above the special J 

nwience of the same name ; and tliei'e are not a few pliiloaopliers at m 

^Hke present day who emphaslae the value of a philosophy, or even I 

B metaphyaica, of the beautiful. But there is no occasion here to I 

^BscusB the possibihty of a philosophical xsthotics in any detalL I 

^Bie development of the science in the near future must be pre- I 

^■Binently an advance along empirical lines ; and the philoso^hY it 9 



go 
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beauty or of art cannot take permanent shape until a certain 
menHure of strictly scientUic knowledge has been acquired. The 
objection so often uiged against a seientificeesthetics, that judgments 
of taste are purely individual in their nature, and that thoiefore 
anything in the way of an univereally valid proposition in 
iBsthetics is an imixrasibility, is met by the fact tliat, so fiir, 
in all cases where it has been poGsible to examine the teethetic 
judgment under unexceptionable conditions, i.e., experimentaJly, 
no trace has been found of 'purely individual' taste, or even of 
irregularity in the formulation of taste-judgments. On the con- 
trary, there has been manifested a most surprising agreement in 
EBstbetic judgment, aa agreement which obliges us most emphati- 
cally to continue along the same path of enquiry. The belief in 
individual differences, expressed in the current phrase, De ijuslibm 
turn est dii^aauiuvi, is easily intell^ble when we remember the 
complexity of the impressions which form the objects of testhetic 
appreciation in ordinary life. Diversity of interests, differences in 
the associative factor, in attention, and even in the actual object of 



observation, are conditions which readily account for divergen 
' taste ' in every -day mattera. 

The following works may he added to the literaLui-e (luoted i 
foregoing paragraphs : 

E. von Hartraann, Aesthdtk. I., Die dmltche Actthetik «»( 
1886 [ II., System rfer Aeatkelik. 1887. 

H. Cohen, Krmt'i Begruiidung der Aaithetik. 1889. 

K. Qroos, EmUilung in die AathAik. 1B9Z. 

K, Grosse, Dv AnJUngt der K-m>t. 1893, 

J. Walter, Die OeschiclUe der AeiOuiik im AlUTthuni. 1893. 

H. von Stein, DU EiitOehutxg der «euw«i AeMhMik. 1886. 

M. Schasler, Kritische OeachidiU der Ae^utCc, two parts. I87a,J 

[B. Bosanquet, HitlmT/ nf AenOuslici. I69S.] 
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I 1 1 . T/te Philosophy of ReligioH. 

1. We are helped towards a preliminary definition of 
philosophy of religion by the distinction drawn above (§ 9. 13) 
' of law and a science of law. On th&t 



wo shoiild have to oppose theol<^, as science, to the 
liiloBophy of religion, aa a. part of philosophy in genenil ; the 
! dealing with some determinate positive rel^ou, the other 
examining and testing the general concepts employed or assump- 
tions made by a 8i)ecial theology. As a matter of fact, however, 
we find that in the philosophy of religion, as in that of law, this 
mple conception has been ousted by another, quite different 
Just as the law of reason or nature is contrasted with the 
ositive law of the state, so, within a given form of religion, the 
latural or rational elements have been separated off from the 
revealed. They consist of the religious ideas or feehngs which 
L be deduced a priori from the nature of man liimself, and 
"more especially from his highest faculty, reason. It ia even 
probable that this division in religion served as model for the 
HJmilar distinction in the sphere of law, where its application is 
evidently quite different and much more correct. In law, external 
enactments and outward conduct have the principal part to play; 
but the essence of religion baa always been placed in a purely 
■inward, subjective attitude, which manifests itself in all kinds 
■of conduct, but constitutes a reality entirely apart. And, indeed, 
mrhen we consider how frequently the religious life of the 
Bndividual departs from the articles of belief and ceremonial 
BButies prescribed by his creed, we cannot doubt the existence 
Bi>f an inward religion, a religion which has grown up from. 
Rwtaonal experience and by conflict with all manner of scientific 
Rjbjectiona, altogether aside from the objective, historical form 
Bfusumed by a particular revealed religion. Hence it is in- 
Bfeelligible that the philosophy of religion has always assei'ted 
^^ right to investigate the facts of religion in relative indepen- 
BSence of theology, and has only occasionally approached the 
B[)roblem which we assigned to it just now — the discussion of 
■the value and philosophical significance of the fundamental - 
ntbeological concepts. 1 

H 2. It was not till a comparatively recent period that the pMIo-] 
nophy of religion received independent treatment. In ancient^ 
■philosophy it formed an integral part of metaphysics-, s.ad. ^1 
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nuxlem timoa, oven down to o«r own ilny, the feelint; has generally 
been that judgments of religion muat be made from the m.eta- 
phyaico! Btandpoint. Hence the attitude of a pliilosopher to 
relipon or the idea of God has come to be looked upon as a 
criterion of his metaphysics; witness the terms theism, deism, 
pantheism and atheism (f/, § 22), which give clear espreasion to 
the relation of the two disciplines. Moreover, it was metaphysics 
that offered the first opposition to Christian dogmatics. Then 
again, in the English philosophy, the epistemological examination 
of the idea of revelation has led to a criticism of positive religion 
in generaL The earliest independent treatment of the philosophy 
of religion is, perhaps, to lie found in the writings of the English 
' free thinkers ' of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Toland, Tindal, etc. These men set out to lay a new foundation 
for the contents of religion in a criticism of Christianity and the 
doctrines of tlie church. The result of their efforts was a deism, 
a purely mechanical conception of the universe, accepted under 
stress of the discoveries of modem natural science, and leaving no 
room for a God who should interfere with the destiny of the 
world. Deism cut away the ground from under the feet of natural 
religion in the original, metaphysical or epistemological and 
psychological meaning of the word ; so that it had to be given an 
entirely new foundation, if a religious life apart from positive 
theology were once more to seem philosophically possible. This 
work was done by Kant. He characterised the cliief objects of 
religious belief as jvostulates of the moral consciousness, and thus 
endeavoured to assure them against aU protest from the side of 
theoretical ratiocination. The universal rule of mechanical laws 
stops short at phenomena ; things in themselves constitute a realm 
of freedom, which receives ite necessary complement in the 
assumption of personal immortality and of an all-powerful and all- 
good God iff. g9. S). Kant defines religion, however, as the 
recognition of our duties as divine commands, and his own philo- 
sophy of rehgion {Die Rdigiim imterhalb der GreTvien der hlosaen 
Vemun/t, 1793) consists in a rationalistic interpretation of the 
d^maa of the Chriatian religion, which docs not differ in any 



sntial point from the older attempts of the period of the 

isation towards a, religion in accordance with reason. 
3. Kant wjis cliiefly eoucemed to make religion a uormativo 
) ftiid defend its light to a place within a philosophical 
I. Schleiermocher (Heden iiherdie Reli'jion, 1799) discuBses 
iS a factor in history and a datum of psychology, and comes to 
the conclusion that all religion consists in the feeling of an 
absolute dependence. Uegcl, on the otlier hand, brings wligion 
into relation with philosophy once more, describing it as the 
obscure and confused anticipation of philosophy. In recent timea, 
the development of the philosophy of religion has followed three 
principal lines : the historical, psychological, and epiatemological 
and metaphysical. Historically, it has as an object of investigation 
the origin and progressive evolution of religion ; psychologically, it 
attempts to describe the psychical processes constituting the 
religious life of the individual ; epistemologically and metaphysi- 
cally, it asks for the justification of religious ideas and examines 
their connection with a general theory ot the universe. Enquiries 
r of this latter kind not infrequently result in the establishment of 
V religious ideal, whose compatibility with tlie scientific and 
Ifitaphyeical theories of the age renders it acceptable where positive ' 
s ideas have proved unsatisfactoiy. 

T!ie philoEophv of religion has been treated from this stand- 

'on Hartmann, Das rtligiSse Bevnisitedn dtr McTinchheit ijji SIvfen- I 
id-iier Entmeklwtg, 1881 ; and Die Rtlit/ioti dtt Qeistei. 1682. 2nd I 

0. Pfleiderer, Rtligionsjihiloiophie. L, Geschichte der Beligioniphilo- I 
Kophit von SpirKKsa hit avf die Otgeniuart. 3rd ed., 1893, II., GetuHsch- I 
^eculative Eeligio)uphiloao}Jne. 2nd ed., 1834. I 

L. W. E. Bauwenhoff, Sdiyionsphiloiophie (trs. from the Dutcli by,l 
I TonHanne. 1889. New titular edition. 1894.) I 

■ H. Siebeck, Lehrbiuh der Beligiomphihiopkie. 1893. I 
L K. Seydel, Esligioniphilosophie im Vmri$a mil AisforwcA-JnYweAwl 
^Binleitwng Hber die ReVigi/m^hUompkU seU KmU. 1893. ■ 

■ [E. Caird, The Mvohlion of Rdujion. 1893.] I 
H'[J. Martineau, A Uludy in Bslitri'ms. 1888.1 _1 




4, It is clear from the preceding paragraphs that the position of 
the philosophy of religion within the circle of the sciences in 
general, and of the philoBopliical disciplines in particular, cannot 
be very simply or definitely described. At one time it is occupied 
with the depiction and explanation of a given set of facta (liistorical 
and psychological standpoints), at another with a critical examina- 
tion of the possibility of these facts, or the establisliment of a 
new religious ideal in connection with a determinate metaphysics 
(and ethics). In the former case, it is aimply a special science. 
Many students of the philosophy of rel^on draw a distinction 
at this jjoint between the speculative and empirical modes of 
treatment, and entirely exclude the latter from their consideration. 
The division seems to be wrong in theory, and impossible in 
practice. It is only because the general history of religion and 
general psychology leave untouched a number of problems which 
can he discussed by a philosophy of religion, that historical and 
psychological investigation can be regarded as its special province. 
Reasoning from analogy in other fields, we may expect that the 
philosophy of religion will some day shake off its present hybrid 
character. And the reform will probably begin on the side of the 
history of religion, since the student of the philosophy of religion 
generally lacts the wide range of previous knowledge that mastery 
of the historical materia! requires. In its psychological aspect, on 
the otlier hand, the philosophy of religion will prolaWy continue 
to form a department of applied, psychology ; the independence 
and comprehensiveness of the religious life moke it impossible to 
do fiUl justice to the subject within the limits of a general 
psychology. The properly philosophical part of the science, 
however, is to be found only in its treatment of the second 
of the two problems mentioned above. As a philosophy of 
theology it has an extremely important function to discharge : 
it must carefully analyse the basal theological concepts, the 
ideas of God, revelation, sin, justification, worship, etc, and at 
llie same time bring them into connection with related ideas in 
other fields, metaphysics, ethics, etc. It is noteworthy that 
I £fii^ the true vocation of a philosophy of religion, has (so far 
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the author's knowIeJge extends) never yet found explicit 
■focognition. 
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§ 12. The Philosophy of Hisiory. 

1. The extraordinary complexity of the raiige of fiicts which { 
include under the name of histoiy makea it prohable that tha 
:e of history, not less than its philosophy, is among the 
kteat products of human thought. And indeed it is only in oui 
own century that we find any real distinction between a scientific i 
treatment of historical facts and amateurish and dilettante writing I 
upon past events. No previous age recognised that a special 4 
method and special preparation and training are required to obtain 
ientiflcally valid results from historical sources. And even at 
present day, and among the representatives of historical 
'science, we meet with the statement that the artistic factor ia ■ 
of as much importance in historical work aa the purely scientific : j 
a sure indication that a science of history, in the strict sense of J 
the word, does not yet appear to students in the historical field ' 
the obvious and only thing to work for. We need not be eur- 
prised, then, to discover that the phOosophy of history shows the 
imperfections and obscnrities as its corresponding science. 
different views of its aim and province can be distinguished. 
(1) On the first of these, it has to do witli the same subject- 
itter as the science of history, but must atlopt, in contradia- 
iction to the science, a speculative or pragmatic or explanatory 
of treatment. While the science of history, that is to say, 
[y narrates what took place in the past, the philosophy of 
history must furnish on explanation, a I'easonablo basis, for the 
succession of events, and so introduce a rational connection into 
the sequence of things. In attempting such an explanation it 
takes into account various classes of facts which would otherwise _ 
be neglected : climate, the geographical position of a country, the I 
racial characters of a nation, the economic conditions of develop- I 
it, etc., etc. So long as its enquiry is restricted to the examin- f 
of these empirical data, the philosophy of history is evidantlj ■ 



no more tlmii a suppleme^Dt to tlie suicncs of history, and must 
give wp its title of philosophical discipline whenever they ate 
included in tho province of history proper. As a matter of fact, 
the current division of the science into the history of civilisation 
and political lustory expresses In part, at least, the distinction 
drawn in carher timea hetween the philosophy and the science 
of history. 

2. As a nde, however, a metaphysical problem has been 
assigned to the philosophy of history along vith tlie empirical. 
An explanation bused upon such insufficient data must be not 
only hypothetical but exceedingly imperfect; and it is therefore 
necessary to go beyond the operation of the empirical factors and 
put a metaphysical interpretation upon the course of liiatoiy. 
A purely constructive factor thus takes its place among the 
conditions of historical occurrence. History is conceived of, e.g., 
as an education of tlie human race, or aa a realisation of the 
dialectic process which controls the colligation of ideas and 
concept^ or, from the religious slAndpoint, aa a growth in holiness, 
manifesting the decrees of God and discovering his purposes. In 
this sense, the philosophy of history is evidently dependent upon 
metaphysics, upon a definite theory of the universe ; and supple- 
ments the science of history not by searching out and evaluating 
empirical factors which ite sister-discipline lias neglected, but 
rather by pretienting the facts under a new aspect, entirely foreign 
to historical science. — We have here treated together these two 
attempts to establish the philosophy of liietory in an independent 
position, liecause tliey make their appearance together in the 
history of the discipline, 

EepresentativeB of this first ^iew of the aim and province of the 
philosophy of hiatory are : 

J. Q. Herder, Idcen *u ci)ieT Fhilosophie der QeachictUc der MenseMieU. 
1784-1791. 

H. Iiotze, Mih-okogmus, Ideen sar Xatvrgtxhkhte und Geschichte da- 
Mensehiieit. 4th ed,, 3 vok, 1884 ff. (tra., 4th ed,, 1894), ^^- 

C. Hermann, Philoaophie der GeichidtU. 1860. ^^^H 

K. L. Michclet, PhiUoiMt der Gtachiehti. 3 vols., 18T9-I881. ^^H 
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L. Boclioll, Die Philosophic der Qetchichle. 2 vols., 1878-1893. (The 
t volume containB a. critical historical aai'vey of previous wutri- 
s to a philosophy of histfliy.) 



. (3) Another view asaigna to the philosophy of history the task 

laying a philosophic foundation for the science of history. So 

it consists in the application of epistemology and l<^c 

I discipline which assuredly offers an unusually rich and fertile 

i for such investigation. For historical science has to surmount 

aouliar difficulty in getting at the facte with which it desires to 

These facta are, of course, in each special case, some group of 

t phenomena which refer to human fortunes, human volition or 

Obviously, they are not open to direct examination, but 

I be reached only by the helji of more or less corrupt literary 

sords or other sources of evidence. Hence the historical enquirer 

1 estremely circumstantial training before he can begin 

Drk upon hia real subject-matter; and historical procedure aiTords 

, interesting test of logical acumen. Nor is it les3 valuable, 

n the standpoint of epistemology, to discuss the value, validity 

L truth of the insight gained by the historic method. It is 

3 apt to be the case in history than in any other department 

&iat scientific investigation leads simply to probabihty, and not to 

certainty of result. In the same way the question must be raised, 

from the philosophical side, as to how far we are justified in 

supplementing defective records, and the idea of law ia history bo 

subjected to a careful analysis Lastly, special attention should be 

given to the idea of progress, which ia oftentimes accepted aa a 

regulative principle in historical science. Closely connected with 

it ia the idea of development, as the origination of the higher 

(torn the lower, of the more perfect from the less perfect, of the 

m.ore complex from the more simple. — It can hardly be said that 

the problems which we have here handed over to the philosophy J 

of history have as yet received independent treatment. They are I 

discussed sporadically in various books on logic (especially those fl 

E Sigwart and Wundt), in metaphysical treatbes, and also in.l 

E>rk8 dealing with the general methodology ot thft w-vsosa sT^ 



history {ef. especially E. Bemheim, Lehrbuck der hidoriatAen 
Methods, 2nd ed., 1894). 

4. (3) The thiiJ view of the pliilosophy of history, leather 
with a new name to denote it, is found in the 'positive' philosophy 
of A. Conite (■■/. § 4. 5). Aa a ' positivist,' Comte rejects all 
forma uf mPtajihysicsl enquliy. Hi-nce his philosophy of Iiistot; 
eounol discuss the higher menning of the course of liiBtorical 
events, or the working of ellitcal causes iu the destinies of the 
universe, or the rule of a divine providence; hut simply a certain 
groap of natural phenomena, which the special science of history 
can deal with in but fragmentary fashion. It is only society that 
has a history: not the individual, and not inorganic nature. 
Comte'a philosophy of history thus becomes a theory of the 
conditions and forms of human society in its present status and 
past development; a 'sociology' or social physics, divbible into a 
ataticB and a dynamics of society, Ite method is based upon a 
comparison or analogy. Society may be regaided as an organism; 
and the results obtained by the science of animal organisms niay 
accordingly servo as models for a theory of the stages, forms and 
elements uf human society. The social statics emphasises the 
close connection of all the sejiamte members of the social 
organism. The social dynamics declares that the human mind 
is tlie most important factor in social change, so that the stages 
or epochs of individual mental evolution are also stages or epochs 
of historical development. Comte distinguishes three of these 
st^ee, the theological, metaphysical and positive; the last is 
final. The most eminent of Comte's successors in the sociological 
field is Herbert Spencer {The Principles of Socioloffi/, 3id ed., 
1885). Spencer gives a general formula for the proceaa of 
evolution or development, which purports to be universally 
applicable. All evolution proceeds from aa incoherent homo- 
geneity to a coherent heterogeneity. The analogy between social 
('super-organic') life-forms and ot^iinic, especially animal types, 
is carried through in detail. Thus the growth of the cell finds its 
social parallel in the horde, tribe and race. The various classes 
of eociety «re fui'ther compared with the different structures of tli« 
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oiganism: the army correaponding to the ectodenn, the labourmg 
classes to the cndodcrm, and the industrial or commercial classes 
to the mp^oderm. And aa the ectoilemi gives riae to the nervoaa 
system, the supreme structure of the animal orga,nisni, so the army 
fumishea the state with lundcrs, princes or chieftains. 

. Tlie science tliat hna taken shape since Comte's day under 
Ibc name of sociology is, evidently, not a true philosophy of 
It forms a new supplement to history, comparable with 
Herder's attempt (2, above) to explain the course of historical 
occurrence from natural conditions and human endowm.eat. It 
has also been justly pointed out that sociology has no claun to rank 
either as the only or as the only genuine philosophy of liiatory. 
To make society the sole object of historical consideration is every 
whit as one-sided as to treat exclusively of political events or great 
personaUties, A real philosophy of history must be a discipline 
^nriiich we can put upon the some plane with the philosophies of 
^Bature and of law (g§ 7, 9). In that case, it will evidently have 
^^n do not with the facts of history themselves, with mental 
^^irocesses and the natural and social influences that determine 
them, but with the fundamental concepts and ideas presupposed 
by historical science, and the logical character of the methods 
^^phich it employs (ef. what was said under 3, above). But there is 
^HKbo another problem to be solved. Previous attempts to put 
^HH metaphysical interpretation upon the course of history have 
^^»en unsuccessful, because their authors sought to give an in- 
dependent exposition of what had already been described, fully 
and adequately, in history itself. At the same time, there can be 
no doubt that the results of historical science form an important^ 
indeed an indispensable, part of the foundation of any compre- 
hensive metaphysics. We must go to natural science and 
psychology for a theory of the existing universe and its shaping 
in time, when we are looking at things from the side of nature or 
in the light of individual mental development, but we may not 
neglect the other and equally valuable material that the science of 
bory provides for the completing and perfecting of our theory. 
OtMng of any worth can be said as to the ai^juficuasub <^^ ^ 
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cosmic evolution, in the lugheat and ivideet meaoiiig of the 
phrase, without knowledge of the liistory of jMist agoa. A 
metaphysics thus founded upon history must, of course, shed & 
reflected light upon the body of facta that form its fouudation ; 
but the same thing holila, in precisely the same way, of natural 
acience and psychology. We may talk, if we will, of u higher 
meaning in liistory, without changing one iota of the facts 
established by scientific investigation. 

We conclude, then, that the sciences principally concerned, 
besides psychology, in the philosophy of history, are metaphysics, 
epistemology and It^ic. 

Under this third heading we may mention the very suggestive 
work by G. Simmel, Die Proldeme der Gegekicht^iloaophie. 1892. The 
following books make valuable contributions to the history of tlie 
discipline : 

B. Flint, Tlia Pk%Uito}ihy of Hutory in Europe. I, 1874. (Treats 
only of French and German investigators). The first part of Uiia vol- 
has appeared in a 8nd, greatly altered ed., under the title : HintoriMl 
JPkil<ttophy in Frnnee, French Belgium and STuilserland. 1 

F. de Bougcmont, Let deux ciUk; la philoiopkie de Vkieloire 
diffirerenU dgei ile PhmnaniU. 2 vols,, 1874, (Contains a very 
bibliography). 

R. Fester, ICmissmii und die deuUche GeichichiiphilosojMe. II 

P. Barth, Die OaekiehUphilnsophie ffajeU iimd dcr Hegeliajier bit 
Marx UTid Hartmawt. 1890. 
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§ 13. Supplementary and Critical Remarks. 

1. The reader may liave been surprised to find in the foregoing 
Sections no discussion of two other philosophical sciences, which 
would naturally be classed with the special disciplines: the 
p/iilosophy 0/ maihematies and the philoaophy of laiujuage or 
of philology. There are two reasons for their omission. 

(1) Neither of them is, as a general rule, repre^nted in uni- 
versity lecture courses, wliile those that we have mentioned form 
part of the ordinary curriculum at almost every seat of learning. 

(2) And the same tiling holds of philosophic literature. We 
£iid not a little apace allotted to mathematics and philology in 



logical, epistemological aad psychological treatises; but there an '1 
lardly any systematic works devoted to the exclusive con- 
Hrideration of their philosophical asjiccts.— It is, therefore, only 1 
I. matter of accident, so to say, that the philoaophics of maths' I 
lattcs and language do not receive a place in our list of | 
)hilosophical disciplines. Tlie accident itself is the more stiiking 
■since essays in these two fields form part of the very earliest 
laterial that wo possess for a history of philosophy. Pythagoraa 
^made a notable beginning in the philosophy of mathematics, and 
Plato, in his Oralylus, laid the foundations of a philosophy of 
language, Moreover, mathematics and philology were among tha I 
first of the special sciences to cut themselves loose from philosophy; 
and we might, therefore, reasonably have expected that they 
would have formed tha subject of particular and extended 
philosophical investigation. Wo sliall try to show in what foUowB 
tTfhy it is that the facts do not correspond to this expectation, 

2. (I) The universal applicability of mathematics makes ifl 
most general of all the special sciences. Amo 

of given reality — quality, intensity, spatial and| 
mporal character — there is only one, quality, which i 
Bapable of mathematical treatment; each of the othere can be ] 
hlbsumed under the fundamental concept of mathematics, the 
idea of magnitude. And since quality never occurs alone, since J 
pre do not ever find pure qualities among our empirical facts, there 4 
I principle, nothing which we cannot make the object t 
xathcmatieal consideration. The possibility of a special appli- J 
(ation of mathematical method within a given department, ' 
lowever, depends further upon mxi atiility to give a special 
I to the general attribute of quantity, i.e., to translate 
ral idea of magnitude into the more special concept 
t number or measurable magnitude. Hemembering the universal 
nificanoe of mathematics, aa compared with the hmited range of I 
( other sciences, we can understand that it very soon came 1 
ccupy a peculiar position among them, and was regarded t 
co-ordinate with philosophy rather than as an object of philo- 
sophical investigation. 
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(2) But thia is not all. Tlie logical vigour and unitafy 
structure of mathematics have constituted it since the begin- 
ningB of modem philosophy the ideal of all scientific work. 
Attempts have been made in all eamestaess to model the 
philosophical disciplines after ite pattern, in order to assure to 
them its universal validity and necessity. Here, then, is a second 
obstacle in the way of an impartial and objective philosophy of 
mathematics. 

(3) Lastly, mathematics seemed to offer but scanty material 
I for philosophical treatment Its basal concepts were reducible 
I to a comparatively small numlwr; and in geometry, at any rate, 

the final justification of all its ftmdamental definitions appeared 
to reside in pure intuition or perception. Diversity of contents 
was lost sight of in the interest of formal procedure, and philo- 
sophy accordingly found but little to lay hold of in mathematical 
exposition. But with the increasing differentiation of the 
mathematical disciplines, the concepts which they employ have 
grown more numerous and complex; and the time is assuredly 
not far distant when a philosopher of mathematical training will 
bring the philosophy of mathematics into systematic form. Even 
as it is, tlie ideas of continuity, multiplicity, function, and infinite 
and infinitesimal magnitude, and the antithesis of geometry and 
arithmetic or analysis, etc., present a rich field for epistemological, 

I logical and perhaps, too, psychological investigation. — The practical 
difficulty that confronts the student of this discipline, the mastery 

I of the complex system of mathematical symbols, can here receive 

I no moro than Ijare mention. 

I 3, "With Xh^ jihiloKophy of laiitfuage the ease is a little different. 

First among iho disciplines to which wc might look for the 
philosophical supplement to philology stands tlie science of 

' logic. For logiu, as we havt> seen (g 6. 5), is occupied with the 
general significance of symlxjls, and especially of linguistio 
symbols; and tlie close connection which obtained so long, 
chiefly through the influence of K. F. Becker, Ijetween logic 
and grammar, would give a positive reason for our choice. 

' Jf^everthelesB, lo^c cannot help us. In courae of lime the 



le between tlie two disciplines was clearly establialied, 
L it felt to psychology to furnish the philosophical treatniQut 
E philology, — which it did with such entire buccbss that modem 
V'fiBaays in the philosophy of langu^e may fairly be claesed all 
■"together aa psychological. Alongside of individual jBycholt^, 
F which has given especial attention to the development of speech 
in children, there has grown up (chiefly under the impulse of 
linguiBtic research) an ethnic psychology {rf. § 8. 9), one of 
whose principal problems is the reference of the various stages 
I in the development of language to general ijsychologicol con- 
Idifcions in the history of the race. Here belongs, of courea, 
Lthe vexed question of the origin of language. — Now we have 
tseea {§ 8. 10) that this empirical psychology has already acquired 
1 tlie character of a special science, and may be expected, in the 
§:near future, to assume its outward form. Hence we cannot admit 
that the psychological treatment of hnguistic facts will ever lead 
1 real philosophy of linguistic science. As a matter of fact, 
I however, if we abstract from its relations to psychology, the 
' contents of philology seem to offer no new problem for 
philosophy; so tliat a philosophical psychology would be able 
to meet all the requirements that could be made of a philosophy 
, of language in this meaning of the phrase. On the other hand, 
V- the form of philology is as much calculated as its contents to arouse 
Ipliilosophical interest. The various methods which philologj', in 
I the general sense, has developed undoubtedly constitute a separate 
and peculiar field for logical enquiry. Here, however, an objection^ 
is raised by tlie science itself. Some of its moat gifted representa- 
tives have declared that it is simply an aid to the study of histoiy, 
(And, indeed, there can be no question that textual oritici 
exegesis, estimation of authorities, etc., consist simply of a 
of nilea ruid facts which every histoiian mu«t know who hi 
base his knowledge of past events upon written records ; and tl 
language itself forma but one of the many objects of historicfll, 
investigation. Hence we must hand over this half of 
, philosophy of language for treatment by the general philosi 
I of history (c/. § 12. 3). 
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Here, then, is the oxplaaation of the fact that no attempt 
at a separate philoBophy of language has as yet been made. 
And tlio reasons given render it probable tliat things \ri]l remain 
in the future Tcry much as they are at present. 

The omission of the kistoi-y of jihilosophy from our list of 
pbilosDphicoi disciplines hardly calls foi special explanation. It 
must he regarded, of course, as a part of the general science of 
history, which includes the history of science. It may not, 
perliaps, be auperSuous to insist that only a philosopher who has 
been trained in historical metlioda should enter upon research in 
the history of philosophy. 

4. To these supplementary remarks we may add a few words by 
way of criticism. The survey of the philosophical disciplines 
which wo have undertaken in this Chapter will have sufficed to 
convince the impartial reader of the justice of our objections to 
the current definition and classification of philosophy (g§ 2, 3). 
It cannot have escaped his attention that the sciences now classed 
together under the general title of philosophy stand upon very 
different planes. On the one hand we have metaphysics, fumish- 

I ing a speculative supplement to the i>ositive knowledge of the 

I special sciences ; on the other, the science of knowledge, which in 
its two parts, epistemology and logic, is called upon to set forth 
and examine the most general contents and the most general form 
of all scientific thought. By the introduction of natural philo- 
sophy and philosophical psychology we see these general disciplines 

. brought into relation with more restricted fields ; while ethics, 
, empirical i>aychology and sociology are one and all 
n special enquiries, and slowly maturing into independent 

r disciplines. And yet — all idiko are 'philosophy'! The facts 
V appeal to us with increased strength and renewed energy to 

' define philosophy in some difi'erent way, and to map out its 
province upon some more satisfactory principle. And so we may 
end here with a reference forwards, to the place where we shall 

[ endeavour to answer their appeal {Cliap. IV). 



CHAPTER 111. 



SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 



§ 14. Classification of Schools of Philosophy. 

, The criticism of the two preceding Chapters has led us to 1 
[iqect the current idea uf philosophy as an unitary bo<ly of know-J 
■ledge, and to distinguish a Jaigo number of diverse philosophical! 
■problems. It follows that there cannot lie any unitary or all- ; 

mbracing tendency in a man's philoaophical thought, in the sense 
I'that, e.g., hia metaphysical position forthwith determines his 
■procedure in all other philosophical disciplines. We have rather 
• to look for differences of tendency vrithin the separate philosophical 
ciencea ; and if we find the same term employed to express points 
' in two different disciplines, to interpret it as indiuating 
Merely a general resemblance, and not a really close relationship. 
s we hear of 'formalism' both in logic and in seethetics; but 
s word ' formal ' means something entirely different in the two 
I, and we should ga very far wrong if we inferred that there 
s any necessary uonneetion l>etween the sciences. It is true 
9iat a philosopher is often charocteriHud uff-hand by a single 
name, as, e.i/., an 'individualist' or a 'pantheist.' Tliat, however,-] 
merely means that a certain philosophical standpoint occupies! 
a prominent place in his system, or expresses the opinion of thoj 
speaker that metaphysics is the most im|K)rtant phOosoplucal 1 
discipline, and that one's attitude to it must therefore be taken to I 
indicate one's pbiloaopliicul attitude in general Tlie only way to I 

I be accurate is always to say in what department of philosophy the T 
particular philosopher belongs to a particular scluml. "C.-j 
L 105 
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thie, we get rid at once of certain ineonvemences and errora whicb 
arise solely from inaccuracy of linguiBtio usage ; e,g., the bracket- 
ing together of materialism as metaphysical theory and materiaJiam 
as ethical principle. A favourite way of arguing against meta- 
physical materialism is to insist upon the unworthy estimate of 
tnan to which a materialistic principle leads in ethics ! 

2. We can distinguish schools or tendencies of thought not only 
in the contents attributed to a given science, but also in the 
general significance attached to it as a whole. Thus different 
schools give very different definitions of the problems of logic and 
psychology and epietemology. Differences of tliis kind, so far aa 
they are of any considerable importance for modem philosophy, 
we have already discussed in Chapter II. {|g 5, 6, 8). Hence we 
shall confine ourselves in the pi-osent Section to differences in 
the current conceptions of the contents of the philosophical 
eciences, differences which can be thought of aa existing side by 
side, compatibly with practical agreement as to the significance of 
each science na a whole, 

A difference of opinion in the appreciation or explanation of the 
same object is evidently indicative of a lack of universally valid 
knowledge. Metaphysics, of all the scientific disciplines, is the 
. most liable to such differences : for the obvious reason that it 
travels farthest Ijeyond tlie empirical determinations of the special 
sciences, and is at the same time least dependent upon the st^e 
of progress to which any one of them may have attained. Hence 
we find in metaphysics an extreme variety and ])erBi8tence of 
divergent schools. On the other hand, the greatest contrasts of 
standpoint occur in epistemology. Not only has epistemology t« 
formulate and examine, from the side of contents!, the presupposi- 
tions of all scientific knowledge {//. §5); the results at which it 
aiTivos are also of iufluonce upon the procedure^inJccd, upon 
the recognition of the possibility — of metaphysics. The best 
Bcientific logics give us no ground for the distinction of funda- 
mentally different conceptions. Differences of tendency in natural 
philosophy and psychology will be considered along with the 
correapondrng differences in metaphysics. There accordingly 
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s only oae other pliilosopliical discipline whose represontflr I 
re split up into different camps : ethics. 
"We thus obtain the following main divisions : — 

A. iletaphygical schools. 

B. Epistemological suhools. 

C. Ethical schools. 

3. Our claasiflcation of metaphyHcal schools can take no accoimt| 
■6f differences of opinion upon the question of the possibility 

:;e. It may abo disregard the divergent vievs as to the.] 
special methods to be employed iu metaphysicfl. They depend! 
either upon epistemological definitions or upon general theories 
the nature of metaphyaicnl enquiry, whiuh we have not hen 
■to consider. The only thing left is the contents of metaphysici 
'Speculation. This we accept as the basis of classification, i 
proceed to arrange under five heads. Tlie first two are of I 
general character, referring to all the principles that can f 
application in the construction of a theory of the universe, 
last three are of a more special type, being concerned with quibl 
definite factors within the total theory. 

(1) The first group of metaphysical schools can he clas 
according to the number of principles assumed for 3 tlieory of t 
iBniverse. It is customary to distinguish the various views t 

held upon this question by the terms monism, duaiism a 

}luralism. But as the difference expressed by the first two is a 

ihe present day predominantly qualitative, it seems better to mok^ 

purely quantitative antithesis, and to speak only of sifiipilarii 

id plurcdiem. The former e3q)lains or deduces all the phenomeil 

the universe from one single principle ; the latter declares tbigj 
:planation is impossible without the assumption of a number 4 
idependent prinuiples. 

(2) A second means of classifying metaphysical schools \ 
iafforded by the quality of the principles adopted by them, 

distinguish principles of existence and principles of occtt 
rence. As principles of existence we may have matter or mind ik 
both or a fusion of the two, — corresponding to the ach*M^ fl 



vutterialmn, gpiritwUuim, dualKm and monism. Aa principles of 
otxurrenee we have eausalUi/, the meohanical inter-connection 
of cause aad effect, and finality, the colligation of all procosses 
from the point of view of purpose, — corresponding to the meta- 
physical schools of meeTianigm and teleology. 

4. The special metaphysical schools may be classified by their 
attitude to three concepts which played a particularly pronunent 
part in the German philosophy of the eighteenth century : the 
concepts of a supreme heing (existence and attriliutes), of the free- 
dom of the will and of mind. 

(3) The third group may be termed, in general, the tlieohgiccd. 
Within it, metaphysical systems are classified according to their 
treatment of the idea of God, We can distinguish four typical 
attitudes ; those of paittlidsw, theism, (fewiH and aiheiam.. 

(i) The question of the freedom of the will divides meta- 
physics into two schools. That which accepts and defends it is 
indelennitdum, that which opposes it, determinism. 

(5) A last ground of division is found in the various meta- 
physical definitions of the nature of mind. The theory of 
euMaidialify supports, that of actualiiy denies, the existence of a 
mind-Bubstance. Further, the terms uddlectuaiieni and voluit- 
tturitm stand for opposing views upon the qualitative character of 
the fundamental attributes or functions of the mental life, The 
intollectuahst regards thought or ideation aa the essential activity 
of mind ; the voluntarist looks upon will as the source and '| 
Buetaining power of mental existence. 

It may be said in general tliat not more than one of the 

metaphysical standpouits brought together in a class or group 

I can be represented within a given philosophical system at a given 

I time. They are antithetic, and consequently incompatible. On 

the other hand, the combination of standpoints which belong to 

different classes is almost always theoretically possible ; and, as a 

' matter of fact, many total systems uf metaphysics liave been 

I compounded of elements variously chosen from the five groups. 

1 A glance at the history of philosophy shows, however, that 

I oertain oombinations have been prefen'ed. Thus the spiritualist 




is uatially ei thelst and it believer in the substantiality of mind ; 
the monist aa reguhirly pantheist and determinist, etc. We may 
infer from this that the different olaases are not in reality wholly ' 
independent of one another ; and, indeed, it would be strange if 
one's belief concerning the general quality of the principles in- 
volved in a theory of the univeree did not in some measure 
affect one's estimation of a special factor. In other words, 
man's general philosophical attitude must, within certain limits, 
determine hia attitude to apecial problems. We shall find this 
rule exemplified later on, when we come to deal with the J 
philosophical schools in detail 

5. It is easy to see how the different metaphysical categories I 
can be applied to a particular system. We may, however, give I 
a few illustrations. 

Spinoza must be termed singularist, monist and mechanist j 
pantheist, determinist, actualist and intellectualist. These words 
describe the contents of his metaphysical system in all essential 
points, Lotze, on the other liand, represents a very modified 
form of singularism, and is spiritualist, teleologist, Hheist, in- 
detenninist and subatantialist. We cannot speak of him either 
as intellectualist or voluntarist, since he recognises more than one 
fundamental attribute or function of mind. It is evident that the 
theories of the universe held by Spinoza and Lotze are, practicaUy, 
direct oppositea. Herbart and Leibniz stand in closer relation to 
Lot^e, except that both are decided pluiolists, os well as detei' 
minists and intellectualists. Herbart's metaphysics is a revival of 
that of Leibniz : tested by our categories, the two prove to be in 
complete agreement. The differences between the two phllo- J 
^phen are to be found in their attitude to epistemology and J 

hies, and in the method by which they obtain their metaphysical^ 

MUItS. 

1 It might be urged in objection to our classification that thePM 
e certain thinkers whose work cannot be subsumed to a categoryil 
1 each of the five classes. Where this is due to the incom^g 
letenees of a metaphysical system, the fault cannot, of course, I 
1 to the door of our schema. Nevertheless, there are theories 



— Lotze'e theory of mind, e.g. — over and above tlioeo to which m 
have given special name?, and to them our claesiiication is not 
adequate. The reoBon that; we do not extend the schema to 
include them is simply that there are no definite or generally 
accepted names to express them in philosophical litcmture ; and 
it would lie foreign to our present jiurpose to add new words to a. 
termiuology already complicated enough. 

6. In epiiilemol'yjij there hna been a divergence of opinion upon 
three principal questions : those of the origin of knowledge, of its 
validity or limitations, and of the nature of He objedg or contents. 
We find the following schools of thouf^it ; 

{1) The origin of knowledge is placed by rationalism in the 
human mind, and by einj»ricisni io experience. Criticism regarda 
both mind and experience as concerned in the origination of 
knowledge, and attempts to determine the part played by each 
factor. 

(2) Dogviaiism declares, without examination, that all know- 
ledge is vahd. Scepticimii, on the other hand, denies tliat any 
knowledge possesaea universal or absolute validity: knowledge ia 
subjective (sulijectivism) or relative {i-elaHvietn). Positivism 
{i^. §4. 5) restricla the validity of knowledge to the field of 
immanence or experience; and criticism requirea us accurately 
to detennine the limits of human knowledge before we speak 
of transcendence, though it does not regard metaphysical enquiries 
as wholly impossible or inadmissible. 

(3) Idealism makes the whole contents of knowledge consist of 
ideas, i.e., data of consciousness. Sealism maintains, on the 
contrary, tliat there is an objective something existing outside of 
consciousness. Phenovienalism regards the contents of knowledge 
as phenomena, and thuB endeavours to take account of both the 
idealistic and the realistic factors. 

7. Differences in ethical systems centre round four great 
problems of the moral life. The first is the question of the 
origin of morality, in the sense both of moral obhgation and of 
the moral judgment. The others are the questions of the » 
iJte objefts and the ^m* of moral volition and action. 







autotwmows ethical Byatoma look for tlie orig; 
the acting mdividunl himself; the hetcToaomous or 
'IwtritaHve syBtema find it in injunctions kid upon the individual 
from without, whether in the form of religious or of political laws. 
The origin of the moral judgment and of moral knowledge is 
placed by aUuitimmiii or aprioriam iu a conuiite disposition of ths 
human mind] while empiricigm or evolutiouimn makes them 
depenileut upon the ex|>erienco or evolution of the ittdividual 
and the race. 

(2) The ethice of feeting ot affective ethics defines the motives 
of moral volition and action, in accordance mth their psychological 
character, as feelings, emotions, etc. The ethics of reflexion, on 
the other hand, sece the impulse to morality in detiheratiou, a 
reflective process of the reason or the understanding. A further 
distinction is drawn within the ethics of reflexion between aa 
ethics of the understanding and an ethics of reason, — where reason 
ifl regarded as the higher mental faculty, determining the eourae 
of moral endeavour and achievement upon more general grounds. 

(3) The objects in which moral purposes are to be realised ore 
by indioiduaiism to be individual men. These aia 

iher defined either as the acting eubject himself {egcnam') 
other individuals (alti-uium). Universaliem opposes this 
teacliing, and afhmis that the object of moral endeavour must 
always he a community or society, e.g., the nation or the state. 

(4) The aim of morality is for mbjecHoism the production 
subjective state, that of pleasure or happiness IJiedoniejn, and 

lismonism); for ohjedivism, the attainment of an objective 
■tate, a condition of Uungs determinable by objective standarda 
or criteria. Tlie names perfectionism, evoluiionisni, naturalism 
and uiilitarianiem indicate the various ways in which the 
definition of this state has been attempted. 

8. We may illustrate the worlring of these new categories by 
applying them to the philosophical systems instanced just now 
af. 5, above). Spinoza, on the epiatemologicol side, proves to 

rationalist, dogmatist and realist. His moral system stands . 

way between on ethics of feeling and an ethics of reflexion^ ; 
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It is autonomouB, egoistic and objectiyistic, Lotze, on the othar 
liand, was in epistemology a critieist (in both senaea of the word) 
and a realist; in ethics, an autonomist, intuitioniat, adherent of 
the ethice of feeling, altruist and eudfemonist. 

In conclusion, we may note that certain of the expreaaioM 
which we have defined above are used in different meanings. Thta 
' evohitionism ' may apply not only to the development of ths 
moral judgment, but also to a partieidar eonc«ption of moral ends. 
And the same thing is true of 'criticism.' The difficulty cannot 
he avoided, since the accepted nomenclature puts no other tenna 
at our difiposal; and it is far more important, from the point of 
view of the present book, to describe current linguistic usage than 
to try and correct its objectionable features. In one single cast 
it seemed well to introduce a new word ; objectivism. This was 
done, however, only in order to bring a number of related theoriei 
under their common genus. 

The following works may be recommended for the study of the 
general subject of this Section; — 

E. Eucken, Oewfticftfe wnA KrUik der Grun^bBgriffe der Gegeniatrt. 1874 
Second ed., under the title, Die (kundbegiiffe der Oegenwart. 1803. (He 
historical material, which constituted a principal feature of thefiKt 
edition, and upon which the book depends for its chief value, iM 
unfortunately been greatly curtailed in the second.) 

0. Liebmann, Zur AnalytU der WirklichJceil. 2nd ed., 188a (i 
brilliant and suggestive discussion of problems in epistemol*^ 
natural philosophy, psychology, ethics and ieathetics.) , 

O. Fliigel, -Die Proifenia der Pkilosophie und ihre LoSiii'gen. 3rd ejl 
1893. (Herbartian in standpoint.) 

W. Windelband, GeKhichte der PhUoiophie. 1893. Eng. trs^ 181 
(This work gives a history of problems and ideas, as opposed to ti 
usual chronological and biographical mode of treatment.) 

Note. — F. Paulsen has lately published an essentially different U 
much simpler classification of ethical schools. He distinguiahee ( 
tlie various conceptions of the highest good, the final aim of mOf 
action; and (2) the diiferent definitions of moral judgment, TS 
question of what constitutes the highest good is answered, he thin) 
by heiloniam, and eiiergimn (according to which a certain occupation wB 
the affairs of lite poBseeses an ethical value). The attribute of momlj 



Kdicatedgbf farmalUtii: ethics, of all action that coiTeaponds l- 

r norm ; b; teleolot/iaU ethics, of all attiun that utt«ina a 

miimte end, ochievea determinate reaults. In epistemology, too, 

recc^ises but four jjtinuipal scbooU: tlioBe of malisiio 

m, realistic ratiomiluiii, idealistic empiricism, and idealistic 

iliam. Neither classiticatiou appears to be adeiiuati: tu the facia, 

Rthe ethical lays itself open tu [urllier crilioiam by llie absencB of . 

K-inarlcecl lineti of division. 



A. METAPHYSICAL SCHOOLS. 

§ 1 5. Siv^ilttHsm and Pluralism. 

ft. Singularisni ia the nklost metapliyBical theory of western 
lilosophy. In the earlier Ionian school of natural philuaupliy 
i chose water, Anaximander the intinito (to aTnipav), and 
biaximeneB air, as tho principle from whieli everytliing hag been 
/derived, or in which the essence of all things consists; and Heraclitus 
defines fire and the Pythagoreans number in the same way, In 
every easy it ia one amgle principle tliat Js taken as starting-point. 
JTevertheiess, we do not find any explicit conacionaness of the 
Siocessity or importauoe of an unitary principle until the time of 
the Eleatics (Xenoptianea, Pannenides, Zcno, Melisaus). For them 
1 indispensable attribute of existence, the distinguiahing 
t of reality as opposed both to the many and to the chnaging, 
\ are unreal. Moreover, since change and multiplicity are 
1 data of sense perception, this preference of unity carries 
I it the belief that reason ia the only reliable source of know- 
jk — On the other hand, pluralism, too, finds eminent repre- 
in pro-Socratic philosophy. Empedocles makes the 
f elements (fire, water, eaith and air), and the moving forces 

1 and hate, principles fi'om which to deduce the tilings and ' 
IKninge of the universe: no one of them, he declares, can be , 
|ced to any other, or brought iindcr a still higher principle. 
I Atomists (Leucippus, Demwritus) give up the qualitative 
i of the elements in favour of a multitude of merely 
fctatatively diii'erent particles; and Ana.xagorfts con find only j 
independent explanatory principles, — matter, crude and chaotic, 
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which he conceives of as divided up into cotmUess elemente; and 
the tirilpring and arranging mind. 

Plato niir! Aristotle mny be said to combine both riewa. 
Siiiguliirisin liulds its own in the theory of a supreme or ultimate 
creative or impelling ngent; pluralism receives expression in the 
numediuted antithesis of cont«iita and form, matter and idoa. 
Pluto undoubtedly inclines more definitely to the Bide of aingu- 
larism; the idea of the good or of the divine nature is taken by 
him as aljsohite principle of all that is and tlmt occurs. In 
Arietotle, on the contrary, the pure idea, immaterial form is merely 
the pnmum viomtus, and accordingly presupposes something that 
can be moved. The philosophy of the middle ages vacillates 
in the ssjne way between the two standpoints, though tending on 
tlie whole more towards the Platonic position. 

2, The metaphysical systems of modern philosophy, like the 
iM^Kfevul, have nut always kept the two views shaiply distinct 
iJesCHtes, it is true, draws a clear line of division between body 
OHd inhul, as two absolnt^jly iliffcrent qualities; yet both alike 
owe their existence to God, the one real ' substance.' In 
Spinoza's hands the Cartesian theory becomes a rigorous siugu- 
larism; thought and extension are two of the infinitely numeroUB 
attributes of the divine substance — the only two comprehensible 
by humnu knowledge. Leibniz, apart from his confused treatr- 
ment of tlic idea of God, is no less decidedly a pluralist. His 
universe consists of an infinite number of independent individuals 
substances {monads). An espHcit preference for a single principle. 
is expressed in tlie Kantian philosophy, aad in its logical 
developments, the systems of Fichtc, SclieDii^ and Hegel. AJl 
three endeavour to deduce Kant's system from a supreme pria- 
ciple or highest concept, whether in tlie form of an original acliow 
of tlie ego (the ego posits itself), or of an absolute indifference or 
identity, or of absolute existence. Sehopeuhauer, too, is a 
singulorist, but establishes his position in an entirely diflferent 
yitiJi setting out to give a positive interpretation of Kant's theory 
of the thing in itself, and making will the ultimate and onlj 
rejtlit)', Eerbart entered a strong protest against the ' prejudice' 



that everytliing must be deduced from a single principle. What 
ia, ha says, miiat be qualitatively simple, but need not be quali- 
tatively the same. And bis explanation of experience leads him 
to a distinct pluralism, whoso ultimate principles, the reals' show 
an unmistakable likeness to Leibniz' monads. Of quite recent 
metaphysicians, Lotze, von Hartmann, Fechner and Diihring may 
be cited as singidarists, and Wunilt as pluralist. Lotze has 
BuccQcded, in some measure, in combining both standpoints; 
he asaumes the existence of independent, individual reals, and 
explains tlieir interaction by the* hypothesis"©! one all-embracing; 
substance. 

3. Singulariam has sometimes attempted to justify its stand- 
point on general grounds; plurahsm never. We may d 
four main arguments for the assumption of a single principle. 

(1) That which is loijicaUy inoxt geTieral must be one. Fichte^J 
Bchelliug and Hegel, in ))ari;icular, are agreed upon this ptunb 
All special ideas must be referable to one liighest idea; all speoift| 
kuowleilgc must be deducible, by a chain of inference, from onAa 
supreme piiiixiaition. And since, further, there is a jiorfect paral- ^ 
lehsm hetweeu thought and existence {u]>on this, also, the tliree 
systems are in agreement), a highest idea or supreme projxjsition 
must also be the expression of a Srst principle of all existence or 



(2) That which Is mod fundamental must be one. Human 
knowledge, explaining the world by cause and eflect, must lead to 
the assumption of a last cause. This is, roughly stated, the reaaoa 
given by Plato, Lotze and von Hartmann for the adoption of a 
single principle. 

(3) That wliich extsU must, as existing, be one. This is the 
position of the Eleatics, Diihrhig propounds a similar theory; 
tlie all-inclusive existence must be unitary. 

(4) That which is best and moat beautiful must be one. The j 
chief representative of this view is Plato. 

It is interesting to note, as was said just now, that plurahsm hav^J 
r attempted to justify its standpoint on general grounds, 
f .*. We have in this fact the expression of a deep-rooted dtHfe*- 
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ence in the character of the two schools of thought. Singulaiism 
almost always goes together with a deductive, dialectical, aprioristic 
procedure ; pluralism is as regularly connected with inductive and 
empirical tendencies. We must not suppose, therefore, that truth 
is necessarily on the side of the four arguments. If we look at 
them a little closely, they seem (all hut one) to proceed rather 
from a respect for the superlative degree than from metaphysical 
conviction. Besides which, singularism confuses the logical sub- 
sumption of special to more general concepts with real explanation. 
The manifold can never he really explained hy the simple. The 
Atomists were quite right when they said that multiplicity of 
empirical data demands multiplicity of actual existence. For we 
can adequately explain individual facts only hy other individual 
facts, and particular tilings only hy other particular things. 
Special changes mean special conditions, and the whole notion of 
cause and effect presupposes a temporal and quantitative relation 
which can exist only as between individual and particular processes. 
Hence, while there is every reason to regard the system of logical 
concepts as an edifice that culminates in a single idea, that of 
itself cannot help us to the discovery of real principles which may 
take the highest place in an exjilanatory theory of the universe. 
Reverence for unity, whether ethical, sesthetical or mystical, has 
nothing at all to do with a scientific metaphysics. And all 
aprioristic arguments for unity or multiplicity must accordingly be 
rejected. 

Of the other metaphysical schools, pantheism, theism, deism 
and monism belong to singularism ; and dualism (unless connected 
with some one of these theological views) to pluralism. No other 
metaphysical theory has any necessary connection with the question 
of the number of principles requisite for an explanation of the 
universe. 

§ 1 6. Materialism. 

1. So many different schools of thought are grouped together 
under the name of materialism that it seems desirable in the first 
place to give a brief account of them all, and then to select those 



that poBsesB any metaphysieal significnnce. We may distinguish 
two main forma : themelkal and i>ractkal moterialiscj. Pra<;tical 
materiulisin is an. etKical standpoint, and falls undei the fourth 
category of our classification (g 14. 7), the category of aim or 
end. It declares that the material good things of life are the 
only end worth striving for. Theoretical materialiem may be 
either a regidative principle {§ 4. 3) or iv metaphysical standpoint. 
As regulative principle it simply inculcates the rule that scientific 
investigation must always proceed as if matter were the only , 
quaUty of reality, and therefore alone capable of furnishing the i 
explanation of a given fact. This jiosition was maintained, e.'j., , 
by Fr, A. Lange, and is held to-day by certain pliyaiologista I 
and psychologista to be essential to their special work, i 
metaphyaicnt standpoint, materialism appears in a iiKmielic (i.t 
singulariatic ; a/. § 14. 3) and a duaHstie form. On tlie dualistic 
hypothesis there are two kinds of matter, a coarser and a finer, i 
more inert and a more mobile ; on the monistic, there is but one, — 
matter is unitary throughout. Finally, the monistic form itself has 
three subilivisiona : attributive materiaJism, which makes mind 
an attriljute of matter; '•auedl materiidism, which makes it an 
effect of matter ; and fiqwoHve nmtei'ialism, wliich looks upon 

F processes as really material in cliaraeter. For con 
'e may arrange all these difi'orent materialisms i 
)ws : — 
Materialism. 



a table 



Theoretical. 



Practical. 



lative Principle. Metaphysical Standpoint. 

Dualistic. Monistic. 

Attributive. Causal. Eqnative. 

B here concerned only with the metaphysical division J 
of theoretical materialism. Its dualistio branch is confined to IhaM 
philosophies of the ancient world, wliere it appears as atomism J 
(founded by Lencippus, further develojied by Democritua, t 
adopted later by the Epicureans). The theory is that the whole ij 



vieible imiveise has arjaen by the cohesion of small invisible 
partddes, tlie atoius. Matter ia essentially homogeneous in 
character, and all difieicnces tunoDg phenomena are referable to 
the size, form and relative position of the atoms, The mind, like 
everything else, is composed of atoms, which are, however, in its 
ease, very smooth, dehcate and round ; or, aa Lucretius put it in 
his De ret-um naiwra, the smallest, roundest and most mobile that 
there are. This ancient materialism may te termed dualistic, 
since it regarded body and mind as composed of different atoms. 

Tlie monistic materialiam of modem philosophy makes its first 
appearance upon English soil. Hobbes declares that every real 
occurrence in the nniverse is movement. Even sensations and 
ideas are, at bottom, nothing else than movements of inward parte 
of the animal body. Later, with increased knowleilge of the 
dependence of psychical states upon the body, materialistic theory 
takes on a more special form. John Tolaud, the free-tlunker 
(1670-1721 or 1722), defined thought as a function of the brain, 
and Robert Hooke, the 'experimental philosopher' (+ 1703), held 
that memory was a material storage of ideas in the brain sub- 
stance, Hooke calculated that the numlier of ideas acquired by 
an adnlt during his lifetime would amount to nearly 2,000,000, 
and gives us the comforting assurance tliat the microscope shows 
the brain to have plenty of room for them all. Pre-Kautiaa 
materialism reached its climax, however, in the French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. La Mettrie (L'honime macliitte, 1748) 
endows matter with the power of acquiring motor force and 
sensation, and designates mind as the cause of this power. 
Since the mind has its seat {or saate) in tlie body, it must be 
extended, and therefore material. It is, indeeii, hardly con- 
ceivable that matter is able to think ; but tliere are many other 
things just as liard to understand. A great uumljer of flin i '^fl l 
experiences and of facta iii comparative anatomy prove tlie 
dependence of psychical upon bodily proceeaos, and it ia only as 
part of the brain that mind can exercise its influence upon body. 
Very much the some ideas recur in the Systhiie <le In nature by 
Holbach (1770), the crowning work of this materialistic hterature. 



The main purpose of the author ia to combat all ami every form ' 
of supeiiiaturalism, i.e., any view which assumes a principle or i 
a world beyond and above the mechanical intercomiection of 
nntural, senaiblo, material things in the physical universe. The I 
materialistic standpoint is here pre^ntod in much Btiicter form j 
than by La Mettrie. Mind is simply body regarded uuder the I 
ipect of certain -functions or powers. No new arguments a 
iged, however (c/. § 7. 5). 

, ThB nineteenth century witnessed a revival of matorialismj 1 
lae partly to the decay of Hegel's speculative philosophy and 'I 
■tly to the influence of a number of new observations and F 
peiimenta on the connection of mind and body. A vehement I 
discussion of these matters at the Katural Science Congress held 1 
in Gbttingen iu 1854 led to the publication of a lonj 
of works, aU materialistic in tendency, chief of which are : G.\ 
mVogt's Kiihlerglauhe und Wisae/aachaft (1855), J. Moleschott'ft, 
r Ereialauf des Lebms (5th ed., 1887), and L. Biichner's Krq} 
i Stoff (16th ed., 1888; tra., 4th Engl, from 15th German ed., 1 
The main difference between the new materialism and it 
Bighteentli century forerunner lies in the fact that it shows some 
Bcognition of the need of an epistemological reason for its position. 
?hu6 Vogt afiirms that the limitations of thought coincide with 
the limitations of sensible experience, the explanation being that 
the brain is the organ of mental function. This fact is as certain, 
he says, aa that two and two make four. Nevertheless, our , 
ultimate abstractions from phenomena wiD nevei' Iw explicable,— 'J 
consciousness as httle as muscular contraction (!). Here, as itu 
related works, connections ore made out in detail between mental's 
capacity and the weight of the brain, the extent of its surfacoj^B 
and the number of its convolutions. The most imi>ortant work o 
the whole school, however, is, without any doubt, Moleachott's ■! 
Kreklauf. Its epiatemolc^cal position is as follows. All exist- 
ence is existence tlirough attributes ; but there is no attribute 
wliich does not consist simply of a relation. Hence there can be 
> difference between the thing- in- itself and the thing - for -ua, J 
E we have found out all the attributes of matter that c 
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an influence upon our developed sense organs, then we have 
grasped the essence of things, and our knowledge, humanly 
speaking, is absolute. The materialist, Moleschott says, asserts 
the unity of force and matter, mind and body, God and the 
world. Thought is a movement, a recomposition of brain 
substance. It is an extended process, because, as certain phycho- 
logical experiments — reaction experiments — show, it requires time 
for its consummation (!). The individual man is the sum of 
parents and nurse, place and time, air and weather, sound and 
light, food and clothing. We are the sport of every breath of 
air that plays upon us. 

4. The various statements of Biichner's "VC'ork are in hopeless 
confusion. In the first place he declares that force and matter, 
like mind and body, are merely terms to express two different sides 
or modes of manifestation of one and the same ultimate reality, 
whose intimate nature is unknown to us. But this wholly 
monistic utterance is promptly contradicted by another, to the 
effect that matter was in existence long before mind, and that 
mind presupposes the organisation of matter. It is then curious 
to read, later on, that there is no matter without mind, and that 
matter is the seat of mental as well as of physical forces. Yet 
again, mind is defined as the collective expression for the total 
activity of the brain, just as respiration is a collective expression 
for the activity of the organs of breathing. How atoms, nerve- 
cells, and matter set to work to produce sensations and consciousness 
is a matter of complete indifference : it is enough to know that 
they do. Not content with this unsurpassed confusion of ideas, 
the author kindly takes upon himself, in the second place, the 
remunerative task of distributing mental processes to particular 
brain ganglia, and packs away reason, imagination, memory, the 
sense of number, the sense of space, the sense of beauty, and 
many other things, into tjieir Separate cells. He cannot allow the 
developed consciousness of an adult man more than some 100,000 
ideas, and so reaches the pleasing conclusion that the five hundred 
or thousand million ganglion cells leave full room for new mental 
constructs (and faculties 1). 
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id of tliis brief Itistorical survey we may mention (]m 

1 of materialism — a materialUm by logical deduction — 

ipreeented by Ueberweg (t 1871). The tilings of the phenomenal 

Ueberweg eaya, are our ideas. Aa things are extended, 

leas must be extended also. And aa ideas nm their course in 

mind, mind must be extendeil. And as, aj^nin, what is 

extended is matter, tlie mJtid must be materiaL TlieiQ is oo 

doubt that the exact opposite of tbia conciusiou could be logicaJly 

obtained from precisely the saine data. 

5. Since our historical exposition of the priucijial types of ■ 
materialistic metaphysics has brought to view all the argnmei 
that have been adduced in its favour, and the eubforms of Uw I 
j- monistic type are never found as pure and as sharply dermed aa w* j 
made tliem, we may now, without fuither delay, attempt ths I 
'task of a comprehensive criticism of materialism in generaL If tMf J 
metaphysics is justly to he termed dogmatic, it is the materialiiiti& i 
The arguments and reasons that materialists offer for Lheir faitlt.^ 
are extraordinarily feeble. Ancient phUosophy was able U> cop» J 
with t!ie facts, in a certain measure, by its dualism of niattena^ 
and attributive and causal monism does not dispute the qualilAtivi 
peculiarity of mind. But equative materialism, unless it be tun 
into a monism of a different order (| 19), is mere naive absurdity. ' 
Identity in idea may be asserted only where the characteristics of 
the objects or ideas in question can be regarded as identical. But 
is an old and a very tntc obeervatiou that the attributes of the 
^{wychical ' differ essentially, if not entirely, from tho«e of thu 
■physical.' What then becomes of the dictum that mentality 
a material process t Until quite recently materialism tiad made 
no attempt whatsoever to provide itself with an epiatemologicol | 
foundation; and it is one of the results of the Kantian critiqua J 
of knowledge that at last, in the nineteenth century, some MicI 
ventures have been undertaken. But all alike (as can be seen iid 
our quotations from Vogt and Moleachott) leave the real dlHicuItj 
ly and carelessly on one side. The only fact upon which tJ 
.terialist can rely for support is the obvious and evidei 
ipendence of psychical processes upon physical. But philosoijlK 
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of olher schook have cast no doubt npon the existence of this 
connection between the two groui)S uf phenomena; and the fact 
must consequently be regarded as highly etjiiirocat, not a^ a sure 
index of llie correctness of materialism. I Indeed, the folloiring 
reasons force ns to the conclusion tliat the inaterialistic hypothesis 
is neither tlie moet plausible uor the simplest explanation of the 
fact. 

J 6. (1) Materialism stands in contradiction to a fundamental 
|law of modem natural science, the kw of the conservation of 
energy; according to which the sum of energy in the universe 
always remains constant, and the changes that lake i>lace all 
about us are 8im])ly chauges in the distribution of energy, 
ftnd inrolve an absolutely uniform transformation or exchange. 
The law evidently implies tliat the series of 'physical' processes 
is a closed chtun, in which there is no place for a new kind of 
phenomenon: the ' psychical ' or 'mental' Brain processes, 
e.g., despite their extreme complexity, must be included in the 
cirtie of causes and effects, and all the changes produced in the 
brain substance by outside stimulus conceived of as propagated 
and diffused in a purely chemical or physical way. A theory of 
this universal validity leaves the mental side of things 'all in 
Uie air'; for how the secondary effect of mentality can be pro- 
duced without any the least loss of energy upon the phyaical 
aide, is difficult to say. The only logical thing to do is to co- 
ordinate mental processes, as representing a special form of euergy, 
with the ordinary chemical, electrical, thermal and mechanical 
energy, and to assume tliat the same uniform relation of trans- 
formation and exchange obtains between them as between the 
various 'physical' energies. But apart from the fact that this 
view is nowhere mentioned, still les.s worked out in any detail, in 
materialistic Lterature, there are several objections to it upon 
general giounds, all Icailing to the same conclusion, that tlie idea 
of onei^'y as defined by natural science is inapphcable to mental 
processes. 

(3) The idea of matter, which plays so large a part in material- 
ietic tiiiaking, has neither met with such general acceptance nor 
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I of sucli curUtm proof as to take rank, without further 
[iscuseioii, as ti firm and adequate foundatiou for out direct 
BOnscious experience. The Conflict between the mechanical and 
dynamiwil views of nature {'/. § 7. 5) is not yet over ; and Uia 
latter eliminates the idea of matter altogether. Nor can there be 
any doubt that it is poseible to obtain a consistent esplaniition of 
nature on the dynamic hypothesis. But then materialism loses 
its foothold once and for alJ. 

7. (3) Materialism cannot explain even the eimplest [leychicol 
process. For it would be requisite that the process abould be 
necessaiily deduciblo from a certain definite group of material 
processes, given or assumed, But it is so dlHicult to conceive how 

»a sensation could ever be the necessary and obvious consequence of 
t movement, that tl\e materialists themselves do not pretend to a 
flingle ray of intellectual enlightenment in the matter. It is not 
true, as they urge when confronted with the ailment, that the 
purely physical nexus is equally inconceivable. In the phyaicol 
spliere, the necessity of a determinate occurrence can always be 

I (demonstrated by some conceptual or perceptual construction. 
BDu Bois-Beymond's eloquent presentation of these old- world 
ftruths {Uelier die Grenzen dvs Naturerkeinierui, 1873 and later) baa 
uelped to win acceptance for them in scientific circles, to which 
']>hiloeophy proper makes little appeal. 
I (4) The idea of a relation of dependence is far more general 
than that of causal connection. The former implies only that two 
phenomena, a and b, are so related that every change in (or of) a 
ifl followed or accompanied by a corresponding change in (or of) ft,. 
I By 'corresponding' change is meant a change which is qualit*^ 
ttively or quantitatively equivalent to the given change; so tbkt 
Kequot or similar ]irocesses in (or of) a lead to the api^carauco (^> 
Pequal or similar piwieeses in (ov of) h, or that greater, less, stronger, 
i weaker, etc., dianges ou the one side are followed by changes in 
e same direction on the other. All these conditions are fulfilled, 
Sof course, by the relation of cause and efiect; hut it involvei 
pfurther a definite temporal connection, quite irrelevant to depend- 
H such, and thus forbids the inversion of the relation. 
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is perfecilj possible under the less special foimula. Hence the 
aaseitioii of a relation of dependence between pGychical and 
physical proc^ses must be sharply distingnished from the assertion 
of their cansal connection. — Xow an impartial observation shows 
that mind is dependent npon body, and body dependent upon 
mind. The unprejudiced investigator will, therefore, be content 
with the general idea of functional relation, and make no attempt 
to apply the more special law of caiisal connection in this particu- 
lar field. Mateiialism, on the contiaiy, starts out with the 
assumption of the special relation, unmindful of the difference 
between cause and dependence, and blind to the extreme one- 
sidedness of its position. 

8. (5) Epistemologically, materialism is guilty of a misunder- 
standing of the ultimate character of human experience. 'Sub- 
jective* and 'objective,' *mind' and 'matter,' are not given 
a priori as independent magnitudes or qualities ; what we have to 
b^in with is an undifferentiated whole. This is the 'datum of 
experience,' and it is only by fairly complicated processes that we 
rise from it to the conceptual distinction between subject and 
object ((/. § 26). But materiaHsm, in its search for the sole and 
only ground of existence, the essential reality of things, is not 
even satisfied to take this first result of conceptual abstraction, but 
chooses what we may call an abstraction of the second order, the 
idea of 'matter.' For 'objective' and 'material' are not by 
any means convertible terms. The 'objective' element in the 
datum of experience is simply the element which is not dependent 
upon the experiencing individual ; e.g.^ certain spatial and temporal 
attributes or relations. The idea of matter presupposes a common 
substrate of all these processes. Instead, therefore, of taking 
account of the full contents of original experience, materialisn^ 
has raised a secondary product of conceptual abstraction to thqj 
rank of a metaphysical principle. 

(6) To the materialist, however, matter is not an ' idea ' at all, 

but a self-evident reality. He talks of the atoms as if they could 

be perceived by the senses, and regards matter as the seat of 

forces which operate upon us, etc. We have the word of sober 



■ thinkers, who hnve attained to eminence in natuml science, that M 
■ihis pictorial application of the idea of matter and its parts m^ I 

■ be VBTy nscfiil, proviilid t!mt it does not usurp the place of a truB ■ 
B explanatory principle. The atoms would then be merely iigurea of a 
■iqjeech, valuable just so far aa they helped to simplify one's total I 

■ conception of the interconnection of natural phenomena. But thAfl 
F correct idea of matter and its parts cannot be made pictorial, sines 9 
f it depends upon a twice repeated abstraction from the original data. I 
^ of perception. And so it comes about, as Mach says, that the I 
L atoms have been unhesitatingly endowed with certain attrihuteB ■ 
wwhich contradict all previous observation. Materialism, that is, iafl 
tall too ready to confuse the figurative idea of corporeal ]}nrtioIa8 I 

■ with the abstract idea of atoms. ■' 
I 9. (7) The sole purpose in the formation of the concept of 

■ matter is, as we have seen, to liypoetatise the objective element 
ft in the datum of experience. There is no intention of paying the 

I' slightest attention to its subjective side. This is the epistemologioal, J 
l| Teason for holding to the closed series of causally connected physic^V 
t processes, as defined by the law of the conservation of energy, m 
But the subjective element in the datum of experience is an 
ultimate character in human experience in general. Tones, colours 
and the rest of the qualities of aenae, — processes of thought, octe 
L of the will, feelings and emotions,— all alike are under all oircum- 
Blitances and in all their parts among the given things of experience 
■■itself. Matter, on the other hand, is an alistraction of the second 
Border. How, now, can uuy connection such as that required by J 
BjSmterialism, whether in its attributive or causal form, obtauiV 
Between an original contents of expeiience and this abstract idea^fl 
n[t is much as if one should try to establish a. causal or attributive ■■ 
Relation between a good action and the concept of morality. Th^iJ 
Wtelatton can exist only when the phenomena brought into cottrj 
Ktiection are processes of the same order, or at least stand upon thsfl 
RiamB level of abstraction, ■ 

■ It follows from this discussion that materialism ia not only ^h 
Bvery hypothetical, hut also aa exceedingly improbable metaphysicdH 
^explanation of the world-whole. It has now lost all standing i^H 
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philoeopMcal circles, but still enjoys a coiisideraUe vogue among 
physiologists and alienists, and is often iised as a citcliwnrd, in the 
Beuso of a weU-suUtantinteil scientific theory, in the ordinary 
convereation of tlio educated classes. This la l^■hy we liavc ofl'ered 
fio extended a criticism of its metaphyHical pretensions. 

In conclusion we may Riention the admirable work of F. A. L^nge : 

' QetMchUdu Materiatiimtua itvd Kriiik seiner BudnHtung in der O^/mvnrt 

(3id ed., 2 vols., 1876-77 ; 3th ed. [popular edition without notes], 

1896; Eng. trs., 1392). 

§ 17. Spiritualism. 

1. Spiritualism, tlie direct metaphysical antithesis of materi 
appears much later tlmn ita rival in the history of pldlosopby. 
The only pliilosophicul doctrine of antiquity that could possibly 
be termed spirituahstic — the Platonic theory of ideas — does not 
belong to spiritualism in the strict meaning of the word, since the 
'idea' was simply the reality in the concept, and did not denote 
anything originally mental, a simple contents of internal experi- 
ence. We may, therefore, regard Leibniz as the first exponent of 
spiritualism. According to the Leibnizian epiatemology, meta- 
physics, like mathemjitics, must pursue a deductive method, must 
set out from what is simplest, what is absolutely clear and certain. 
The impressions of sense do not meet tliese requirements, since 
they give no clear information at all as to the origination of the 
qualities contained in them. Hence we must begin every 
philosophical enquiry with definitions, formed in accordance 
with the laws of identity and contradiction. Leibniz' own 
metaphysical system is an instance in point : in all its most 
important aspects it is developed from the definition of eub- 
dance. 

Descartes had defined substance as the being wliich so exists that 
it needs no other being for its existence, and concluded from this 
that God alone can properly be called substance. Tet it seemed 
to him that matter and mind, the re« externa and the i^es rut/ifane, 
might also fitly he termed substance, since only God, and not any 
other being, was necessary to their existence. Spinoza objected to 



i lax uae of terms, and asserting the material aa well as thai 
f conceptual inflcpi-ndence of substance, reserved the name for God. I 
L-JIe defined sub^tanpc as tliat wliicL existii iu itself, and \s con- I 
keived by itself, i.e., a« that the idea of which doea not jireauppose I 
Bbe idea of any other heiug, as its aetxeaary souree and origin. I 

W 2. Leibniz' definition is practically the samo with that of j 
Descartes. It ninfi as foDows : mbslantia exf enn jter w amieiw. 1 
But while his predecessors had mointiuned the unity of Bubatanci^ I 
Leibniz combines with their de^nition the hyjiothesia of an I 
infinite multipUcity of sulistancos. Now that alono can exist by I 
itself which lias the power of action ; so that force, self -activity, J 
is the essential mark of substance, and substance itself must be J 
something immaterial, iineztended. Following Giordano Bruno-J 
(t 1600), Leibniz calls these substances, the independent unita otjl 
the sum of existence, monadg. They arc the true atoms, Mfl 
opposed ti> the phenomenal atoms of natural science ; they onfl 
I the simple elements in everything eoroplex, and therefore in-fl 
I divisible and indestructible ; metaphysical points, as opposed ten 
l;lnaterinl or mathematical. Further: since their essence consiato^ 
Lin self-activity, they cannot receive any impression, nothing cftO 1 
r ,])^ietrate them ; and the apparent interaction of processes in ths I 
jsisihle world depends solely upon a wise fore-ordi nation, tha J 
Ipre-estahlished Itarmony,' in virtue of which the etatoa of all I 
tDbetonces correspond to one another without exerting any mutual A 
This limitation, again, helps us to a mom oxoot 1 
inition of the activity which we must nasume U> Iw prownt I 
■& suhetancee. It will consist in a repraeseniare, i.e., in an idea or | 
►■ t^reaentation. Ancient philosophy had been wont to conceive of i 
Bense perception as a copy of the external world, and the con- 
ception is one that has appealed to the popular consciousness in all 
ages. Leibniz makes use of it here, in worlnng out the details of 
a metaphysics, — supplementing it, however, by tlie mathematical 
I of representation. He is thus led to the view that every 
L ideates or represents the whole universe, and is in this 
a microcosm, a mirror of the all, une eonfeii/ratioTi i 
rs. Yet again : since the idea is a mental act, the 
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of the monad ia a psychical quality. Things extended or corpored 
are thus reduced to the level of mere phenomena, whose under- 
lying reiiHty i,« to l>e found in :i multiplicity of unextended 
Buljstancea. But not every monad mirrois the universe with 
equal clearness ; there are as many monads aa there are degrees of 
cleameas of the ideating activity. 

3. The ftpirltnalistic hypotheaia then lapsed till it was revived 
in very nmch the same form by Herbart, He sets out from a 
general definition of the idea of existence. Being consists for 
him in absolute position, which is equally exdusive of relation 
and of negation. Now it ia clear that a mnltipHcity of existential 
qualities woidd introduce a relative element into the idea of 
existence ; whence it follows that existence must he conceived 
of as perfectly simple in character. Such a view, however, stands 
in Contradiction to the experiential idea of a thing with many 
attributes. Eeeonciliatioo, without violence done to the facts of 
experience, is only possible on the hypothesis of a multiplicity 
of existences, each of absolutely single nature. These are 
Herhart's reals, — incorporeal existences lilte Leibniz' monads, but 
indefinable as regards their simple quality. The relations in which 
the reals stand to one another are those of disturbance, which 
they undergo, and of self-preservation, which they originate : . 
every 3elf-i)reaervation cancels a disturbance " in such a way that 
it does not occur at all." Ifow in the Herhartian psychology the 
idea figures as tlie sole process in which our conscious mental life 
finds expreasion ; so tliat the aelf-preaervations of the mental real 
may be regarded as ideas. At this point Uerbart's spirituahsm ia 
plainly less rigorous than that of Leibniz: Herhort does not 
attempt to define the nature of the self-preservations of the reals 
constituting 'body,' or the simple quality of any real. 

Lotze is far less reserved in his attitude to the spiritualistic 
theory. He defines existence as a standing in relations, or a ^ 
capacity to do and to suffer. Eelationa, however, are only con- 
ceivable on the assumption of an unity which holds all existences 
together. Lotze accorduigly looks upon individual things as 
modificatiuna of an absolute, or a substance. He further asserts 



tlut thinga can be regarded as independent unite only if ve 
attribute to them a mental quality, thought of ae analogouB to 



L certain sense we may term Wondt, too, a spiritualiEt. 

jetting out from a common source, the origimd reality of tha 

pject of idea (our ' datum of esperience ' ; rf. § 26), scientific 

1 psychological enquiry diverge to follow different paths. The 

mate unit to which we are brought by a metaphysical 

leration of the results of natural science is the atom, aa merely 

intitatively or formally defined. On the other hand, a parallel 

isideration of the range of psychological fact leads to the 

mption of an ultimate unit of a qualitative character, whicli 

e coll will. The problem of ontological metapbysics is to reonite 

e divergent paths, and so obtain a conceptual definition of the 

original reality. We arrive at a will-atom as the essential unit of 

The purely formal determination of the atom-aspect 

J, however, unessential, 

I The spiritualistic mode of thought is also found, quite frequently) 

Ktrade the circle of philosophers twi Faeh. In such cmcb it is 

rily connected with the epistemological form of idealism 

'. § 26). For if we have made up our mind that the quality of 

■ril experience must he conceived of as idea, we may very easily 

go on to read this mental or spiritual process into the concepts 

employed in scientific investigation, and so to give even 'material' 

oxiBtence a spiritual contents. Berkeley is the typical representa- 

I^TB of this point of view ; his ' immaterialism ' or ' psjrchiam 

;nised none but psychical substances, spirits. Sometimes^ 

ments of value play a part in the scheme of thought ; mental'. 

cesses being regarded as the more important, indeed as alonB' 

dly valuable, while ' material ' processes are reduced to the level; 

1 unimportant and worthless mode of phenomenal existence.' 

Spiritualism in metaphysics makes special appeal to those wh( 

hold a dynamic theory in natural philosophy [ef. % 7. 5). If thi 

_fttomB are simply centres of force, and consequently unextendi 

ints, it is not difficult to believe that they con be iidequutelyi 

\ exhaustively defined by some paycliical quality. 
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Attempts have also been made to demonstrate the validity of 
spiritualism by arguments from analogy. Thua Scliopenliauer 
declares that it is only in ourselves that we can perceive the tliing- 
in-itself as well as the phenomeuoa. It is thei«fore only from the 
analogy of our own nature that wo can determine what, in the 
existences outside of us, corresponds to the phenomena that we 
think in apace and time. Hence the universe as phenomenon is a 
sum of ideas ; but tlie universe as thing-in-itself is will, 

5. The principal thesis of spiritualistic metaphysics admits of. 
very much simpler formulation than that of materialism. It is 
that aU empirically given processes, the material or corporeal in 
particular, are referable to a mental existence or process. The . 
quahty of this latter ia defined on the analogy of our own con- 
sciousness, and conceived of aa a more or less perfect expression of 
personal mental experienee, varying with the degree of spontaneity 
and independent action manifested by natural objects. The more 
precise formulation, in its turn, allows us to make our critique of 
spiritualism much briefer and less complicated than was possible in 
the case of materialism, 

(1) It is very evident that psychology can be brought into 
complete harmony with a spiritualistic metaphysica. One objection, 
it ia true, haa heen advanced. A spiritualistic interpretation of 
the universe, it ia said, leaves the existence of other centres of con- 
sciousness, outside ourselves, unexplained; nay, more, it makes 
them inexplicable. But there seems to bo no reason why a 
particular metaphysical interpretation of the movements of other 
individuals from which we are wont to infer their inner or 
psychical existence should imperil the conclusion that analogy haa 
suggested. The facts themselves are not altered in any way by 
interpretation ; we have merely to strip them of the scientific 
concepts in which they are ordinarily expressed, and clotlie them 
in the new raiment of the spiritualistic hypothesis. Hence 
objections to spiritualism can be raised, if at all, only from tlie 
side of natural science or eptstemology, 

(2) But again, the store of ideas, laws and methods which haa 
heen hu\ up by »eientijk investigators will suffer no ckinge at the 



mds of spiiitualiam. It is a matter of indifference whether we 

3ep to the idea of material atoms and a meclianical connection 

f-batween them, or attempt to modify it by positing a apirifcual 

inteute, in which we suppose their easeutio! nature to consist. 

IT in the latter case, aa in the former, we must assume the existence 

t all the relations and the truth of all the ndes whose nniverEal 

validity has heen established by the observation and caluulatioa of I 

natural science. I 

6. (3) Very much tlie same thing may be said from the point I 
LjOf view of epideiiiology. The phenomena of consciousnesa form \ 

s entire contents of all 'data of experience.' There 13 no one ' 

mcreto experience which cannot be regarded as sensation or idea 

r feeling, i.e., as mental process; and the 'objective' side of 

s consists simply of certain spatial or temporal attributea and 

lations of experiences which are customarily referred to formal 

Wncepts likd those of 'matter' and 'energy,' If now a special 

tateaning is read into these terms by the substitution of a spiritual 

I for the ' material,' we seem to get, in place of mere 

^magoitiides without quality, a definable contents in ite fidl and 

complete reality.— True, we may go very far wrong in an attempt 

to reconcile a spiiituolistic metaphysics with the teachings of 

epiatemology : e/., e.g., the unfounded assertion that idealism ia 

the necessary or self-evident (!) starting-point for any phUosophical 

explanation of the universe (see g 26). 

We conclude, then, that the possibility of spiritualism must be J 
conceded. It will, therefore, take rank above materialism, aa not I 
subject to direct disproof either by epistemology or by the special I 
sciences concerned, — psychology and natural science. This doea I 
not mean, however, that it ia preferable to all other possible 
metaphysical theories. On the contrary, when we try to apply it 
in detail, we are met by many and considerable difficulties. We J 
pass to a brief consideration of them in what follows. 1 

7. (I) In the first place, we must note that the spiritualistio ■ 
^mterpretation of scientific concepts ie extremely arbitrary. («) I 
^Hpthing compels ua to beheve that there lies dormant and con- I 
^H^ed in the elements of matter a pecuUar existence which ws U 



muBt conceive of on the analogy of our own consciousnesB. iKsJ 
forces which are eupposed to he concentrated in the atoms stand 
in relation only to tlieir chanyea of position, i.e., are simply th» 
conditions of those transfonnationa which are rendered per- 
eeptihle by the movement of physical bodies, (i) Moreover, the 
idea of force is often regarded at the present day as snperfluous, 
and replaced by an exact statement of the spatial and temporal 
relations of masses to one another, (c) Lastly, there is no trace 
of any intimate connection between the physical relations and the 
relations aswsrtained by psychology to obtain among mental pro- 
cesses. Hence the results of natural science itself neither demand 
nor suggest the spiritualistic interpretation of natural processes. 

(2) A further difiiculty confronts us when we ask for some 
definite description of the mental existence which spiritualism 
ascribes to the material elements. Leibniz says that the 
capacity of representation (ideation) is the inner aspect of natural 
phenomena; Schoi>enhauer, tliat it is will; while on a third view 
the whole series of events which manifest themselves in our 
individual experience must be transferred mutatis mutandis to 
physical bodies and their constituent parts. Here, again, the ideas 
of natural science give us no indication that one or other- of these 
possibilities is necessarily true in fact. 

8. (3) Nor does psychology afford any support to the spiritualistio 
hypothesis. It teaches that our pei-sonal mental life is connected 
with an extremely complicated part of the physical orgnniflm — 
not at all that it is packed away in the ultimate material particles 
of the body. Modem physiological psychology does not place the 
seat of consciousness or mind in a point, or even in a cell of the 
bram; the Immediate conditions of mental processes are situated 
in different quarters of the cerebrum, probably in the cerebral 
cortex. Hence there is no sort of precedent or analogy for the 
view that every atom represents a mental existence of the kind 
known to us in human consciousness. And if we descend with 
the comparative psychologist to the lowest levels of animal life, 
where n last trace of mentality may be suspected or conjectured, 
wo are still brought to a halt at the cell or the cell-nucleus; there 
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IB no warrant for placing tlio sujiposeil rudiment of c 
in the atom. As for the inorgiuiic world, tlie scientifically-trained 
judgment finils no empirical reascm wliatevcr for endowing it with 
lentol attributes. 

(4) Finally, epiatemology has neither facts nor ni^iraenta i 
''OUT of Bpirttuolism. E]>i£tcmoIogically regaid»l, mental exist- I 
la merely one aspect of the data of experience, however I 
completely it may coincide with their qualitative contents. The I 
direct matte r-of- tact of experience is not exclusively subjective or I 
Moreover, spiritualism makes two entirely arbitrary j 
itemological assumptions, (a) It asserts the independent I 
itence of the atoms, i.e, of matter, the substrate of objective j 
momena; anfl (li) it affirms that these hypostatiaed realities j 
spiritual or mental in nature. 

LlTBRATURE. 

, Vai'herot, La iwuiwau spintTtalsime. 1884. (Attempts to put | 
ritualism upon a basis of natural philosophy, and to justify it by a 
Kcal discussion of other schools of philosophic thought.) 
NoTX. — Spiritualism is sumetimes called t/Uulittn. This i 
', to the close connection which obtains between epiateiuological ] 
iliam and metaphysical spiritualism. — In our own day g]nriti»m 1 
Bfond of parading under the nobler name of spiritualism. 



§ i8. Dualism. 
\\. The dualist looks upon mind and matter, the subjective and 1 
i objective, as two sc^iarate and independent existences. His J 
4 that of the 'healthy human imderstanding,' and of the I 
iristian dogmatist of the middle ages and the present time. It 
d comparatively early in the history of philosophy. 
\ Amtxagoiaa was the most pronounced dualist among the pre- 
Socratics (rf. \ 15, 1). He definitely distinguishes voijs, thementol 
principle, from the inrcpfiaTa or o/ioio^ep^, the innumerable ultimate 
material elements. Mind brings order and movement into what is 
^itself inert and chaotic matter; it has the attributes of self- 
beistence, simplicity, independence and self-identity. The two I 
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greatest philosophers of antiquity may also be termed dualists.' 
Plato separates matter (ij^l) from idea (tfSos), the non-existent 
and empty from csiatence witli its wealth of contents, sensible 
particularity from the real that finds expression in the generic 
idea. There is also a furtlier difference, a difference of value, 
between them, which makes the metaphysical distinction all the 
sharper. In Aristotle we have the same antithesis, though tJie 
separation of its tenns is not so radical as in Plato ; it is expressed 
in the concept* of matter and form. Every individual being 
{nvtria) is, in its concrete reality, formed matter ; matter alone is 
not capable of existence, nor — divinity excepted — can there be a 
pure form. The two .determinations stand to one another as 
jiossibility mid realisation, as potentiality and actuality (SiVa/»ts 
and mpytia). Thus mind is defined as the ' entelechy ' or 
realisation of the body. Divinity is pure form, and vov^, as in 
Plato, ia raised above all the other faculties of the human mind 
by the predicate of immortality. In medifflval philosophy this 
dualism holds ita own, Iwth in mefciphysics and in ethics. 

2. Tliere is a groat difference between ancient and modern 
dualism. The dualism of ancient philoso'^ihy looks upon liody and 
mind as the terms in ono out of a whole number of valid 
antitlieses, using them merely to illustrate the mow general 
contrast of matter and form. Their relationship, that is, does not 
constitute a dualism, in virtue of any pecuUar feature or import r 
they simjily furnish an instance of dualism in its more general 
aspect. Descartes is the founder of modem dualism, and the 
typical exponent of dualistic metaphysics in modem philosophy. 
He makes the conceptual distinction of corpus and mens 
fundamental for metaphysics. The ' corporeal ' is univeraaily 
characterised by extension, the 'mental' by thoiiglit Hence 
there are two substances : a res exfensa and a res eogUans 
(rf. § 17. 1), which exist inrdependently, but stand in reciprocal 
relation to each other. How interaction between two completely 
dissimilar sul^stances can be possible Descartes does not go on to 
explain. Later philosophers attempt to fill in this gap in his 
^tem. Among them the Oivaaionatiiifs {Arnold Geulincx, 



I 1669) deserve epocial mcntioD. 
mterEction between existences t 
impossible. Tlie appeai&ncc of intenction is |)>odiiMd hj Uw 
diract action of God (eonturru Dei). Urn tbe ideM idodi ve 
think we roceive from tbe exUiiKal worid tliroo^ exciutkin of 
the organs of sense are really abaped bj- God in eoafoanttjr wilh 
material things, and tbe moTements of oar bodjr whkb aaea lo 
arise from a definite volition are regulated hf Hob in ■( i riiiiliTi 
with the mental intuition. Mind and bod; are, tlHnfon, eatii of 
them only the atxidentaX or apparent caaae of Angm < «euii i B g is 
the other, causae per oeetmottent. Tbejr are but tlie DffegtaaatJ, 
the occasion of the v-orking of tbe tnie eaaae^ wU^ it God- 
It is remarkable that from that time lo ibia — »pui, of oMne, 
£rom modem representatiTes of medueral pfaikMOpby — then has 
hardly appeared a single Tigonma or thoira^i-gouig expoaitioa t4 
the dualiBtic theory. At present, the standpoint b geaetaSy 
^ discredited as inadequate to the problem of intenctJOB. la 
popular thought, however, it has still no rival bcfoiul uattnalaRB 

10 16. 9); and ive must also conclude, jodging from the [Ai n a v ilagf 
^hicb they univet^ly employ, whether with or without 'luunt* 
^on,' that it is the dominant view in the empirical dicdptiiuB ai 
nycholt^ and natural science. 
I 3. This difference between the trend of tboo^t in pbSotOfl^ 
^d in the special sciences and the popular eutuciovimcai taoiiol^ 
ot course, be aUowed to pass as final or iuevituUe until the 
alleged for it—the impossibility of a duallitic Bolulun ut tbl] 
problem of interaction in tbe fonu of n l»gtcal and 
interpretation of the facte — is demointmted bcyorul tliT reach of' 
question. It is urged, as an insuperable difficulty tu the way of 
dualistic explanation, that the law of cause and effeet is ooceaaarily 
inapplicable to two entirely disparate proceese*. liut we moat 

Ken ask whether quaUUitive likuiiesH is, us & matter <it fact, th« 
variable precondition of causal conncxtion. And tlte answer 
ems to be that tbe causal law sny* nothing ut oil aa tc til* 
likeness or tmlikenesa of the processes that stand in the 
of cause and effect. On the other band, to diupule tlio fti»plii 
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bility of the principle of causation to disparate proceaaes, am 
then to deay, on that ground, that interaction is possible between 
corporeal snd mental phenomena, as dualism defines them, looks 
veiy much like a eircutue in probamio : for body and mind furnish 
the only instance of disparity, in the required sense of the word. 

As for mental phenomena themselves, no more objection is raised 
to their causal interconnection than to that of physical processes. 
It is truly a strange rule that is based upon one single instance, 
and then held to be valid simply in order that this amgle instance 
may he brought under it ! The empirical reasons for the idea of 
causation are given in the temporal Buccession and qualitative 01 
quantitative equivalence of phenomena ('■/. g 16. 7). It is evident 
from this that only changes, pi-ocesses, can be causally related ; 
and that the modification which they undergo in a particular case 
must correspond both in direction and in magnitude, if there is 
to be any talk of causal connection between them. But causal 
equivalence has nothing whatever to do with likeness or un- 
hkeness of kind. We believe in tlie interaction of bodily and 
mental pi-ocesses Iweause we see that a more intensive sensation 
follows upon a stranger excitation of sense, and a more vigorous 
movement upon a more vehement impulse of the will ; and 
our belief is not affected in the least by the difference that 
undeniably exists between excitation and sensation or intention 
and movement. 

4. The rightnesa of this view can be shown in another way. 
The processes of the material and mental worlds evince different 
degrees of quahtative likeness. Yet there is no corresponding 
difference in the d^ee of confidence with which we subsume 
them to the law of cause and effect. Mechanical, electrical and 
chemical processes may all be causally interconnected; nor Las 
the very much gi'eater difference between feelings, ideas and 
volitions prevented psychologists from attemiitmg their causal 
explanation. True, objections have frequently been raised agamst 
the causal inteiTelatJon of jjsychical processes, the principle of 
psychical causation : but the reason is not that there is any 
Question of theii essential similarity, but merely that the law of 
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equivalence does uot seem to allow of exact application in tlie ' 

conscious sphere. 

We may, then, be allowed to dispute the validity of thia 

_ Tenerable argument against a dualistic raetaphysies. And if we 

e asked, in onr turn, to bIiow Bouethiug of the mechamam of the 

" causal uexuB, to say just how it is tliat the cause proiiuces the 

effect, we con answer with Hume and Lotze tliat the demand U 

demand for the impossible. The actual working of the causal'I 

law is everywhere hidden from ua,— even iii the material realm, J 
I where its operation aeems so entirely a matter of course. We 1 
■anust also note that the helief that the cause priytmes the effect I 
^impUes a metaphysical interpretation of the empirical facts. AU J 

that exi)erience gives us is succession and equivalence. 

Dualism has sometimes been attacked from tlie standpoint ofl 

epistemological idealism (<■/. § 26), upon the ground that it entirely j 

t overlooks the fact that what are called ' material ' thing 
given only in the form of ideas. We camiot here enter in detail 
«pon the proof of the erroneoiisness of thia statement. We may 
kay, however, that it has no more weight as an argmnent ag^st 
Aualism than it had as an argument in support of spiritualism 
U § IT- 6). 

5. Psychology has no quarrel with metaphysical duahsm. Tliis is 
y clear from the circumstauco that metaphysicians of very 
s schools use a dualistic terminology when they are dealing 
with psychological topics. With natural science, however, the i 
case seems to be different. The hypothesis of interaction between'! 
two different substances, or, at least, two independent iirocesaes, § 
appears to conflict with one of the fundamental laws of modertt J 
science— the law of the conservation of energy. We have already I 
mentioned this law ((/. § 16. G) in our criticism of metaphysical J 
materialism ; and it seems to tell with equal force against dualism. ' 
But we must remember tliat materialism derives mental processes 
from physical, i.e., affinna a purely one-sided dependence of mind 
r Upon matter, whereas dualism assumes the interaction of the two, , 
Bence the difficulty is by no means the some. We need only i 
Mit, as modern psycholoj^y does, an equivalence of mental and! 
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material procesaes. That granted, it follows that the amount 
of energy lost upon the physical side in the origination of a 
corresponding amoiint of mental energy will be replaced by the 
gubeequent traneformatioii of the mental back again into a new 
form of material energy. It will then make no difference whether 
or not a given quantum of mental energy ia interpolated into the 
course of material processes; the law of the conservation of eneigy, 
in its ordinary acceptation, ia not toiiched at all. We shall be 
obliged, finally, to credit the temporal Buecesaion of mental and 
material processes ; but we may assuredly do so without contra- 
dicting any fact of experience or any requirement of empirical 
science. Dualism may, then, be regarded at the present time aa 
a possible metaphysical interpretation of experiential facts and 
scientific knowledge. 



§ 19. Monism. 

1. There can be little doubt that a monistic theory of the 
universe is that most generally accepted to-day, whether in 
scientific circles or among paychologiats and metaphysicians. It 
appears in two [iriucipal forms. Either mind and matter aw two 
' sides ' of one and the same existence which is constituted by 
them, or they are modes of manifestation of an unitary existence, 
which in itself is separate and distinct from them. We may 
characterise these two forms as fonCT-e/a and ahdrarf monism. 
Abstract monism falls, again, into two divisions, according as the 
unitary existence ia reganled aa accurately definable or aa absolutely 
wnJtnoien. Besides these three fairly determinate forms of monistic 
metaphysics, wo find the term ' moiusm ' used, especially in 
popular parlance, as the equivalent of materialism. On the other 
hand, we sometimes meet with the phrase 'spiritualistic monism.' 
This difference of usage ia partly due to the fact that monism is 
not as a rule distinguished from singularism {c.f. §14. 3), so that it 
may either denote a peculiar qualitative definition of existence, or 
simply indicate tlio number of principles employed for that 
deSmtiou. 



(1) Concrete raoniam i 



) of the very oldest metaphj'eical 
I theories. It occurs as atiiiDinjii or hyloxoiem, in connection with « 
I Knd of Juaiism, simong quite primitive racee. All nature is 
I endowed with mind, on the anali^ of the human individual, 
I There is not the elighteat retw^nition eitlier of the difference 
"between meclinnical uniformity and the oiJeration of [wycliical 
motivea, or of the significance of a closed causal series. The 
arbitrary action of the individual is carried over to nature, and all 
BOrts of natural phenomena jiressed into the Bervice of the theoiy, 
s signs of spontaneity and self-originated movement. Hylozoism 
B also the doctrine of the earliest Greek philosophers. Here, too^ 
1 liave a conftiaed mixture of monistic and dualistic thought 
2. No attempt at a consistent working out of this eoncrelo 
I apiiears among the later developments of pliilosophy. 
^ Since mankind has learned that tlie organic and the inot;ganic 
J two separate provinties, that uniformity in material processes 
I different form from uniformity in psychical, and that we 
<X speak of muid oidy where we may posit consciousness, — since 
■libis time, animism, and its useless generality of a mind in nature, 
1 place to some other type of metaphysical theory of 
^existence, Now and again a hint of it occurs, as when the 
materialists put the unity of mind and matter upon tlie same plane 
with that of matter and force. But these scattered traces of 
loose thinking are not enough to make us hesitate in declaring 
that concrete animism lias practically disappeared from modem 
pliilosophy. As a matter of fact, it does not solve, hut merely 
states, a problem. The unity of material and mental existence 
which it is concerned to uphold is nothing more than an empiri- 
cally given interconnection ; whereas the explanation of this inter- 
connection is the very task upon which metaphysics baa to bend its 
Anunism must accordingly he considered merely as a 
J of transition, and not as a final system. In this sense, it 
T still find 3 certain acceptance, as it does in Pechuer and 
WHien these philosophers assert that mind is 
DJty of that which, regarded from the outside, we call body, 
go on to define mind and body as two diflferent sides of 
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lergies. 
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existence which they together constitute, we have I>efore us aa 
eicposition of concrete monism. Reading further, however, we 
arrive at the theory that mental existence furnishes an exhaustive 
exprcBBion for this unitary reality of things, and so witncaa the 
transformation of auimism into spiritualiem (§ 17. 4). 

3. (2) Abstract monism lias playeil a far more important part 
in the development of philosophic systems. Spinoza is ita first 
typical exponent. Spinoia's one infinite suljstance, GU>d or causa 
««■, is poBsesaed of innumeraWe attributes. Only two of them, 
however, are accessible to human knowledge: extension and 
thought. Each of these finds expression in particular ' modes.' 
Thus the various physical bodies arc motlcs of the attribute of 
extent, and the different individual minds modes of the attribute 
of thought. But since divine existence is possessed of a countless 
number of other attributes, its true nature remains unknown to 
US, AVe thus obtain the second sub-form {1, above) of abstraot 
monism, according to which the common substrate of matter and 
mind is not exactly definable. On this theory there cannot, of 
course, be interaction, but only parallelism, with essential identity 
of the corresponding processes. Hence Spinoza's famous saying: 
Orih) et connexio iilearuin iiieni eat m ordo et connexio remm. 
Every 'event' is, in its full significance, a process, conceived of 
as running its course within the one substance, God. Our per- 
ception of it in mind or body is limited, one-sided, fragmentary. 

Many modem philosophers take iip this monistic attitude to the 
universe. If they do not speak "f innumerable attributes of the 
original unity, they still firmly maintain that its nature is unltnown, 
and that we obtain knowledge of its reality oiUy from the parallel 
forms of external and internal occurrence. Herbert Spencer, e.g., 
ia a ' mouist ' in this sense of the tei-m. His agnosticism {(/. § 4. 5) 
is simply a disclaimer of all attempts to define the origioal 
reahty. Fechner, too, vacillates between this position and that of 
spiiitualism. 

4, The other sub-form of abstract monism (the first in 1, above) 
ifi much bolder, taking upon itself to define the unity of mental 

uud matoi'ial, or, as it prefers to say, of the ideal and real aspects. 



Bfichte, Schelllng and Hegel are ite typical representatives. FichtsJ 

es the absoliito ego, or (in his Inter and simpler terminolof^) !l 

^the absolute, the single source from which an individual ego and-' J 

noD-ego develope, — makes it, in brief, his one metaphyBical pria'^l 

ciple. Schelling, on the other hand, regards absolute identity at-M 

indiflereuce as the original existence. From the self-knonleclgKtT 

L j)0SBe9sed by the absolute arises tlie nntithesia of subject and objeotj.j 

■liut the dilTerence lietween them cannot be more than quantitative, I 

Keince their qiiahtative identity must not be disturbed. Individual I 

■ thiogs are, therefore, differences or jwwers of this quantitativB*! 

■ Bort; and oven the contrast of real and ideal must be iuterpretail I 
ft as simply formal or quantitative, not a difference of kind. Hegel's I 
■absolute appears at first in the indefinite foiiu of ' being.' 
■the operation of the dialectic process the concept receives more and I 
■more of contents, until finally the nature of the absolute or God ■ 
■lis laid bare in the particular definitions to which the impetuc 

■ onrosb of the method leads. Tlie special fonns of alfflolute 

■ existence are nature and mind. A very similar standpoint haa 
■■•been worked out in recent years by von Hartmann, for whom tha 

■ 'unconscious' is the quality of the absolute. Lotze, too, may to I 
■regarded as a moniat, since he identifies his all-embracing substance f 
B^needed to explain tlie possibility of interaction among individual J 
B-tiiings), in the religious sense, with the idea uf God, and endow*'! 
mit with ethical attriljutes; eo that the orif^al being is not onlyfl 
■creative substance, but also moral ideal, and guide of liistoricat.i 
B development. 

B 5. In attempting to arrive at a critical estimate of metapliysu 
Bmouism, we may rule its concrete form out of the discufiBion. 
B Concrete monism is, without any doubt, merely a disguised dualism, 
H It offers no real explanation of the way in which mental and 
B material hold together. It expresses the facts somewhat differently 
fl-£rom dualism, without really gaining an iota by its formulation. 
I "With abstract monism, on the other hand, tho case is very different. 
BThe derivation of the two modes of phenomena from a single 

■ existence, known or unknown, seems to render their course i>H 
Bitime and their parallelism more intelligible. We shall accotdin^H 
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in wliat follows vhetlier {uid how far) this form of 
n a position to furnish tm adequate or satisfactoiy 
•olution uf the gn*^ jmblem which the s]>eci>tl sciences give up. 
I We need not, clearly, expect any opposition to it from the side of 
e[arteinology. It fully remgniaes the reality of the two-sided 
'datum of oX|wrienco ' ; it simply supplements experience by the 
hypotliwia of au existence which underlies both sides or aspects. 
Nevertliuli-M, it lias to run the gauntlet of numerous objections, 
•onie purely logical, mme, psychological and scientific We give 
the eliii't of tliwe in the apjietided aummanr. 

(1) Alwtmct monism is guilty of a two-fold 'transcendence.' 
In the first place, it indefinitely extends the limits of the mental 
•pliom ; iu the second, it hypostatises a known or unknown unity 
of mental and corporeal. There is notliing in expenence to 
noceiwitute the taking of either step ; ho that we cannot but raise 
a logical objection to the theory — an objection which may 
tftku the fonii of tlie old scholastic rule r principia praeter 
gUatmii nofi Milt midlipUranda. 

0. (3) The interpretation which abstract monism has to oSer 

Uie iiitamction of mind and body is neither the easiest nor the 

' moit obvious. Recourse is had to it only when the simple idea of 

tnttmolion, Ui the strict moaning of the term which is suggested 

[ by experience, scums to break down ; monism is then a last resort, 

' a house of refuge from tlie supposed difficulties of dualism. But 

I Utu moniNtiu iulorpretalion is not by any means, as its championa 

•tnmgcly Iwlievo, an obvious deduction from experiential facts. 

Qnuitcd that one and the same thing has two different 'sides' or 

' mudoa i^ manifestation, it do«s not follow of necessity that tiiese 

I oviuoe iircoi*oly imrallel chmiges. A prinri there are two other 

I powilulititw 1 tho 'aides' may be altogether independent of each 

other {<■/. form and quality, or intensity and duration of some 

OOUQtvttt exiitirionce), or on inverse relation may obtain between 

th«u (m Wtirwn the two component jiarts of a sjihere of constant 

volumv, whvrc incn.'ttse of ond is accompiuiiod by decrease in the 

i utlier, and titv rwnti). There is consequently no reason why the 

/urtioular ndation b«tw<?eD body and mind that we find in experi- 
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ence should follow from the asBomptioiiB of abstract moi 
And if the monistic theory needs Ixdaterinf,' hy aecondaryfl 
hypotlieaea in order to make the given appcnr as the only poasibleJ 
relation, it heconies very much more comphcated tliaQ a elraiglit-l 
forward dualism. Fechner makes use on occasion of the figt 
of a circle. One who stood within the circle would always nudj 
necessarily obtain a different view of it from one who stood.| 
outside. To which we may add that, despite the difference 
standpoint, any change in the size of the area or form of thaf 
periphery would he a change for both observers. But, even a 
thus amplified, the figure (which, of course, cannot he regarded a 
tlie only adequate representatioa of monism in general) is of no I 
irvice; it offers no explanation of the equivalence c^l 
laterial and mental Lastly, to assert the essential identi^B 
E the two sides is simply to fall into the absurdities of equativm 
lateriahsm, which received its deserts in a previous Section 
1 16. 5). 
7. (3) But monism professes to expound not merely the deter- 
jMnate relation of the individual mind and the animal body that 
elongs to it, but also a general relation l«tween the outer and 
r sides of all the elements of the universe. The consequence 
I that the distinction between the psycliical as conscious pro- 
cess and all the purporting 'unconscious' processes, which the 
history of psychology sliows to have been won wilhao much pains 
and labour, goes completely by the board. ^ Pajjlgeu,! who makes a 
most eloquent appeal for a monistic metaphysics, does not scruple 
to extend the idea of mind to include the unconscious. He seems 
entirely to overlook the fact that such a procedure makes a 
scientific psychology absolutely impossible. If psychology ia to 
be a science, it must take the form of an empirical, eK]>erieiitial 
e. This fantastic extension of the idea of the psychical 
3 the way completely to any exact formulation of a science of 
e psychical. 

) It is sometimes supposed that justice will be done to all the 
kcts if we posit an imbroken mental series as the counterpart of 
1 known continuity of material processes. But we have seen 
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that tliere is an inherent difBculty m the notion of psych^S ] 
causation ('•/. § 18. 4): a difficulty whicli leaves it at least very 
doubtful whether the, doBired end can be regarded as attainable, 
even in imaginution, by tliis hypothetical extension of psychical 
values. If no causal connection is discoverable among the facta 
of the internal perception as given in experience, any attempt to 
extend the meaning of the phrase ' mental processes ' must be 
declared hopeless from the outset. They cannot be defined except 
on the analogy of the fiicts of consciousness, 

8. (5) But abstract monism also comes into collision with the 
teachings o( empirical natural science. It completely ignores the 
line of division between the oi^nic and the inorganic worlds, 
though no theory of development has as yet brought the two 
together. Now it is pltdn tliat no knowing subject can establish 
the presence of mental processes in the tilings or creatures outside 
of liim except by analogical inference. And his inference becomes 
the more uncertain the less similarity there is between human 
expressive movements and the expressive movements of other 
creatures. Push the analogical expression as we will, it seeniB, 
from everything that we know at present, to be brought to a full 
and final stop at the elementary organism, the cell. The difference 
between the reaction of the cell to stimuh and the purely physico- 
chemical change of one inorganic body under the influence of 
another is so fundamental that the metaphysics which ignore it 
stands convicted, at the very least, of a disregard of facts. 

We cannot, therefore, bring ourselves to believe that monism 
offers the most plausible metaphysical interpretation of existence. 
The result of our criticism of the different metaphysical achoola 
80 far has rather been to show that, as things are, dualism can 
lay claim to possess the greatest probabiUty, since it accords best of 
all the metaphysical theories witli the special sciences, and can also 
best meet the requirements of epistemology and logic. .iEsthetioal 
or ethical disinclination to a niultiplicity of principles cannot 
under any circumstances furnish a theoretical argument against it 
(nf. § 15, 4). The least degree of probabihty, on the other hand, 
lesidea, if our criticism is soiuid, in the hypothesis of materialism. 



Bpiritualism would stand next to dimliam in the order of 
probability. In most monistic metapliyBJca the monism teodH, bb 
a matter of fact, to shade off into apirituftlism. 

NoTB, — The term mfiniara (doctrine of unity) has also been employed 
for the theory of the coincidence of God and the world, or parUhdtn 
(i^. § 22). And in epistemolt^y we often hear to-diiy of a moniBni, in 
the ftense of a belief in the original unity of the contents of knowledge, ] 
as controdiatingniF'lied from tbe diialiatii: neparation of idea and object 4 
(cf. § 26).— There ia no want of literature U]ioD monism, but so great I 
a lack of any thorough liiptorical and syi^leiiiatic treatment of the ' 
position, that it Ruemn \ica\. to make no luenlion here of publlcatioi 
which it is diaciissed. 



^H § 20. Mechanism and Teleology, 

^* 1. Mechanism takes for its general principle of occurrence the 
Uiud and necessary connection of cause and effect, as typified in j 
' natural' causation. The point of view is callad ' mechanistic ' 
becuuse all connections of this kind can bo regarded in the last ^ 
resort us laws of motion, and the science of the laws of motion is 
termed mechanics. Mechanism evidently stands in close relation 
to materialism {ef. § 16), and ia, aa a matter of fact, always found 
along with materialism in the history of philosophy. This ia true 
of the very earliest form of materialism, tbe atomism of the 
ancient Greek philosophers. Leucippus and Demoeritus conceivo 
of all occurrence under the form of processes of movement, 
oonsiating partly in a free fall of the atoms, partly in the 
modification produced in this by mutual pressure or impact. In 
modem philosophy, Hobbea (§ 2. 5) and the author of the Sydhna 
(fe la nature {§ 16. 2) are equally convinced of the universal 
validity of mechanism. However, it is not only materialists who 
support the theory ; it has found favour with monists aa well J 
(rf. § 19). Spinoza, p.f/., is as staunch o champion of mechanism I 
aa Hobhes. There is no frse will to intemipt the connection of 1 
/cause and efiect; nor is tliere any end or purpose in things by I 
which the course of events is directed. For Spinoza, however. 
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the mechanism of cause and effect coincides further with the logical 
relation of renson and inference; and thus arises the confusion 
between thought and existence which is so characteristic of hia 
philosopiiy. 

2. A eimilnrly exclusive formulation of teleological metnphysici 
is not to be diacovered in the history of philosophy, "WTiereTOr 
the teleological principle is accepted, mechanism, too, receives 
recognition as one, though only a subordinate, form of occurrenc*. 
We see this, e.p., in Plato, the first induWtable teleologist in 
metaphysical history. In his vi«w, everything has arisen and 
everything developes in accordance with purposes, prototyjies of 
things, ' ideas.' But at the some time his estimate of the 
immediate occasion of each separate phase or stage of progress 
proceeds strictly by way of cause and effect. Tlie antithesis of 
idea and matter is also expressed in tlie statement that the realm 
of ideas is governed by reason and purpose, but the material 
domain by a blind necessity. 

Tlie co-ordination of the two forms of occurrence appears much 
more cleariy and precisely in Aristotle. On the one hand we find 
change in the iiatnral world in the form of movement through 
apace; this ia subject to a purely mechanical uniformity. On. the 
other, we have to conceive of the goal of all development as a 
growth of form, of energy, of the actual principle. In this way 
a teleological imifoniiity is superimposed upon the mechanicaL 
Nature does not act without purpose, but turns everything to 
some useful end; and this general purposiveness can be ex- 
plained oiily upon the hypothesis that nature itself makes towards 
a definite goal, or works for the accompHalunent of a deflnitfi 
purpose. Hence mechanical causes, though indisijensable con- 
ditions of, or aids to, the realisation of this purpose, must not be 
regarded as 'causes' in the strict sense of the word. The real 
causes are the eaitsae Jinales. 

The Aristotelian teleology is typical of a whole aeries of Bunilai 
theories. Leibniz, e.g., essays to reconcile mechanism imd 
teleology in the same way ; and in the present century Lotze j| 
the exponent of an essentially similar position. 




3, Kant vtas tlie first to attempt on analysis of the idea of 
purpose by a critical ami ninpirical method, and tp test its applica- 
bility to natural phenomena. His Kritik der Urtheihlirafl treats 
of the tcleological as well as of the resthetic judgment {<■/. g 10. 3). 
He deacriljes tha purpoaivonesa of a natural object as both objec- 
tive and internal or immanent ; it consists in the congruence of 
the object with its idea, or the determination of the parts hy ths J 
whole. The teleological view of iinLiiic i- first suggested by th«B 
orgiinisij], all of whose members and functions are of service foE I 
the preservation of the individual and the race, and whose variou»I 
constituent parts are constantly acting and reacting one upon ■ 
another. From the organism it is extended over the whole of ■ 
^^^ture, which can also be regarded as a purposive system. Tho J 
^Htoal of natural development at large is the moral subject ; for it la I 
^Hot till we arrive at morality that the question 'To what end?' I 
^^Rases to have a meaning. The teleological view iloos not conflict ■ 
^^Mth the mechanical if we are careful to make the idea of purpos&fl 
^Btf^gulative {cf. % 4. 3) and not a constitutive principle, Aa bI 
^^abjective maxim of the faculty of judgment, teleology will,,B 
therefore, fiiid its most useful application in cases where a 1 
meclianical interpretation is not (or not at present) possible. The I 
wo views will accordingly supplement, and even assist each other, I 
fe-teleology serving as an heuristic principle of causal investigation, I 
a inteUect liigher than our own the difi'erence between tlie two -I 
mdpoints would entirely disappear. Jlodcrn logicians, especially I 
;wart and Wundt, define the relation between finality and I 
ality in very much tlie same way. I 

1*4. The cause of mechanism rose considerably in philosophical fl 
Kvour when the phenomena of life wei* declared to !» one and:l 
tl capable of mechanical interpretation. Descartes had paved the I 
ray for this view by his assertion that anitnals are automata or! 
machines. But his theory was opposed by a viialUHe hypotheaia, fl 
which looked upon all tlie phenomena of life aa raled by a pecoliap ■ 
principle — the ' vital force,' as it was termed — and thus drew a I 
Hbpxp line of division l^tween the living and the lifeless oi I 
^H^honical.' Schelliug's natural philosophy, in particular, uses ■ 
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this * organic' theory to exj>kiii the deTelopment and farms of 
the animal kingrlom. Bat the 'vital force' was rather a 
hindrance than an aid to scientific investigation. As a principle 
of explanation it was jnst as useless in the organic field as the 
rarioxu mental facilities of the eighteenth century psychology 
prored to he in the field of mind. It was, therefore, a great step 
in advance when modem physiologists, with Lotze at their head, 
made mechanism a regulative principle in the study of the 
processes of life. Almost simultaneously with this revulsion 
against vitalism in physiology came the introduction of mechan- 
istic ideas into psychology. The old mental faculties were finally 
ahandoned, and Herhart emharked upon no less an undertaking 
than the writing of a mechanics of mind (<•/. § 8. 7). Not long 
after, the belief, still widely current, that the manifestation of a 
transcendent purpose could be observed in the development of the 
animal series, was destroyed by the Darwinian theory of descent. 
Not by any economical limitation to the changes that lead to a de- 
sired end, so the theory tells us, but by a course of the most lavish 
extravagance, does the animal kingdom come by slow degrees to wear 
the garb of purpose. He alone is of influence for further develop- 
ment who can survive in the struggle for existence; and he alone 
can survive in that struggle whose organisation is in a high degree 
purpowive. But this purposive organisation is merely a special case 
among many others, and realised only through accidental variation 
in the different members of a family or species. — In quite recent 
times, however, there has been a revival of vitalistic tendencies. 
The internal conditions of development do not receive their due 
recognition at the hands of the Darwinians, and the problem of 
life is still as far from a solution as it was a hundred years ago. 

5. Tliey are but superficial observers and wholly lacking in 
historical knowledge who declare with so much emphasis that 
teleology has lost its right to existence as mechanism has grown. 
Leibniz believed in a far wider dominion of mechanical laws than 
we can prove for them to-day, and Kant saw clearly enough what 
the main course of modern progress would be. Lotze, too, despite 
his bi'iJJiant criticism of the doctrine of * vital force,' and his 



purely mechanical conception of organic life, waa a teleologist from 
bdginning to end. It must then he possible somehow to reconcile 
tlie two interpretations of natural occurrencp. To test this con- 
clusion we will try to find out a littlo more definitely wliat ia J 
meant by mechanism and teleology, or causality and finality. 

(I) We understand hy caueaiify a relation of de()endencO of I 
eucli a character that one member of it, the cause, must bo , 
conceived of as invariably preceding the other meml>er, 
efiect, in time {ef. §§ 16. 7 ; 18. 3). This definition does not say 
that the relation between two processes which may he called cause 
and eft'ect is wholly unequivocal. True, we assume that one and 
the same cause must always produce a quite definite effect (tlie 
reader will not forget, of course, that there are cases in wltioh J 
different circumBtances co-operate to produce an ol.isorved effect)! I 
But the converse of the proiwaition, that one and the same effect I 

^oan only be produced by oue equally constant cause, has by lao 
bteans the same claim to universal validity. On the contrary, we 
Bre taught by a whole series of facts that disparate proceases may 
produce the same effect. We can, therefore, aa a general rule, 
easily infer effects, assuming definite causes to be given, but cannot 
so certainly argue from a given effect to the causes which must 
have led to it. 

6. In tlie realm of inanimate nature we arc enabled to overcome 
this difficulty, owing to the uniform character which tlie causal 
relation there assumes. Astronomy, physics and chemistry can 
accordingly infer cauaea from given effects as definitely and con- 
fidently as they can derive effects from causes. But in the organic 
world the case is very different. Here it is always the effect that 
is given, — whether we term it 'life' or the 'preservation of the 
individual' or the 'preservation of the species' or 'form.' TliO 
factors which produce the effect arc, on the other liand, so manifold _ 
and so inconstant that we can never argue witii any certainty to aJ 
parficulai- causal connection. A simple mechanistic theory of vital I 
jihenomena is consequently both impracticable and valueless, how- T 
HjdATfir sure we may be that, at bottom, organic processes are aa I 
^HiDiveTBally subject as inoi^anic to the law of cause and effect. 
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(2) Fiwdily, too, is a relation of dependence, so that it does not 
stand in alisoliite oppoeition to causality. Its two terms are the 
end and the means; and as atriet a connection is assumed to obtain 
between them as between cause and effect. Human voluntary 
action looks towards ends, and realises them by appropriately 
chosen means, llie first peculiarity of this proeeduM is, then, 
the anticipation of on ofTect : it is essential to an idea iif purpose 
that the effect be foreseen, and the idea itself starts the causal 
Bories whose end or goal is judged to be the anticipated effect. 
Secondly, however, it nearly always implies a choice between 
various means or paths, all of which lead to the same end. Such 
means, as referred to the effect that is producible by them, ore 
tcnnctl jiurjiomie. And we fmther distinguish degrees of pur- 
pOsiveneSB according to the greater or less degree of cert<iinty, 
rapidity and ease with which t!ie different possible means can 
produce the paiticular effect. 

7. The parallel idea of degrees within the causal relation is 
entirely foreign to the mechanistic theory. Tliis confines itself 
to the unequivocal, quite definite causal connections, in which 
one thing is simply 'cause,' and another simply 'effect.' On 
the other hand, it is of the very essence of the tcleologico] stand- 
point to assume a great variety of means and contrivances, all 
leading, though not all with equal directness, to one and the 
aamo end. We must not suppose, however, that anticipation 
of the effect, which seems to be possible only to a thinking 
and willing creature, is one of its necessary preeoiiditious, For 
it is where our actions show the nearest approach to an un- 
equivocal causal connection (habitual or impulsive actions) that 
teleological considerations are least in evidence ; although even 
hero purposive ideas ate not wanting. Sor must we tlunk that 
it is neueasary for the teleological judgment that the causal 
connection of means and end be completely known ; it is enough 
if we have an empirical series or regular arrangement of processes. 
Mechanism and teleology are thus seen to supplement each other 
tn ft very useful way. 

8, Fuiler juatice would be done to both theories if they were 
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not opposed to one another under the namee of ' causality ' and 
'finality.' Causality sliodd rather rank as the auperiot con- 
cept, to which mechanism and finality are alike subordinate: 
mechanism being defined as ' unetjui vocally determined' and, 
finality as 'equivocally determined cauaaJity.' The idea 
purpose leads to a metaphysical transcendence only if 
aasume, in every case of ita application to natuml phenomena, 
the eame anticipation of the effect that appears in human 
voluntary action. If we assert, e.g., that every organism 
possesses ideas of end, whereby it must regulate its actions, 
or if we conceive of the universe as ruled by a supreme 
intelligence, which lays down its own ends and realises them 
in the series of natural occurreuces, then we are uiidoubtedly 
guilty of introducing a metaphysical transcendence. It is 
be noted, however, tliat while the fonuer of these hypotheses 
opposed to the facts of experience, the latter is easOy harmonisect; 
with the results of the special sciences. This is true even if 
we do not venture, with Kant, to define the end towards whicli 
whole course of nature trends. Indeed, the real difGcultit 
a theological appendix to a theory of the uuiveise 
the strange attempts that have been made to define tlie enc 
'which a divine intelligence may have proposed to itself 
government of the world. — It follows itom our whole discussion 
that 'purposeless,' in the strict -sense of the word, must either 
mean ' mechanical,' or refer to some teleologically wrong relation 
tiiat we have assumed to obtain between certain natural proceasaB 
or arrangements. 

9. It may be objected to the foregoing account of the 

jhanistic and teleological theories that it does not bring 

light tlie real difference between them. Even in tlie in- 

ffganic sphere, in the domain of phpical and chemical processes 

pure and simple, the same effect can be produced 

variety of ways. A particular temperature, e.y., can bo brougl 

kbout by friction, by radiation and by the electric cuiTent. 

(1) Really, however, the effect in all these cases i 

>netant phenomenon, always realised under the moat vsri< 
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conditions, but as transient and accidental, if one may i 
those tomiB, as the causes wliich give rise to it. 

(2) Moreover, the phenomenon of self-preaervation has no truB 
analogue in the inoi^anic sphere, where a compiex is not marked 
off or protected from its surroundings, and where, consequently, 
we cannot stress any single function of the totality of inte^ 
connected parts and processes as determined by or determining 
all the reat. Nor do we find in the inanimate world the 
characteristic process of vicarious function, the substitution of 
one special function for another, 

(3) Finally, it is not correct to say in the inorganic sphere 
that the effect is better known than the cause, still lees that 
it is the only thing given. The effect is never anything more 
than a transition point, which is just about as accessible to 
human observation as its conditions. — We see from all these 
reasons why it is that the teleological view is applied only to 
the organic world, or why, if extended to the great whole of 
nature, it is valid only for certain aspects, in certain principles. 

There can be no doubt, however, tliat judgments of value have 
their part to play alongside of tlie purely theoretical arguments, 
Life and the preservation of individual or species seem more 
valuable than death and annihilation; and it is almost a matter 
of course to us to regard thom as the effects which are to he 
realised by all possible means. We have purposely steered our 
discussion clear of this jwint of view, because we are here con- 
cerned only with the theoretical question, and the facta themselves 
furnish m with matter enough to explain and justify the dia- 
tiuotiou drawn between mechanism and teleology. It cannot be 
denied that the teleological hypothesis has been and may ba 
advantageously employed by the science of life as an heuristic 
principle, and a principle of explanation of complex phenomena : 
it cannot bo denied that the introduction of a similar conception 
in the sciences of inanimate nature has too often resulted iu grave 
error. To understand tliis we must appeal to the interconnection, 
of the facts themselves, not to any scale of values that may have 
been applied to the factd. 
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§2r- Determinism and Indeterminism. 

1. The antithesis of determiniBm and iDdetenniniam boars al 
I relationship to that of mechaniam and teleology. Deter- 1 
a asserts the universal validity of the causal connectioa, I 
kB everything to cause and effect, condition and consequence, \ 
""motive and action; indetcrmiiiiBm, relying upon certain facte ofl 
the moral life, asaumoa that 'free' acts, acts not causally con-j" 
ditioued, are at least possible, Nevertheless, the relation between.^ 
the two antitheses ia not very close. Weohanism and teleology ci 
both he harmonised with a causal theory; and as a matter of facfel 
the history of philosophy shows us not only mechaniste hut afl 
mher of teleologists too among the adherents of determinism. I 
e one obvious connection ta that of meclianism and d 
Indeed, the mechaniBte are apt to let their det 

oiMm, which holds that the world ia a closed and immutable I 
lain of causes and effects, beyond the roach of modification by I 
f action of tlie individual, and that everything tliat happens I 
I been predetermined and calculated out, as if by some greatrT 
mathematical formula. The author of the Sijdhne de la naiuram 
("/. §16. 3), e.y., seeks strongly to impress upon his reader theB 
value of the fatahstic theory. To combat it we need only call tol 
mind the arguments of the preceding Section (g 20. 6ff.). We si 
there that there were connections in the world other than thoaal 
_9f mere mechanical causation; and it follows that we cannobj 
I all the various ways in wliich the actiou of 
dividuais may help to determine what we call the i 

Indeterminism is ordinarily affirmed only in regard UyM 
i human will, because it is only there that the |>sycholugicaIV 
Dcesa of choice plays any important port, and that the moial'l 



utd le^ ideas of merit aad gmlt, Tespoosibility and accoadM^ 
AbtlAjr, can find appIicatioiL 

2. Tbe problem of the freedom of the will received no lat^ 
share of attention in ancient philosophy. The questions raised 
and answereit Iiy the Greek phUoeopheis were questions of good 
and bnd, not of merit and demerit. They did not, aa a rule, placu 
the ideal of motnl action so high as to make it seem unattainnble, 
or realisable only in a few fortunate cases; and so their ethics had 
no need to con^idet the painful contrast of action and intention, 
when with a]] desire for the highest good a man falls far short of 
ite achievement. But the antithesis of will and deed was inevit- 
able. Historically, it is n product of Christianity (c/. §9. 4f.). 
Ever since it appeared, the conflict of determinism and indeter- 
minism has coloured the whole history of philosophy. The 
principal stages in the controveisy will be considered in the 
following paragraphs. 

We find in Spinoza a vigorous denial of the freedom of the 
will : his meclumistiG metaphysics leads him, of course, to a 
clear-cut determinism. The feeling of freedom which we ex- 
perience in our actions ia simply due to ignorance of the causes. 
Just as all the properties of a triangle follow from the nature 
of the figiU'e, so the whole behaviour of every living creature 
is the necessary consequence of its nature. Leibniz' deter- 
minism takes a slightly differeut form. He diatingiUHheB 
between mechanical constntint and determination by motives. 
Motives can no more influence human volition and action by 
way of mechanical compulsion than a geometrical proposition 
can compel a man to recognise its truth. They move us without 
compelling us {iiiclinent xant nwe^eile)-). The articles of faith 
pul, forth by the philosophy of the illumination and ita rational 
rpligion included behef in the freedom of the will, along with 
that in the immortality of the soul and the existence of God. 
The oilherents of this school tried to prove the possibility of 
free will by figures and analogies. Thus Tetens ('■/. § 8. 7) 
compares tlio will to a steel spring. The direction in which it 
works depends upon the objects which accident has placed 



round it, but the force of its action i» an original and native 

In the CHaa of the will, even the direction of resolve 

I seK-determined. Just as tlie water con run out of a, full 

set only at the place where an opening ia made, hut for the 

mtflow to happen there muat already have been a pressure of I 

_ s water exerted upon that particular puint, so the will is to J 

be conceived of as potentially active in the direction in which I 

its force is actually manifested uiwn the occasion of some I 

accidental circumBtonce. I 

. Kant places indeterminiem upon a, new and different basis 1 

wi/if. § 9. 8). The fact from which his etliice sets out is the moral I 

p*w, the categorical imperative, with its pei'eraptory demand for I 

tnconditional obedience. A fact of this kind would be un^ I 

lateUigible, he says, if we were not able at every moment to I 

stulate the possibility of the law's fulfilment. Since, now,,! 

B univei'sal rule of causal coimection in the world of experienwl 

renders any such absolute possibility inconceivable, we muebfl 

hold that the requirementa of freedom are realised in the woildil 

Bffif the transcendent, of the thing-in-itaelf. In other word^a 

HBie will, in itself, is free ; but the will as jihenonienon (bsI 

BHigect of experience) is woven into the inviolable network offl 

Bnuse and effect. Schopenhauer has framed a very similarfl 

Hheory. He, too, takes his stand upon the distinction bctwoeol 

Khenomena, with their limitations of sjiacc, time and cRUsality^ 

Btnd the invisilJe, inconceivable world of things in themselvoSil 

BBb dates the freedom of the will, however, from the momentj 

Hkf the lirst decision taken by the developing individual Tbm 

^naracter of the individual ia thereby determined for all suuceedw 

^p^ time ; his actions proceed from the empirical causality of UM 

Htnchangeable chai-acter. Herbart, on the other hand, declitrofl 

^nat determinism is the only tenable position, since no othsH 

H|dmits of any ordered system of human education, or provent^| 

Wbi& dissolution of all things into arbitrariness and unreaaonj 

HLotze, however, returns to indeterminism. We cannot apoaln 

B^ a moral judgment of human actions, of accountability ut^t 

Resjionsibihty, unless we assume a freedom of the will Froodo^l 
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is an inexplicable fact : hut we must and can prove that it ii 
harmoniaable with the empirical connection of cause and effect, 
Determiniam ia the dominant theory in the psychology, meta- 
physica and ethics of the present day, although indeterminism 
still holds its oivn in criminal jurisprudence, theological dogmatics 
and popular opinion. 

4. The problem of the freedom of the ^vill can be considered 
under three different as]>ect3 : metaphysical, psychological and 
ethical. We must note, in the first place, that no one would have 
thought of proposing any such exception to the general law of 
causal connection if definite facta of the moral hfe had not seem.cd 
to demand it. For the rtietaphyneal considerations upon which 
indeterminism ia based are both precarious and inadequate. 
Metaphysicians affirm and attempt to prove the possibihty of 
freedom, but that ia all; and the way in which that is done ia 
neither scientifically nor logically satisfactory. They either call 
metaphors to theii' assistance, or posit two conti'astiug worlds, — a 
sphere of phenomena and a sphere of things in themselves. 
Freedom lies beyond the borders of knowledge or demonstration. 
It would not he freedom, in the true sense of the word, if it were 
necessarily deducilile from given assumptions, or could be brought 
within the scope of some more genera! uniformity. The oi'giiinent 
is sometimes urged that necessity is simply a product of our 
underetanding, of that by which we know the world, and that 
the world itself has no part or lot in it. The reply is that it is 
impossible to say anything of the things that exist independently 
of our apprehension or estimation. Either we dispense with any 
kind of positive definition of things in themselves: in which case 
we leave no room for freedom; or we look upon them as knowahle : 
in which case an uniformity of connection among them is inevit- 
able. Moreover, tliis antithesis of phenomenon and thing-in-itself 
can never justify freedom in the special sense of freedom of the 
will; and it is only with this that the moralist and the meta- 
physician who has entered hia service are concerned : they cars 
nothing for a freedom which should lie shared by all things ahke, 
the taUing stone as well as the choosing wiU. 









Nor is Hie ease VBiy different with tlie psychologiMd. argumontfl J 
for iniieterminiam. The ftmt from which the psychological I 
tlieory seta out is that of choice between various actions which I 
appear equally possible. But introspection often showa that tlierft \ 
was really a quite definite raoaon why the particuliir motive should I 
prove effectual; and we are but following an accepted scientitio I 
plan if, in cases where pwrcegition or meuioiy is not conscious ot I 
this preponderance of definite reasons, we n<^vertheless infer by I 
analogy that the reasons must liave been there. 

5. Our internal experience is throughout of so fragmentary 
a cliarncter that this inference does not really present the least 
difficulty, What we ordinarily call ' character,' e.fj., is not a aum 
of clearly analysable processes, but a force in which the entire * 
course of an individual development is concentrated. The littla j 
of it tliat comes to the surface of consciousness hardly helpB' I 

[BB even to guess at ita full wealth of contents and energy. And 
le incongruity thus shown to exist between internal experience 
its substrate is further evidenced by another undeniable foot 
m.ental life, viz., its high degree of independence of 
external or accidental influences. Tiie simplest instance of our 
power to resist the constraint of the external world ia that of 
following and holding by the attention a contents in itself weak 
and inconsiderable, despite the presence of other and far stronger 
stimuli. The scholar's absorption in mental work, and the poet's 
engagement in artistic production, dose the door of consciousness, 
so that external occurrences of incomparably greater intensity 
may appeal in vain for notice. Fatalism entirely overlooks these 
facta ; and deteiminism is not inclineil, as a rule, to give them ttie 
iphasis that they deserve. They ore clear evidence of freedom ia 
le sense of independence of external influences. At the same time, 
freedom is evidently not identical with the freedom afiirmed by 
indeterminism. This freedom shows itself in cases where there can 
be no question whatsoever of a legal or ethical judgment (e.j/,, 
in animals) ; and it certainly never means independence of all 

rBons. On the other hand, it is this freedom that we have 
mind when we say that it is the task of reflection or reason to 
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direct the volition and action of mankind. Eiqierieiice t 
that the control of oxtemal circiunBtiinee extends over a wide 
mnge of conduct, tliougli its limits are very different in different 
iudividtial» ; so that we cannot entertain any doubt as to the 
possibility of 'free' decisions in this empirical utcaning' of 
'freedom.' Whore a special interest or feeling of value is 
present to enlmnce the strength of the subjective motives, they 
may be regarded, under normal psychological conditions, as practi- 
cally iiTesistible. 

6. The ethical judgments which indeterminism invokes are the 
judgments of merit and guilt (c/. § 9. 11). The resolution of the 
good will, which might have resolved differently, is meritorious; 
the resolution of the bad will, which might have resolved 
dilTerently, is blameworthy. In both coses it is the addition 
"which might have resolved differently" tliat contains the 
charactoriatic assumption of freedom : the predicates ' good ' 
and 'bod,' wliich simply express a qualily of will, have nothing 
to do with the question at issue. We can sjjeak of actions as 
good or bad without lieing obliged to assume that they are 
undetermined. We deflire to lay the greater emphasis upon this 
fact since, in our own opinion, the two attributes represent the two 
extremed of moral value. The consideration of diiferent possibili- 
ties always presupposes a certain internal struggle ; and we would 
not award the piilm of highest morality to him who can only 
bring lumeelf to good resolve by victory over rival tendencies. 
Kather is a noble simplicity of gooilness, that seems tlie necessary 
outgrowth of the inward nature, the highest goal of morality in 
man. We may suppose, too, that the goodness wluch springs into 
b«ing without strugglo against baseness or indifference loees 
nothing of its inherent force, whereas a meritorious deed always 
implies a loss of moral energy. On the other hand, tlie ideas of 
merit mid guilt give us our sole means of estimating the inten»ity 
of the moral will; and both in ilaily life and in the court ot 
justice the degree of criminal or virtuous endeavour is judged by 
the quality, number and strength of tlie motives opposing a 
deteiminale voluntary action. The significance of tlie two con- 



oepta in this connection is geneTdllj overlooked; as a matter of 
fact, it makes tliem very important factors in moral appreciation. 

7. Indeterminism, however, lays stress upon the statement that 
the agent might have decided otlierwise than he did, and appeals 
to tlie old definition of necessity, wliich says that that is necessary 
whose op[ioBite is iniposaihle. If, now, aomethijig else than wliat 
actually happened was posaihle, the event caimot he called neces- 
sary ; and as we are not ahle to conceive of causal connection 
without this attitude of necessity, cannot either liave been causally 
conditioned. The reply is tliat the idea of possibility docs not in 
any way contradict the idea of necessity, and tliat consequently 
the definition of neeeaaity formulated by Ch. Wolff cannot be 
universally valid. A thing is ' possible ' when certain, but not 
all, of its conditions ai-e realised, and when not it alone, but many 
other tilings are dependent upon those particular conditions. Thus 
an occurrence ia not unequivocally determined by the enumeration 
of its general conditions. We must know other 'special' con- 
ditions liesides, if we are to he able to say tliat just tliis and 
nothing else will take place. Hence the necussity of one partif 
lar process is perfectly compatible with the possibility of varioua 
otlier processes. For to say that other events are possible 
simply to abstract in tliouglit from the special conditiona by 
which that which actually occurs is adequately and unambiguously 
explained. A thing can oidy he declared impossible when no 
single condition of its appearance is present. We can therefore 
(and rules are given for it in the It^ca) argue from a fact ta its 
possibility, and from the necessity of a fact to its reality, — which, 
of coiiree, includes possibility and a great deal more. On the 
other hand, it would be quite wrong to deduce any kind of 
impossibility — say, the impossibility of the opposite— from a 
necessity. We are, on the contrary (to return to our special 
question) fully justified in maintaining the jjosaibility of a 
different action from that actually performed, since every process 
of choice points to conditions (motives) which, if they had been 
mt alone or in greater strength, would undoubtedly have 
I the activity into a different channel. 
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8. The condusiou of ttiis logical argmaent is, then, bbat 
moml judgments, wliich are concentrated, so to speak, in the 
ideus of merit and guilt, are entirely compatible with the full 
determination of the resolves actually taken hy the will. Those 
who know anything of the complexity of the psychophysical factors 
concerned in volnntaiy action will readily admit that our bodily 
and mental organisation contnins the possibility of very various 
actione indeed. Moreover, the fact of choice proves to superfluity 
tliat we can aim at a great variety of ends. It is, therefore, 
impossible to dispute the validity of the aaaertion that the agent 
might have acted otherwise than he did. The same result follows 
from the ideas, more imjwrtant in law than in ethics, of responsi- 
bility and accountabOity. That every man is the doer of hia own 
deeds, and, a, nonu.il constitution presupposed, has a much greater 
ahare than accidental extern^ circumstanceB in the performance of 
an action, is a truth that we may gather, without need of furthei 
explanation or confirmation, from the preceding diacuasion. The 
freedom, i.e., which the judge attributes to the crimimil, ia not the 
freedom of iudetei-minism, but independence of external deter- 
minants to action, and a mind in which considerations of the 
importance of the law of the sMte or of morality have free play 
and full force. If any other kind of freedom were intended, it 
would be absurd to try and determine the age of responsibility; 
and if the will were unconditioned, it could not be affected by 
intoxication and insanity, which are universally regarded as 
lessening the gravity of an offence, and as relieving the agent of 
accountability. On the other hand, the assumption of an unmotivwl 
and unregulated resolve does away with any kind of stability or 
continuity in internal development or in the relations of a man to 
his fellows. Indeterminism really aims a blow at the moml and 
legal judgment of mankind. 

9. Lastly, no support can be found for indeterminism in the 
denial of a strict jisycbical causality (cf. § 18. 4). For this does 
not moan that there ia no uniformity at all in the sphere of mind: 
it does not mean, therefore, that the choosing will is unconditioned. 
The psychologist defends hia practice of using certain physical 



^^rocesaes as an aid to a scientific knowledge of tlie mental life by 
aseertiag that a direut causal connection among the phenomena of 
consciousness cannot be dcmonstratod. Thus the power of the 
will to resist the encroachment of accidentul stimuli, even when 
intensive ((/. g 21. 5), — an undeniable fact of experience, — would 
remain completely inexplicable if we should insist on looking 
to introspection alone to furnish us with a means of explanation. 
For ethics and criminal law, however, it ie entirely indifferent 
whether the fact be referred exclusively to definite conacious 
processes, or also to something unconscious, something given in 
the psychophysical organisation, behind conscious procesBea, The 
denial of a special jiaychical causality is, therefore, of no im- 
portance whatever for the question of the freedom of the will. 
On the other hand, Leibniz is undoubtedly right when he pointa 
out the difierence between mechanical constraint and psychical 
motiviaation. The process of choice and our independence of 
external determinants to action show little trace Indeed of the 
uniformity and aimplieity of the causal connection as posited by 
mechanism (ef. g 20). 
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§ 22, The Theological Schools in Metaphysics, 

1. Metaphysicians are also divided into hostile camps by their 
attitude toward the questions connected with the idea of God. The 
theories whose philosophical aspect we Lave here to consider are 
those of tlieism, deism, paniheiem and atlieitni. The first three, 
which make the idea of God positive, are included under th« 
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general name of monotheism. In the history of reUgion 
with other forms of belief, such tis fetichism and polytheism; but 
these have never found support or representation in a philosophical 
metaphysics, and ao need not Ik discussed in the present connec- 
tion. Certain minor diviaiona may be distinguished, however, 
within the four principal schools, and tsspecially under t!ie 
somewhat vague rubric of pantheism. 

The various theological behefs ate pretty closely related to the 
more general metaphysical theories (§ 14, 3). Theism ordinarily 
goes along with spiritualism and dualism ; pantheism has an 
affloity to monism; and atheism is a natural consequence of 
materialism. The theist is, of course, always teleologist as well. 
It ia clear even from this summary description that deism b 
the most colourless view of all ; it liarmoniscs with the greatest 
number of general theories. Practically, it is equivalent to 
atheism. For if we merely postulate a divine being to serve 
as the final cause of the world, we cannot take up any religious 
01 ethical attitude to him, except tliat of an indefinite reverence. 
Theism and pantheism, on the otlier Imnd, rarely receive detailed 
treatment within the limits of theoretical philosophy. They 
acquire their real meaning from the moral attributes which are 
predicated of the divine being aa liighest ethical ideal, and from 
the religious attitude of veneration, woisliip, etc., which mankind 
takes up towards it. 

2. Theism is the belief which has the longest list of names 
attached to it in the history of philosophy. To mention only the 
greatest, Plato and Aristotle among the ancients, and Descartes, 
Leibniz, Kant, Herbart and Lot:!e among the modems, all repre- 
sent some form of theistic metaphysics. The common element 
in all the different systems is the conception of a personal being, 
who is the cause of the world and the director of its course in 
time. Where attempts have been made to formulute a more 
definite idea of the quahties of this being, they have always 
arisen from some practical religious interest. Thus we are 
accustomed to speak of God as all-powerful, all-wise and aU-good : 
hut the last attribute is, really, entirely foreign to theoretical 



pKiloaopliy. The two other predicatea may, however, be looked 

upon as postulates of metaphysical knowledge, eince they indicate 

characteristics which must be present if the being who is charac- 

teriaed is to be judged Bdequate to his task in the universe. 

The emphasis laid by certain ^Titers — Chr. H. Weisse (t 1866), 

H. Uh-ici (t 1884), and J. H. Fichte (t 1879)— upon the part 

^ played by ethics in the construction of a theiatic metaphysics boa 

^feron for their doctrine the name of ethical /keiain. The arguments 

Bnpon which a given theism is based ai^, naturally, dependent upoa 

the special metaphysical views of its author. They are not the 

same for Plato ua for Aristotle, for Descartes as for Leibniz, for 

Kant as for Herbart or Lotze, 

It is usual to bring together the principal ailments far theism 
I by the different philosophers under the title of ' proofs of 
^e existence of God.' We may distinguish an ontological, a 
mological, a teleological (phyaico-theological), a logical and a 
I proof. Another proof ordomu'ily added to the hat — the 
■onsen^i gentium — need not be considered here, as it 
»Talid only from the point of view of deism. There is, however, 
hardly a single one of the remaining five, with the exception of 
the moral proof, that applies exclusively to theism ; they serve the 
cause of deism and pantheiam every whit as well. 

3, (1) The various forms of tlie oii/oloyical proof need not be 
separately discussed here. They all reduce, in essentials, to an 
inference of existence from idea. One form, e.i/., starts out from 
the idea of God as the ens per/ecHmmwii, and then argues that 
absolute perfection is not compatible with non-exiatence. 
Existence, i.e., is a necessary attribute of tlie idea of an all- 
perfect being. Descartes and Leibniz are fully agreed upon this 
view. True, Leibniz declares, as against Descartes, that the first 
thing to do is to prove the idea of a most real or moat perfect 
being to be free from all inherent contradiction ; but this does not 
toucli the essential part of the argument. If the idea is free from 
contradiction, i.e., possible, tlie reality of the object which it 
designates follows just as necessarily for him as for Descaxtes, 
The pre-Knntian jihiloaophers of the eighteentli century (Crusiua, 
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t.g., in Ceraum; aivl nttme in Engbiid) aietd ralid objeduni to 
tka outvlugical uf;umeiiL Kant, trlioee critiasm of the pioob cj 
tbe exiMt«ni:'; ai Ood lian won him tlie Utle of ' tbe all AgUtyw ,' 
■imply [ittt lliei«e objettioos in more compretiensve form, giting 
tliem a general epistemological reference. £xiej«nc«, he saj^ if 
never one atlritnite of an idea along with others It is a predicate 
which we con apply only lo objecte of possible experience or 
perctiplioii, and due* not odd any new detenoination to the idea of 
lliow objctUi. There is, therefore, no difference between the 
poMblc and the actual in tbe senae that the conceptual contents 
of tlie former lack one attribute (the cotnj>lemenium poeeibUUaHi) 
which attachee to that of the former : conceptually considered, the 
two am exactly alike. Hence we may argue without more ado 
from the potMibUity of an idea to its existence, but not to Oie 
reality or Gxlstence of the object that correaponda to it 

1. Hogul gave u peculiar turn to the ontological proof. The 
u)i»olutc biniig nt once ideu and existence, it follows as a matter of 
counu tliat tlio thought of God has its real counterpart. As thus 
fonnuktod, llio validity of the ontological argument stands and 
fiillit with tlio validity of the Hegelian principle of panlogiam. 
And unfortunately that principle is wrong. Lotze adduces a 
logiuid cuu»ideriktion, which, though he does uot regard it as 
constituting un actunl proof, follows a line of thought similar to 
that of the ontulogiuid argument. If the greatest did not exiet, 
lie says, the greatest would not exist; and it ia inconceivable that 
thu grcntoBt thing oonceivable should not exist. Persuasive as the 
ivortl-plity it, however, wo need not spend time to show that it does 
not take uii beyond the circle of our own thoughts or of the 
DonceivabU : it does not demonstrate existence. Closely akin to 
the ontological ai^ument is Descartes' view that our thought con 
give rine only to what is adequate to us or it. Bat this always 
woiira the ulmnicltir of linitudf, limitation, imperfection. If, now, 
wo form the idtwi of an inflnito, perfect being, the idea cannot he 
It pruduet of our own thinking, but must issue from a reality 
which ct'rroaponds to it. And the trutli of God then becomes, in 
I'fii turn, tlin warrant for tliu truth of our thonght. ' 



(2) Related to this, again, is the logical proof offered by Tren- ! 
del6nl)urg {t 1872). Htunan thought knows itself as finite j 
thought, but still strives to siimioimt every banier. It knows I 
itself dependent upon things, yet proceeds as if they were I 
determinable by it alone. Thia n,ssurance would bo self-contr»- I 
dictory, if truth were not postulated in the real, or conceivability I 
in things. Thought would be but the play of cliance or the bold- I 
nesa of despair, if God, the truth, were not the comnion source | 
and the 1>and of union between thought and things. Here, too, it I 
ia not difficult to see where the spring ia made from conceiv ability I 
or truth to its objeetive guarantee in a true being. It would | 
really be much more correct to say ; since all human understanding I 
and knowledge are adajited only to the given or tlie properties of j 
the given, they can find natural and legitimate application only f 
within the limi ts of the given. If we seek to go beyond these ' 
^tmita, we may come to new words and definitions, but cannot 
^■nne to a larger measure of understanding. 

^V 5. (3) The conmoliyjirM proof arguea from the fact that the 
^Korld exists to a final cause of tlie world, in order to avoid the 
^BBnmption of the eternity of matter or motion. Aristotle found 
^Klypical expression for this proof in his demand for a prtmum 
^mavetis; and Plato had previously emphasised the creative activity 
^H God. The proof constantly recurs in modem philosophy, 
^Rough no new reasons are adduced in support of it. The search 
^Bi causes brings to light more and more remote conditions of the 
^Bnrse of the universe. Then, finally, our knowledge of things 
^nnes to a standstill ; we are face to face with something which 
^Hnnot be explained. But facts whidi cannot be deduced from 
^BiOT facta bear the stamp of chance or c dent u]>o them. If, 
^Hfin, we assert that matter and its mo ements cannot be further 
^Hgiluined, we have reached in them a fact wl ch is in the air, so 
^B say, — a fact which ia causeless. And f v f rtl er attempt to 
^Knove this last fact from the realm of hance e are led to the 
^Bnunptiou of a being who can be defined as creator of the world, 
^■kaa Mii, ahsolute intellect, ete. 
^B(a^ Thia proof, too, received very thorough refutation at the 
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hands of Koiit. Causality, he says, is a category applicable only 
to phenomena, to the empirically possible. It cannot carry us 
beyond tlio range of given fact, to a transcendent cause of the 
world. Furthermore, although the idea of chance is valid for the 
individual fact of experience, it does not follow from this that the 
whole universe may be regarded as a mere accident, which must 
have its necessary cause in a being outside of itself. 

(/>) It is also to be noted that the cosmological proof does not 
furnisli any argument for theism, but rather suggests a simple 
deism. Theoretically, too, nothing is gained for knowledge by 
this stop beyond the last given fact of the universe. WTiether we 
stop short at the eternity of matter and motion, or regard both 
as the work of a divine being, is indifferent for theory; for an 
actual deri^Tition of the world from the creative activity of God 
would seem to l^e impossible, and his definition as causa mi gives 
our thought a purely arbitrary resting-place. 

(o) But, finally, the ceaseless advance of causal enquiry into the 
conditions of the given points merely to the observance of a 
i«»gulative princijUe (§ 4. 3^ by which we are forbidden to pause 
here or there in our seoivh, and taught to regard every resting- 
place as provisional, a place to recruit our strength for still further 
investigation. 

6. (4) The teleolo<^c€ti proof argues from the piirpoeive Girrange- 
ment of the universe or of nature to a creator who frames and 
realises purposes. And since purposes admit of empirioul demon- 
stration only as ideas in a mind, this creator iiiii<t >^ further 
conceived of as intellect. The teleoL^gical pro«^f ap[iear^ iii ancient 
philosophy, and is declared by Kant to be at once th»? .'learest of 
all and the worthiest of consideration. It also fumish^?1l Herbaxt 
with the starting-point f«?r his discussions in the tieM of the 
philosophy of religion. But, like the two preceding, it most be 
judged to be Loadequate. In the first place, as Kant sliow!?, wq 
can argue from it only to an architect, a planner of the universe ; 
for the purposireness ol nature is manifested in its form, mjt in its 
coateats. Secondly, Kant says, the teleoIogicaLl hypothesis is a 
subjectirey. regulative principle, and cannoc be employed for 



iscendent MncliiBiona, Lastly, it is doulitful {t-f. % 20. 7) 
diether we may interpret a teleological theory to, mean that 
1 intellect furnished with purposive ideas is the neceBaary pre- 
fcpposition of an explanation of the world. Empirically, it is 
nly the phenomena of life that suggest the idea of a purpoai' 
jeraont of parts and functions ; the teleological jiroof, on tl 
"other hand, regards the whole of nature as a system of purpOBOS. 
Here again, then, we cannot reaily speak of a ' proof.' 

It has sometimes been urged that although no one of theae 
arguments ia sufficient in itself, nevertheless, all taken togethei 
deserve the title of proof. The plea does not hold, if only for the 
reason that the 'proofs' are by no means independent, hut {aa 
Kant pointed out) really presuppose one another. The cosmo- 
logical proof refers back to the ontological, and the teleological 
to both the others. And if the foundation is insecure, that which 
is built upon the foundation must surely be insecure also. 

7. (5) Tlie moral proof of the existence of God argues either 

from the existence of an absolute moral law to a lawgii'er, oi 

from the incongniity of virtue and happiness to an all^ood and 

all-powerful being who is able to harmonise them. But (a) the fact' 

of an absolute moral law ia by no means assured or universally 

valid; and (6) attempts have been made of late, and made witlii 

auccess, to explain moral norms from an evolutionary standpointi . 

Either of these objections ia snffioient to rob the inference of al 

^iperaonal lawgiver of any binding force that it may seem So- 

Hnoasess. In any event, however, the empirical incongruity he-^ 

^nreen au existence in accordance with moral requirements and| 

^B life which completely satisfies the desires of the individual 

^bnnot be regarded as an adequate reason for the postulate oT 

^K^ divine justice. For (n) the argument simply implies a wiaW 

^p> see virtue rewarded with all the good things of life ; and theia 

Htave been time? when the one certain indication of moml charactaa 

^■lee been found in the avoidance of 'happiness,' in contempt oJ 

^■hese same good things. Moreover, {/') the inference involves a tw<J 

^■^d transcendence. The proposed reconciliation requires not onln 

^■personal God, but tlie immortality of the individual as well. j 
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The roBult of all this disciission, then, is entirely negative. No 
one of the five ' proofs ' of the existence of God deserves its 
title ; and the five together accomplish no more than each can do 
alone. On the other hand, notlilng that we have said tonchea 
the question of the possibiHly of the ideas which culminate in 
theism, and of the practical interest* which may lead to a theiatic 
hypothesis, although they neither possess nor need to possess any 
theoretical vahdity. Theism did not grow up on the soil of a 
theoretical mutaphyaics, but had its source in religious motivea, 
and as a theory of the universe has always been shaped by 
religious ideas. And no religion has allowed the demand for an 
explanation of the world to determine its theistie theory. 

8. The first beginnings of deism can be traced back to Herbert 
of Cherbury (+ 1648). He wished to win recognition for a 
natural religion, a religion demanded and justified by reason, as 
contradistinguished from the historical religion that had authority 
for itB foundation. Ko religion can lay claim to these titles unless 
it has found universal acceptance (by the consermis omnium). The 
concept of religion — -that is, the common element in all its forms 
— is made the criterion of its truth. The contents of the ideas 
thus obtained are set forth by the author in five propoaitioM, 
which are declared to be truly catholic, i.e., universally valid 
principles. They affirm the existence of a supreme being, and the 
duty of worshipping him ; assert that virtue and piety are the 
most irajwrtont parts of the nilhix ilivirim ; accept the ideas of 
repentance and retribution ; and profess expectation of reward 
and punishment in a future life. The foimder of deism also held 
the strange Iwlief, which peraisted even into the eighteenth 
century, that primitive religion embodied this pure universal idea, 
and that the specific characters of the historical religions have 
come into being through the cunning and deception of individual 
men. 

Deism was made much more definite by John Locke. He 
denied that there was any universal agreement as to the idea 
and worship of a divine being, and explained the concept of 
deity 03 formed by the combination and enhancement of the . 
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most eatimable qiialitiea of luaii. He baaed the existence i 
Ood upon the cosmological argument. The principal repi*- I 
sentativea of deism after Locke were J, Toland ((/. §16. 2)1 
and M. Tindal. From their time on it also found (u1herenl« I 
in France and Germany. F. M. A. de Voltaire (flTTS) audi 
H. S. Eeijnarus (| 1768) may lie regarded as ita most prominent I 
exponents in the two countries. 

Deism, which has found enthusiastic diaciplee in our owa 1 
century {e.g., Thomas Buckle, f 1862), rests in part upon the ' 
same argiuiients as theiem. God ia a transcendent being, supra- 
mundane, the creator of the universe r but lie has ordered 
everything so well that any later interference in the course 
^fil events is not only urmeceasary, but would seem to be in- ■ 
^■ompatible with his dignity. There can bo no doubt that, I 
didactically regarded, deism comes very near to atheism ; for a I 
^"jwrsonal attitude to a being who does not interfere in the I 
course of the world can manifest itself only in quite general I 
forms of veneration. Deism can uo more he proven than I 
theism, and the disadvantage under which it labours in con- I 
sequence of its practical unfruitfulness has been the most 1 
important factor in its gradual disappearance. The world, it I 
says, would be badly made, and God not a perfect being, if I 
he were obliged constantly to devote himself to the control I 
and improvement of the course of events. Naturally, it is J 
especially hostile to miracles. But if the deist were consistent I 
in his idea of God— whom he endows with attributes whidi area 
but faintly shadowed forth in man — he would have to confessB 
that he can know absolutely nothing of God's purposes andfl 
intentions in the creation of the world, or of what is compatibleB 
or incompatilile with his dignity. I 

9, PanOieisj}!, on the other hand, is very widely held at thel 
present day. It is the form of theology which appeals moatfl 
strongly to tlie scientific adherents of monism {§ 19, 1). Hence, 1 
in view of the great variety of opinions included under thefl 
title of monism, we shall be apt to infer a corresponding ■ 
diversity of pantheistic theories. We may, as a matter of fact,:l 



distinguish between parfieuitr and umversal pantheism, besil^ 
the distinction iipcn the different conUnts of the idea of God. 
Universal pantheism identifies the idea of God with that of 
the al], of the nni verse., without any further specification. 
Particular pantheism lays emphasis upon some definite aspect 
or attribute of the all, and of its connection with the idea 
of God, Tlius the materialists who affirm the unity of GJod 
and the world hold a nafuraluli^ pantheism, i.e., a pantheism 
whicli regards external natnre as the equivalent of the idea 
of God. Tl)e Stoics look upon the inner being of the world 
or the world-soiil as God : theirs is a ^irifualinlic pantheism. 
J. G. Fichte's systeni, again, ia an etliKol pantheism ; for him 
the moral order that runs through the universe represents the 
divine being. Hegel's belief that the absolute idea reflects the 
being of God is a Ivgirai pantheism. K. Chr. Fr. Krauee 
(ef. % 9. 12) has tried to TeconcUe theism and pantheism in a 
panmtfieigm, which places God at once above the worid and in 
the world. And so on : the list does not by any means include 
all the different forms that pantheism has taken, ifonism seems 
to owe il« special attractiveness to a sort of kaleidoscopic variety; 
and the confused multiformity of pantheism is surely one of the 
chief reasons that it has found so many supporters in an age 
averse as the present is to keen and accurate thoiight 

10. Universal pantheism has found historical expression in two 
principal forms : in the philosophy of the Eleatics and of Spinoxa. 
Xenophanes and Parmenides identify existence with the idea of 
God ; and sa tliere is nothing outside of or Iteyond existence, God 
is the universe. And Spinoza does not hesitate to speak (as 
Giordano Bnino spoke l»fore him ; rf. g 17. 2) of lieim Hoe nattira. 
He diattngiiishetj a Tialum natural^ and a natwa natweUa as two 
sides or aspects of this single nature. God is the creative 
principle, and the world the created, passive. — Universal pantheism 
is also found, more or less explicit, in treatises u]>on testhetice and 
the philosophy of religion. The positive sensations or feelings 
which arise in consciousness when one is lost in contemplation of 
nature or of a work of art are inteqiretcd as a resignation of aeU 



f the universe, a, renunciation of personality, the mei'girg of the I 
dividual in his environment, ao that he ceases, as it were, to ho I 
I individual, and becomes simply a part of the world. The , 

3 of mind ia wholeaome enough, no doubt ; but it does not 
misb a sufficient reason for the acceptance of pantheistic 
Athoiam and theism are perfectly well able to explain 
pte appearance of the sensations and feelings in question. 
I But this apart, imntheism has no better argumenta to offer in 1 
bfence of its position than theism had. We need not criticisB 1 
what it has to say in detail, since the objections that w< 
against the closely related theory of monism (r/. § 19) apply with 1 
very little change in the present connection. From the ])oint of I 
Jiew of practical needs and interests, pantheism is far less satis- J 
ictory than theism ; we cannot conceive of a personal, moral, ot J 
fiigious relation to the univcrae or an aspect of it, except itt.J 
i very confused and fanciful way. 
I 11. The final outcome of our discussion seems, then, to be a I 
lyection of all the proofs for the existence of God, 

But we have merely wished to show that the necessity 1 
t the idea of God cannot ha demonstrated by any theoretical' I 
mt, and that there is nothing in scientific investigation thatl 
Necessarily taJces ns to it. It does not follow that there are nol 
other reasons for rounding off our theory of the universe by a | 
theological concept. And, as a matter of fact, all those who J 
1 included a positive definition of God within the limits of] 
fceir philosophical system have laid the main emphasis upon the 
igious or ethical consequences which follow from it, Atheisiu 
, set forth by L. Feuerbaeh (t 1872) or by E. Diihiing, ■ 
peoreticatly incontrovertible. Bnt its inability to satisfy man- 
ind, with all their ideals of moral conduct and all tlieir religious 
, is reason enough for transcending or supplementing the 
(werlessness of theory to cope with it. And, after all, even when 
Metaphysics has demonstrated or admitted that a particular 
wl(^ cannot bo proven, it has still a not ujiimiKjrtant task to 
iform : it must show the possibility of combining a theologioa 
wthesis with all that we know of the universe from < 
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That is a sitrry kind of irook-keeping whiuh sets down 
the items of belief upon one page and tlie items of luiowledge on 
the other, and never cornea to any settlement or adjustment of the 
two. And we shall not hreak free of it till we have brought the 
asBumptions or requirements of our moral and religioua life into 
harmony with the results of theoretical knowledge. It is natural 
that the attempts at reconciliation, past and present, should occupy 
themselves for the most part with theiatic doctrine : theism is the 
form of theology that accords best with out practical interests. 

LlTEBATUBB. 

J, H. Fichte, Die thdMiche JFeUarmeU und Utre Bsrecktigung. 1871 
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3nd ed., 1895. (Tlic viiriuua philosophers are criticised from tlie 

standpoint of E. von Hartmann. The statement of their views is 

not always objective and just). 

Cf. also the literature cited under g 11 (the philosophy of religion). 

§ 23. The Psychological Schools in Metaphysics. 

1. In the most recent works on jjsychology we find a twofold 
antithesis of metaphysical theories. On the one hand there is 
difference of opinion as to the nature of mind. The theory of 
DuhelanHaiit!/ posits a substance underlying the individual mental 
processes ; the theory of nt-fuaUfy gives the name of mind to the 
eum total of mental processes themselves, as actually and imme- 
diately given in experience. In the second place there is difference 
of opinion as to the essential quality of the 'psychical.' InteHe/i- 
iualwn asserts tliat the intellectual processes of perception, idea, 
tliought, are the source or foundation of all the others. Volwniarigm 
declares, on the contrary, that the phenomena of will, i.e., impulses, 
passions, emotiona, feelings, are the determining and primary 
elements of our inner experience. 

The first attribute of viivdstibiianee is the first attribute of 
Buhstance in general, — stability. All the varioua 'states' of 
mind are phenomena or accidents of the permanent substance, 
Secondly, the existence of the mind-substance is self-constituled. 



independent of other existences. It stands in reciprocal relation 
to them, but can return, so to speak, of its own initiative, aajtluDg 
that it suffers at their hands. Thirdly, the mind-aubstanue is 
indestractihle, and consequently iiiuitoi'Uil, Foiu'thly, it is often 
defined as a simple existence, i.e., as something not compounded 
of parts, and therefore indivisible, unextended and immaterial; 
and also .is something whose pecidiar and intrinsic quality is 
incompatible with any kind of multiplicity. Aa against all this, J 
the aiUudlUy theory affirms that the unitary connection of actual ' 
mental processes fonuing oui experience at a particular moment i» 
the mind, and that we have no right to apeak of a vehicle of the 
separate phenomena of feeling, thinking, willing, etc., if 
anything more than just this interweaving of them into a single 
general whole. 

2. Descartes is the real founder of the theory of substantiality, i 
Ancient philosophy identified the mind witli the vital principle, 
and therefore did not draw so sharp a distinction between the 
material and the psychical. It was not till Descartes separated 
thinking substance from extended substance (nf, § 18, 2) that the 
idea of a mind-Eubstance took clear and definite form. It recurs 1 
in Leibniz, but m a different dress (cf. % 17. 1, 2). The mind ^ 
is there a monad, and stands in close connection with the many 
other monads that make up its body. These two views dominated 
the psychology of the eighteenth century, The notion that mind 
is a substance, and, as such, immortal and self-constituted, had 
been so completely assimilated by the general consciousness of tbs | 
period, that it needed all the force of Kunt's criticism to bring the I 
transcendence of the theory into clear light. Among the meta- J 
physicians of more recent times Herbart and Lotze are adherents 
of substantiality. Herbart makes the mind a real, the simple 
Jinality of which we do not know ; our experiences, the ideas that 
B the threshold of consciousness, are the efforts whereby this 
. preserves itself in its interaction with other existences 
3 17, 3). Lotze says : " The fact of the unity of conscious- _ 
is also eo ipso the fact of the existence of a substance,'^_ 
■y mind, however, is " that which it gives itself o 
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I unity that lives in definite id< 
Bubatauce, that ia, is not a mysterious essence behind the rich 
contents of out inner experience, but the unification of the inner 
a^)erience. Here Lotie's view approaches very nearly to the 
tlioory of actuality, differing from it in little more than name. 
3. The theory of actuality occupies a much less important place 
in the history of pliilosophy. It is only quite recently that 
actuality lias been explicitly opposed to sulffitantiality. We may 
trace its fiist beginnings in Hume's doctrine that there is no 
occasion to hypostatise an individual psychical being; indeed, 
that the idea of a mental eiibstance is wholly inconceivable, and 
the self or mind to be regarded simply as a bundle or aggregate of 
perceptions. In our own time the tlieory of actuality has beeai 
carefully worked out and elaborately explained by Wundt (who 
gave it its name) and Paulsen. The constructive part of it takes 
the form of a ciiticism of the opposing view. This is legitimate, 
since actuality affimis nothing but what is already given ia 
experience : it does not constitute a metaphysics, in the strict 
sense of the term ; whereas substantiality ia really a metaphysics 
of psycliology, criticism or rejection of which would seem to lead 
at once to the acceptance of the rival, empirical view. In what 
follows we have brought together the various points made by 
Wundt and Paulsen against substantiaUty. We add brief 
metacritical remarks, the gist of which is that the severity with 
which substantiality has been handled is very far from being 
deserved. The first four paragraphs refer to Paulsen, the last 
three to Wundt. 

(1) A mind-aubstance, we are told, is not an object of per- 
ception. Now of this there can be no doubt : hut then the atoms 
cannot either be perceived, and the unconscious processes 'which 
Paulsen does not hesitate to accept never come within the range 
of possible experience. True, it might be replied that though "ftm 
atoms are not perceptible, still, complexes of atoms are ] and tl 
simple which gives rise to the complex must natundly be conceiv) 
of as equally existent. But in the case of mind, precisely thS* 
reverse might hold. Here it is the elements that are open to 
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observation, tlie BenBationa and feelinga that are experienced ; the I 
eubstautial unity which is required to laalto the connection of 
all these elements intelligible might lie outeide of the field of i 
leption. ! 

i. (2) We are told, again, that no idea can he formed of the 
Lection between (he mind-eubebiuco and the ^iHychical pro- ' 
ceBeea of experience. But neither con an idea be formed of the 
connection between [>sychical and physical phenomena which ia 
UBsunied by moniERL Moreover, Paulsen defines the mind as 
"the multiplicity of mental processes brought together in some 
inexplicable way to form a unity." So that the theory of actuality 
cannot, for its part, help us to imderstond the connection between j 
the whole of mind and the individual mental elements. ' 

(3) We are told, once more, that the attributea of a mind- 
Bubatanoe consist simply of negations. But self-conetitution and . 
stability are not negative predicates. And on the other hand the 
properties attributed U> matter (^vitb the exception of the empirical 
relations of bodies to one another) ivre in great jiaii of a purely 
negative character. 

(4) The theory of Bubstantiality declares that the occurrence 
of mere acta or functions in tlie absence of any vehicle or 
substrate is inconceivable. The theory of actuality replies that 
the difficulty disappears when we remember that a mental act, 
e.g., a feeling, never occurs alone, but always in connection with 
a whole mental life. As if a number of acts could serve as the 
substrate of each individual act in the number ! The theory 
comes to this : tliat various simultaneous mental processes, 
which togetlier simply give us more of the aame experience 
that is given by each one alone, are able somehow to acquire 
a unifying function in virtue of which every individual process 
may be related to the whole. Uow either we have here the 
old substance idea in a changed form (and this is suggested by < 
Paulsen's "iji some inexplicable way"), or the inconceivability 
which substantiality ascribes to actuahty is left, after the ez- 

ition, just where it was before. "We may note that the J 
ition has been raised, in this connection, whetlier the mind- 



aubetattce itself would uot ue«d a furtlier support or aubsSov^ 
It is answered by a ■'efcrence to the attribute of self-dependenoe 

or self -constitution, which has always been involved in the idea 
of Bubtantiality. 

5. (5) We are told, further, that the dlstinution of phenomenon 
and thing-in-itaelf, first drawn by Kant, and later adopted practi- 
cally without change by Heibart, ho^ no significance for the inner 
experience. There, we apprehend tilings exactly as they are ; so 
that there is no reason why we should posit a mental substance to 
play the jiart of the Ching-in-itself, and oppose it to out particulir 
peycbical CKperiences. Now we freely admit that the distinetiMi 
of phenomenon and tliing-in-itaelt lias no special application in 
the sphere of psychological experience. We go farther, and 
deulare that it is wrong wherever it is applied. But on the 
other hand, this distinction was not the primary, still less the 
only, influence in the fonnation of the idea of a mind-substance. 
Descartes and Leibniz spoke of mind-substance in the old days 
before Kant; and Lotze defends the theory upon quite other 
grouuds. There is absolute agreement among a wide circle of 
psychologists at the present day, that some sort of supplement 
of what we call inner experience ia necessary if we are to 
obtain a definite ecientiiic idea of its field or subject-matter. 
The assumption of unconscious psychical excitations, and tlw 
endowment of particular psychical functions with properties and 
forces of which we get at most but slight indications in intro- 
spection, come under the same heading with the hypotheaia of & 
mind-substance ; all alike are attempts to satisfy this requirement 
of a supplement or completion of the conscious inner life. To 
rule out mind-substance, and introduce in its place the idea of 
a psychophysical substance — obtained by the ascription of mental 
characteristics to material substance— is not the way to reach a 
more fruitful or bett«r-grounded theory {tf. the previous discusBion 
Of § 19). 

6, (6) It is said, too, that there is an inconsistency in the 
definition of the mind-substance, which is made at once staMe 
and subject to change. But no one who has adopted the theoij 



r of sal»tuitiaiity attribates dtangeaUeness to the minJ-anbetaiiM. I 
Erery Hibetanoe Ims nccideaU, plieuomona, modes of espnadoiii 1 
elc, pre<licated of it ; and so here ihe changes which actually ' 
take place ia our mental life are referred to tlie empirically given 
phenomena of the mind-suhstance. 

(7) Lastly, it is said that the liypothesis of a miud-eiilBtuico ts 
not even useful for holding together the facts of experience. To 
which n'e may reply that no metaphysical hypothesis is useful for 
that purpose. Metaphysical theory simply supplementa tlie resulta J 
of scientific enquiry. Empirical psychology must, of oouiwj, f 
always be kept perfectly free from any admixture of tlio substance 
idea in its description and explanation of facts. To say that the 
□und feels, thinks, wills, etc., does not give us the lenal insight 
into the origin and mechanism of these activities. Hut the 
philosopher who is concerned with the question of the connection 
of psychical and physical phenomena, and who comes to the 
elusion (as we did on what seemed good grounds: f/ §§18, 19) I 
that dualism furuishea him with the most probable answer, wiU I 
hardly be able to avoid recognising the independence of pflyuhical I 
existence and postulating for it a substantial underlying unity. 
It must be noted that out criticism of actuality does not carry 
with it a profession of faith in the rival theory of substantiality. 
I But it seemed desirable to show that the objections uiged agauial 
J latter are not by any means of the nature of constraining 
ments, and that consequently we must concede the pomnliility 

Lity, after as before. 
. The antithesis of intellectualism and voluntarism, Ulco that 
" 'of BUbatantiaUty and actuality, did not become precise and explicit 
until quite recently. There is no ttace of it in ancient philosophy, 
o attempt was there made to reduce the ptofiertiea of the mind 
to a single essential function. Here, as before, the lint impulM 
comes from Descartes : thought is the one ciiaracterisliu nttriliut* 
of mind-subetance. Spinoza followed DeocartcK, except that h« _ 
regarded the individual mind not as Buhetance, but merely oa »,■ 
modeof the attribate of thought (c/ §19. 3), A similar intelleo- 1 
.Stic theory was propounded by Leibnti and worluid oat liy hif 1 
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schtxiL The iiniveraal activity of all monads is the activity of 
ideation or repraBenlation {<•/. §17. 2). But the colourless gene- 
rality of this concept m.ido it posaiMe to endow the mind with a 
faculty of desire alongside of and co-ordinat-e with tlie faculty of 
knowledge. With the recognition of the facidty of feeling aa a 
third faruUai (rf. g 10. 2) the simple iiitellettualistic schema 
finally broke down. We thus find no strict formulation of the 
theory until it was revived by Herbart. For him, idcaa are the 
only true vehicles of conacioua occurrence. The feelings of 
pleasantness and unpleasantness arise from the relations of rein- 
forcement and inhibition (or arrest) that obtain among them j and 
the irapreBsion of desire or aversion is produced by the rise of au 
idea in consciouaness in face of certain obstacles or the opposition 
which it ofl'ers to rival ideas tliat would force it down. Feeling 
and wOl are, that ia, merely hy-protiucts of tlie ideating forces, 
not independent and co-ordinate phenomena. This standpoint 
has not always been very vigorously insisted on by the So- 
bartiaus, but, on the other luuid, baa never been entirely given 
Up. They accordingly represent the intellectualism of the 
present day. 

6. The first hint of voluntarism appears in Kant, where it is a 
consequence of his ethical metaphysics. If freedom is necessary 
for the intelligibility of the absolute character of the moral law, 
then the thing-in-itself of uur mental life must be a free will 
(e/. §9. 8). Sohopenliauer, however, was the first to expand tliio 
thesis to a genera! theory of the universe. For him the tliing-iii- 
itself is always will, wherever it occurs, whether in estemal 
nature or in the inner life ; and intellect is simply an instrument 
ready to the hands of will. Sometimes, but only in man, this 
secondoiy function frees itself from the dominion of will, and 
most completely in the state of passionless leathetic enjoyment 
(</. §10. 6). Quite recently, Wundt and Paulsen have made an 
especially noteworthy attempt to put voJuiitarism upon a psycho- 
logical Imsis. Here, again, we will give the separate arguments of 
both thinkers, one by one, and append short critical couinieuta to 
tliem. The first three are Paulsen's, the last Wundl's. 



(1) Firet of all we are told to look at the importaBOe of will in 
tlie universal and individual developmeut of the mental life. We 
cannot attrilmte any form of ideas, i.e., any intellectual proceeses, 
to the lowest organisms : they seem to Ije controlled by sheer 
lilind compulsion. Impulse is, therefore, taken as the basal 
function of the inner life. So in the child it is the life of will > 
that first makes its appearance, and only gradually that the j 
activities of intelligence supervene upon it, in ever-increasing 1 
complexity. To this we have to reply that the idea of develop- ] 
ment, methodologically considered, would lead us to jtosit an 
undifferentiated whole as the source of mental functions, and not 
a phenomenon which has acquired its specific differentia in the 
ailult mental life. We must accordingly attribute to the lowest 1 
oi^anisms an indefinable total something, of psychical character, 1 
out of which both intellectual and impulsive or voLtional pro- I 
ceases emerge by slow degrees in the course of evolution, until 
they become the distinguishable and co-ordinate states that we 
know. The mental life of the newly-bom infant, we believe, on 
the other hand, to contain from the first not only desires and 
feelings but also a number of special sensations. 

9. (2) But even in llie developed mental life, we are told 
further, will is the primary and determining factor. Will seta 
the final goal of every man's life ; and will originates and holds 
to all the special purposes that are realised by individual actions. 
Will also directs the attention, and chooses among the different 
stimuli to which consciousness is exposed. Interest, a pheno- 
menon of ivill, decides which of our experiences are to be stored 
away in memory and which forgotten. And the direction and 
trend of the course of ideas itself are governed by will, so that 
even our theoretical knowledge and judgments constantly betray 
its influence. To all of which the reply is that what is here J 
Ueecribed aa will is not the simple impulse, the blind compulsion, I 
■|at came before any differentiation of the mental processes. I 
Hobis will does not act blindly, without reason ; it is determined I 
■prays by more or less complicated motives and refiections. I 
■Skioe we might assert with equal truth that the really primary I 
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and determining factor in our mental life is not will, but that 
which occasions the will's activity. 

(3) The statement that voluntarism can be harmonised with 
a spiritualistic metaphysics, while intellectualism cannot, is 
sufficiently disproved by a reference to history. Leibniz' meta- 
physics is spiritualistic, in spite of its intellectualism. Moreover, 
there is the third possibility to be taken into account, that 
intellectualism and voluntarism are alike one-sided and conse- 
quently incorrect. Lotze's spiritualism tends towards this view 
(c/l § 14. 5). Lastly, however, in the light of the objections that 
we have raised against spiritualism (§ 17), we should not be able 
to admit that this incompatibility, were it proven to exist, had any 
value as an argument against intellectualism. 

10. (4r) The ideas are declared to be subsidiary, not independent 
activities, and consequently incapable of explaining the unity 
that, as a matter of fact, characterises our mental life. Moreover, 
their changes are so uncertain, and their connections so fragmen- 
tary, as to make them altogether unsuited for the discharge of an 
unifying fimction. And the feelings share this character with the 
ideas. The will is, therefore, the only thing left to which we can 
appeal; and its qualitative constancy renders it eminently fitted 
for the task assigned to it But this qualitatively constant will 
is generally rejected by psychologists as an abstraction which does 
not correspond to the facts. Moreover, the unity of our mental 
life, or of our personality or character, is not a simple fact of 
experience, but itself a reflexion ui>on the facts, and wears the 
appearance of an immediate experience simply because it is 
familiar to the popular consciousness. The unity of the per- 
sonality is really a hypothesis, based not so much upon any simple 
and constant j^ychicAl quality as \i}K»n (1) the perception of a 
thoTv>ugh-^oing interconnection of our separate mental acts, 
Tnediated by the association of ideas ; (2) the continuity of our 
laental developments which does not admit of sudden and violent 
traassitioiis, of the <Sivexist<*nce of incompatible stAtes of mind, etc; 
Mid (3) the constat cv of the sonsorv backfiTo^ind of our mental 
li£0,[$,e,, of the bodi Iv form in which we are olc^tbotl. 
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The result of our critique of voluntaiism ' U not by aiiy means . 
,B proof of the corroctnoss of intellactualisni, hut merely the 
knowledge that no one of the elementary procesaes of oar mental 
life can be reganled as 'primary' in any absolute and esdusire 
sense. Intellectuoliam and voIvintariBm are, therefore, both aliks 
in the wrong. 
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§ 24. Raiionalisiii, Empiricism and Criticism. 
1. The problem now before us is that of the origin of knowledge. 
liationa/iem (also called api-iorimn) afHnna that reason, a connate 
mental faculty, is the fountain of all true knowledge, and, more 
especially, the sole source and warrant of the two most important 
attributes of knowledge— necessity and universal validity. £!7>ir 
piricism, on the other hand, derives all knowledge from experience, 
and designates tlie mind or intellect prior to perception a tabula I 
rasa. If it makes external experience, the ex])erience mediated ( 
by the sense organs, primary and all-determining, it is called . 
eenmudiem. Lastly, erUicitm attempts to reconcile the opposing 
claims of both the other schools. It exjilains knowledge as the 
resultant of a formal factor, deducible from the nature of the 
plowing intellect, and a material factor, constituted by the I 

'0 h«tD discussed voluatariam only in ita metaphysical form. The I 
MthodologiciU voluntaiism represented by Wnndt in liis later books (Le^t 
t( S and Outlines of Payehology) is sometliing essentially ditTereiit. It simply a 
9s that will [irocessea are thu typical processes of the mental life, and 1 
LI the rest niuet therefore be explained by refereaoe to them. 
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TSL-yMeirjuk. ii vLrinvLjks^ v. ^srrr^ fucss <i^ aaj sekmific 
frigT-^tfaaftfe fr:*iL tr:r^ 7!sbb:ii. he askoi^sE. ■iiim iis. Hie 
ftuKS&'jc; VarF«f*s: aca-Xifaffln sii cBzrcae^K k €f soch a kind 
HoA esL-tm'j^^ vxirS^Sifkj ^x£->ifi£ nSKuIasa. but hoc me 
twnrl BssatefijkEZ: s^izcr ^sciee tbix vditcisiBt Tilid and 
tt u«j>MtfT kiiKTVjftiisi^ c£i t« ^'lusxii from cxpeziaKe. It giants 
Uufl a gnat luiaE c<f d-ec&5e»i kirC'vkdge oomes from e3q)eiienoe. 
EmfmnxBi, '■m the 9:^i?aiT, vfH bear nothing of a creatiye 
nsMon whicL i« v> eolli^aic; concepts or intcitioiis a priori and 
jMi Um; ttUaa^ of tmxh and adequacy upon knowledge in geneiaL 
2. T}i^«e <;pistemologieal difierenoes did not play an important 
jAii in ancient philoisophT. Our knowledge of pre-Socratdc 
tsfAMUsrafAfifry u reij scanty; bat the Eleatics seem to have 
l/e^ radical, and the atomists moderate raticmalists. Plato, too, 
mtdfm}AM\y inclines to rationalism, thoogh he gives no clear 
Umnuhiium of its leading characteristics. Aristotle's system, the 
great i'/nu\fr(mi\m of the ancient world, is suggestive of criticism ; 
}j\ii r/iatUjf and form mean very different things for hiTn from 
whftt they mtam for Kant, the founder of critical epistemology. 
In m^Khjm philowjphy, on the other hand, the division of schools 
JH Mhiirjily marked. Continental philosophy has been exclusively 
nitionuliHtic, Kiiglish phihjsophy as exclusively empirical. Francis 
TJmtoii, with whom English empiricism began, shows, it is true, 
iwirne of i\\i\ most i)ronounced features of rationalistic thought; 
and we hIiouW not do justice to the philosophy of Hobbes if we 
tenned it a pure empiricism. It was Locke who gave the theory 
ilH clecinive an<l characteristic form. His attack upon all innate 
ichwiH or prinei|)loH, whether in the field of theoretical knowledge 
or iti the domain of practical moral injunctions, was the first open 
MVovvnl of cliHlx^liof in the comi)etoncy of pure reason to furnish 
any Mort (jf a jmori certainty. Hume and John Stuart Mill 
have followed Locke very closely. The principal names on the 
mtionuliMtio Hide an^ Uumo of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and 
Wolff* All Uiuito philo8ophoi^ agree that the best part of our 
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twledge proceeds from the mind itself. Leibniz, e.;/,. 
verith lis raison to the vSrilfs de fait. The tnitha of r 
imal, Tiniveraally valid and necessary ; their fundamental law u 
principle of identity. The truths of fact are merely occidenla 
id rest upon the principle of sufficient renson or of purpose, 

3. Kant distinguiahes, as Lambert had done before liim {Neu 
Organon, 1764), between the matter and the form of knowledge 
He is thtiB able to reconcile rationalism and empirioiBm, and t 
transcend the older antithesis of understanding and sensibility.^ 
The senses are capable of giving real scientific knowledge, since 

ley, equally witli the understanding, are ruled by a jirivri forms. 
Wrhese are the forms of space and time, which ensure the necessity 
and universal validity of mathematical intuition. At the present ■ 
day, the three epistemological standpoints are neither so sharplj 
opposed nor so variously formulated as in the past history < 
philosophy. Of rationalism we may say that it has ceased ( 
exist as a separate theory. Criticism and empiricism still stand id 
Opposition to each other ; but criticism has given up one c 
most important of its original tenets, viz., the a priori i 
sense of the connate, of an ultimate subjective dispositio! 
Modem adherents of criticism liave nearly all changed 
definition of the a priori to mean simply tliat part or aspect t 
knowledge whose validity is independent of individual experieno* 
The chief names in the critical school, outside of the ' 
Kantians * in the narrower sense {cf. § 4. 6), are those of ^ 
Windellmnd, A. Riehl {ef. g 5. 10) and 0. Liebraann {<■/. § 

4. In examiuing the epistemolt^eal theories we ehall have (IS 
weigh the arguments upon which they stand, and (3) to r 

id answer the general question whether hypotheses as to 
igin of knowledge can properly be termed ' epistemologioa 
leories' at all. RcdiontUixm declares that the necessity t 
iversal validity of certain propositions is indisputable evidenoe 
their apriority, and looks upon matheniatics and mathematical 
mce, with their deductive method and array of defini- 
and axioms, as the models of all true science, 
iply (1) that the a primi in the sense of innate dispositior 



ideas, knowleilge, or what not — in othur words, Ibc aulijcctivityi 
of the a priori — is no guarantee either of ceceaaitf or of universal I 
validitj. Mathematics and natural science try to rid their results, 
as far as possible, of any sort of subjective addition, and can lay 
claim to universal validity only on the asaumptiou that their con- 
tents are exclusively objective. Moreover, there are subjective 
states or processes which are quite universal, and still have no 
power at all to put the stamp of necessity and universal validity 
(in the ordinary meaning of the terms) upon the knowledge of 
which they are the condition. Thus it is a quite universal optical 
illusion that, other things equal, vertical lines seem longer than 
horizontal lines of the same objective length. But no one would 
think of using this fact as the basis of a necessary or umveisally 
valid system of knowledge. We must accordingly conclude that 
the subjective as such has nothing to do with knowledge of this 
kind. (CriticiBm is open to the same objection, so far a^ it uses 
the a pj-iori in the same way.) Again, (2) if the principle of 
identity is the only principle tliat runs through the innate ' truths 
of reason,' progress in the rational sphere must consist in the 
development of identical propositions, and knowledge in the 
exercise of formal reasoning. The conclusion is evidently in con- 
flict both with the facts and with the desire or intention, if one 
may use the words, of our impulse to know. (3) Lastly, we may 
notice that it is extraordinarily difficult to draw a satisfactory line 
of division between the a priori and a posteriori, and that the 
rationalistic attempt to include transcendent definitions among the 
functions of the a priori has ended in total failure, 

5. Empiricism takes its stand u|X)n the undeniable fact that 
as Bsperience increases all departments of knowledge increase 
also. It explains the necessary character of certain propositions, 
Be contradistii^ished from certain others, by the miture of the 
psychological processes involved in their formation. Hume, e.g., 
gives an explanation of this sort for the law of cause and effect. 
When one process constantly follows another process in conscious- 
ness, a strong and enduring association is set up between them. 
TJiere grows up, in consequence, what we may call a subjective 



(jotietraint to reproduce the idea of the oue iimci'sa wliwiever Iho 
idea of the other is present in consciousneas. This subjective 
compulsion is the conditioa of the necessity which characterises 
connection by cause and efi'ect, The theory can, of coune, be 
extendeil to other laws and oonceptB. 

There can bo no doubt, however, that it is inadequate to ita 

(1) There is no need to collect a number of repeated i 
periences in order tliat wo may apply the law of causality to I 
observed phenomena. The scientific worker can demonfltrate the 1 
causal nexus by a few suitable variations of a single case ; and j 
frequent repetition adds nothing to the stability of the conneution, I 
and notliing essential to the certainty of its demonstration. It 
follows, obvioHslj enough, that an iissociatiou due to frequent I 
experience is not the prime factor in the causal relation. 

(2) The same thing may be shown in a different way. The ' 
necessity of the causal connection shows no mark whatsoever of 

a subjective constraint to the reproduction of ideas. Its necessity 
■is not psychological but logical, resting upon the connection of the 






(3) Empiricism has not been altogether fortunate, in other 
Wspects, in its explanation of the general facts of human 
knowledge. When the empiricist speaks cautiously of a 
' belief ' in the universal validity of certain truths or axioms, 
instead of simply affirming it, he foi'gets that the propositions 
in question are not universally valid because everyone recognises 
their validity, but because their validity is entirely independent 
of the recognition of any particular individual. 

Criticism meets with no better success than rationalism and i 

ipiricism when it essays to detenuine the origin of knowledge, J 

of the constituents of knowledge. Ab ii matter of fact, the I 

le question of the sonices of knowledge is not epistemological i 

psychological, and must ho approached by paycholc^oal I 

stfaods. The psychologist is interested to discover from what I 

processes on universal proposition has developed, what part of it 

has been contributed by sense-perception and what by thought 



or imagination, etc., etc. But to the science of knowledge, tft 
a Wienenmhaft^ehre, the paychologicBl evolution of a bii of 
knowledge ia wholly indifferent. We defined episteinology 
(c/, § 5. 7 f.) as a science of the most gsneral contents of 
human knowledge. Its business is evidently not with the 
historical or psycholc^cal derivation of knowledge ; all that 
it has to do is to furnish a systematic analysis of the most 
general contents of knowledge. Really, therefore, Tationalism, 
empiricism and criticism, although tradition allows them the 
right of citizenship in the realm of epistemolt^, represent 
pgycholoffieal theories or atandpointe, and should be tmnished 
from tlie company of epistemological schools. On the other 
hand, universal validity and necessity are attributes of know- 
ledge which are materially and formally conditioned and 
materially and formally determinable, and thua fall in part 
within the province of logir. There it must he shown by 
what logical operations we arrive at universal and neceasa^ 
propositions, Lastly, epidemologij must tell us what forma of 
knowledge possess this distinguishing character, that they are 
valid independently of the recognition or attitude of individuals, 
i.e., universally vahd, and what are valid independently of 
individual observation or experience, i.e., necessary. The pre- 
dicate of universality refers to the isolation of knoivledge to 
the knowing subject; the predicate of necessity to the relation 
of knowledge to the object or contents known. We can see 
at once, when we compare these remarks with the definition ol 
psychology given earlier in the book (§ 8. 5), that both the logical 
and the epistemological enquiries lie altogether outside of the 
psycliological domain, and that the attempts made. to solve the 
problem of the origin of knowledge by the three schools whose 
positions we have reviewed — ratlonahsm, empiricism imd (historical) 
criticism — do not and cannot load to any satisfactory conclusion. 

LnBltATCRE. 

C. Giiring, System der h-itUcJien Philosophie. 2 vols., 1874-76. (Incom- 
plete. The author is a pMitiviBt.) 
Note. — Rationalism is used in a wider sens; to denote the exclnaive 



recognition of whut is conceded hy reason, or proven by tli« mider- 1 
standing. Thiia a criticiun of chiirch dogma, which made mtionalitjr I 
or denionstrabilitj' its solu criterion of truth, would be ctdled ' I 
' rationalistic,' in this meaning of the woi'd. The name of niper- I 
natia-alisjti at iTratmialimi is given to tlio opposite slandpoinl., which I 
poeits gupercational realities (unultainabls liy the natural light of I 
human knowledge, but known by a special functiou of 'faith' or 1 
'presentiment' or 'intuition'), or an ei|ually siiiierrational source o! I 
knowledge (revektion). I 

rS 2S- Dopnatism, Sceplicism, Positivism and Criticism. I 

. Since the time of Kant the word dogmatic lias been nsod to I 

; any philosophical statement or system which hax not I 

I preceded by an epistemological enquiry into tlie degree of I 

tnty or range of validity of the aasumptiona which undeilie 1 

In this general sense, the investigations of the special I 

1 also dogmatic. All that is required by them is a I 

special 'technical' criticism, — an estimation, e.g., of the prober I 

bility of an historical event, or of tlie limits of error in a series I 

( experimental observations. Tlie epistemologioal test may ba I 

lowed to Upae altogether ; in the fitet place because it can bs I 

)lied to the whole company of the special sciences, once and fot 1 

I, in a general discussion of their presuppositions, and further I 

1 enquiry which moves wholly within the limits of I 

flsible experience is not apt to raise peculiar difficulties of an I 

Bstemological kind. Hence wc hardly speak of dogroatism ' 

uept in phUosophicnl matters. The term ia used more esi>eoiftUy 

\ denote the schools which think it unnecessary to draw a line 

: division between experiential knowledge and definitions of _ 

transcendent objects. Dogmatism in this narrower sense, that is, ■ 

is a theory which sets no limitK to human knowledge. It is at J 

once the enijitiest and the most pretentious conception of thefl 

capabilities of our knowing faculty. It is accordingly most I 

generally found in connection with rationalism. For if all tru« I 

wledge comes from pure reason, it has no external or objective I 

aits. The dogmatists therefore figured very largely among tht J 

ionalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The I 



worst nf tliom all is Spiiioza, who does not offer the slightest 
epiateinological justification of hie deiluctive protBdure, but comes 
upon the scene with a whole number of the most dubious defini- 
tions and axioms ready-made. Deecarlefi and Leibniz woie aiao 
dogmatista ; and cbiefly for the reason that they were rationalists. 

2. Dogmatism, in the specific meaning of tlie word, is not 
confined lo modem philosophy. Plato and Aristotle were no 
mote concerned to draw epietemological distinctions of degrees of 
certainty than were the rationaJiata of the seventeenth century. 
But the dogmatism of antiquity wag due to a lack of scientific 
knowledge. The universal validity of » statement of empiricat 
fact bad not ae yet tnken stand above more or less uncertain 
eonjeeture as to the nature of the transcendent. The problem 
of tlie limits of human knowledge does not arise, therefore, until 
the steady progress of mathematical and scientific enfjuiry forces 
upon men's notice the difference between it and the confused and 
contradictory essays of metaphysics. 

B^piricism, too, hns at first a taint of dogmatism. Defining 
osperienee as the sole source of knowledge, it assumes without 
further argument that knowledge cannot pass beyond the limits 
of esjierienoe. Sometimes, indeed, it confounds the spheres of 
immaneuee and tnmscendence as )m]iartially as rationalism itself, 
Kven in Locke the absence of any clear idea as to the range 
of empiristic validity can be easily demonstrated. Hume is the 
first to give definite expnasion to the view that scientific state- 
ments and metaphysical opinions cannot he placed upon the aoma 
level, and that iwsitivism is the natural complement of empiricism. 

Since Kant's comprehensive criticism of the dogmatic position, 
dogmatism proper has practically disappeared from philosophy. 
A modem philosopher, setting out to construct a metaphysics, 
would probably declare his right to dogmatic procedure, but at the 
snme time would not blhik the fuel that the definition of the 
transcendent is incomparably less certain tlmn the results of 
investigation within the special sciences. We may say, therefore^, 
that dogmatism as a pseudo-epistemologicnl position has noirJ 
merely historical interest. 



§35- Degmatism, Scepttditn and Posilivisiii 



3. If dogmatism sets no limilH to knowledge, nee/iticium Beta 
lo limits to ignorance. Aljsolute scepticism uffirms that it catmot 

'*ffirm anything. It cannot even say with Socratee that it knows 
that it knows nothing; any claim to knowledge seema to it lo be 
UDJustiliable presumption. Many argnmenls have been brought 
foi-ward in its defence, but we need here consider only the two 
most important, which are choiacteriBtic of two different sceptical' 
lools — -the schools of Telaiivistii and mlijectivwm. The relativ- 
declaie (1) that all our knowledge is relative, i.e., dependent 
upon the particular circumstances under which we ctiimc«d to ] 
acquire it ; and, consequently, that it is valid, if at all, only for a, I 
particular place or time, under particular conditions, etc. They i 
point out further (2) that every act of knowledge must be relative, 
since it always presupposes a relation between the knowing subject 
and the particular object of knowledge ; so that we are never able 
reaUy to grasp anything actual or objective, anything that existe 
independently of all relation to ourselves. The subjectivists (1) lay 
an even greater emphasis upon the part played by the knowing 
subject in the acquisition of knowledge. What is known can 
never possess more than subjective significance, because it is valid 
only for the individual who has come to know it. (2) They also 
make much of the difhculties which stand in the way of the 
particular act of perception, and which (they say) render it 
impossible for us to get a trustworthy view of things, (3) Again, 
they tell us to look at our proofs and inferences, and see how 
inconclusive they are and must be. Every argument has presuppo- 
sitions, and assumes the vahdity of Eome other argutuent ; that, 
In turn, assumes the validity of others, and so on. However far 
iback we foDow the chain of reasoning, we can always travel I 
^fcrther still; so that we either go on for ever, or come to an j 
■Briatraiy standstill at some proposition whose uncertainty throws 
mbt upon our entire deduction. (4) And lastly, they assert that 
rery statement may be converted into its contrary or contra- 
itory. This, however, is simply a natural consequence of 
n, not a new ailment in its favour, 

4. Scepticism ran a brilliant and iminterrupted couise in ancient \ 



I 



pbiloBoplif. It owed ite gucccss partly to the peculiar plea 
that the Greeks took iu the exetciee of dialectic, and partly to the 

circumijtaiice that tbere wtid as yet no scientific knowledge, in the 
strict sense of the phrase, to show the emptiness of the philosophic 
word-play. It is usual to dixtinguisb tliiee euccessirc schools of 
BcepticiBm : the Pyrrhonieli, the sceptics of the aaulemy, and the 
younger sceptics. PyrrUo of Elis (to. 300 B.C.) was the founder 
of the first. From the very b^inning emphasis is laid upon the 
practical advantages of a sceptical theory. He who knows nothing 
certainly cannot be disturbed by any doubt ; and he who is never 
positive in judgment finds the fullest happiness. Hajtpiness is 
peace of mind, oT-a/xi^ia. The mogt famous of the later sceptics 
are jEnesideniua of Cnosaua (in the first century b.c.) and the 
physician Sextus Empiiicus (about 200 a.d.). .iSnesidemus briogs 
ten reasons (-rpowoi) to disprove the possibility of knowledge ; they 
were soon aft«rwaids reduced to five, and then to two. The whole 
theory reaches its culmination in the works of Sextus Empiricua. 

Modem scepticism, or all of it that is wortli mentioning, 
is confined almost exclusively to French philosophy. M. de 
Montaigne (^ 1592) figured as the champion of relativism, mors 
especially in the moral sphere ; and P. Charron (+ 1603) and P. 
Bnyle (t 1706) tried to make a place in philosophy for reli^ona 
fMth by a sceptical denial of all certainty in the field of theoretical 
knowledge. In lat^r times, theol<^ has often attempted to 
explain away the diflerence between scientific knowledge and 
religious faith, or at least to show that those points in a scientific 
theory which cannot be harmonised with traditional religious ideas 
are doubtful and disputable. We often find Hume called a sceptic. 
But, though he applied tlie name to himself, we must not forget 
that his Bcepticiam extends only to the i)eculiar knowledge of 
reason, and that he is by no means concerned to deny the right of 
the facts of life and of sensible espicrience to our acceptance and 
belief. In 1792 there appeared a work entitled j^entdenius, 
written (as was shown later) by G. E. Schulze (t 1833). Its s> 
, again, is a limited scepticism, extending oidy to the c 
/fJiilosophy of Kant and C. L. Reinbold. It made no disciplei 



■ 5. Scepticism hits thus died out as an epiBtemoIogical tlieory. 
BU its method is used at aU by modern philosophers, it is ocily 
Micidentally aud fur some dotiiiite purpose. And, indeed, the 
Btteptical standpoiut cannot bo made consistent except by the 
■jomplete renunciation of the right to judgment or assertion. 
Bhren the statement that we caimot know unything, and the 
Ksasons alleged for tt, must be ndjudgeil dogmatic from the 
Knnt of view of a radical scepticism. He who holds that 
^Bothing is demonstrable will not attempt to demonstrate that 
iie can know nothing. In other words, scepticism in its ubsolute 
form is self -destructive. On the other hand — and this is the great 
advantage that it has over dogmatism — its metliod iwssesses a very 
high degree of value in all departments of scientiiic investigation. 
Many of the ideas that ' occur ' to us, and many of the observa- I 
tions that we make are wholly lacking iu the permanent value and | 
universal validity that woidd entitle them to Rkuk as scientiiic | 
results. Hence what Hume culled the 'academic doubt' is a i 
necessary concomitant of all honest neul for knowledge. It ( 
prompts to manifold variation of conditions, to rei>eated con- [ 
sideration, to unceasing test and trial. Under this aspect ' 
scepticism is an important port of the education of every 
investigator. Aud its methodical advantages will be especially 
fruitful in metaphysics, where it teaches the enquirer rightly to 
appreciate the worth of reasons and the force of arguments, and 
so helps him to take the concepts and theories of previous systems 
at their true value. Finally, sct'pticiam brings out more clearly 
than any other attitude the diflerence between a theoretical 
asBumption and a practical guarantee of the justice or tnitli of 
a given statement. A comparatively simple train of sceptical j 
reasoning shows that no theoretical assurance is, in the last resort, [ 
beyond llie reach of doubt, and that consequently the influences j 
icli constrain us to believe must be sought iu the sphere of | 
^tiou and action. 
. Ptrntivism and arUidmi are at one Iu the opinion that I 
I knowledge lias limits or degrees of cei-tainty, and thai j 
) of universally valid knowledge is co-extenaive with \ 
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tb« «iibore of jxwsilile espeiience. White enquit; is confined 
thU Kpheie, it ia able, in theory, to attain results of an evidential 
or necessary charucter. Ideas, for both achoole, are not self- 
oxiBteiit magnitudes, wliose oambinationa furnish new knowledge, 
iiulujiL-nileutly of experience : they are simply tiids to the arrsu^ 
ment nnd connection of facts, and possess no contents of tlieir 
own iii>nrt from the various perceptions to which they may be 
applied. Hence we can never argue from concepts, as snch, ta 
realitieH. 

At tliis point the views of positivism ajid criticiem diverge. 
Positivism dt«pitteB not only the certainty, but ajso the possibili^ 
or right iif existence of every metapliyaics. Criticism, on the 
Other hand, accepts motophysics as an 'irrepressible' need rf 
human reason, as a natural disposition educated by criticism of 
knowledge. 

7. Ijias (g 4. 5) calls the sophist Protagoras the first positiviat 
But his famous saying that " Man is the measure of all things " is 
much more hko relativiatic scepticism than positivism. 1118 
limitittion of knowledge by the Epicureans, too, had its root 
riithor in jimctical tliau in theoretical reasons. What is worth 
knowing, on tlioir view, is not what is certain but what seems 
nooossary for the fiuihorance of life. Hume, following in the 
footsteps of Bacon and Locke, was the first to reach a really 
poeitivislio standpoint {ef. especially the "Ti-eatise on Human 
Nnturfl," 1739-40). His pitiless anidysie of metaphysieal 
attempts to exten<{ tlie spliere of knowledge beyond 
dupriveia tliem of even the semblance of success. 

The plirase ' positive philosophy ' was introduced by 

Comte. The purpose of all the sciences, he says, is to give us a I 
prevision, whereby wo may acquire the mastery ovei things, over 
the course of events in the world ; and all knowledge is knowledge I 
&f tliD real laws of natural occurrence, and rests exclusively upon 
oxpvrience. This positive standpoint cannot be reached till 
thought has passed through a theological and a metaphysical phase. 
Noithor theology nor metaphysics is founded in knowledge, and 
fur this i«&son neither has Lad any considerable influence npcu 
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human purposive action. Philosophy, however, must tnke t 

laek the systeniatisation of the gepamte wionces ; it roiiHt organise 

them Tnote perfectly, and bo make them better adapted for their 

practical purpose. The name of poeitiyist may also be applied 

to Jotin Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer (whose philosophy ia 

[ nsutilly temied agnosticism, because it asserta the nnkuowabihty 

I of the transcendent), E. Laos, A. Riehl, and, in a certain sense, , 

I E. Diihring and R. Avenarius {ef. § 4. 5). 

8. Kant ia the founder of criticism, in this as in tlie other 
; of the term. His critique of metaphysics wna not 
mded to prove ite total impossibility, but simply to rebuke its 
matic presumption and contest the scientific value of its 
For apart from the fact that he recognises an irresistible 
laphyaical impulse, which is confitantJy nrging us to transcend I 
I limits of possible experience, Kant fiviquently inchnes, even \ 
Fthe course of his critical discussion, to admit at least the poesi- 
iKty of certain metaphysical assumptions, and to conduct proofs 
I by purely theoretical methods. The one secure foundation upon 
which to rest transcendental speculation he finds in the moral 
subject ; and so comes himself {as seen above ; f/. ^ 4. 3 ; 9, 8) to 
an ethical metaphysics. Tliis standpoint holds its own, practically 
unchanged, at the present day. PhOosophers of different schools 
accept the Kantian view of the possibility of a metaphysics. 

And, as a matter of fact, the truth seems to be with criticism 
rather than with positivism. If there is a need for a final and 
comprehensive theory of tho universe, erected upon the basis 
of the special sciences, it can be satisfied only by a metaphysics. 
Metaphysical theory can give up the dogmatic form, without I 
losing any essential part of its significance. It will be a bridge ' 
uniting theory and practice ; and what it lacks in theoretical 
necessity or certainty, it will regain by its combination of all i 
the conclusions of all the sciences into a serviceable picture i 
of the universe. Positivism, which refuses to follow this 
method, is thereby guilty of dogmatic pretensions. Moreover, 
it has never been very rigorously worked out ; many of its 
representatives have given it an illegitimate extension by trans- I 



cendent speculations, anil also satisfied their personal need lor a 
Iheoiy of the universe hy a nietaphyBics meant, at least, for 
private use. But it is difficult to see why the inetaphysical 
ideas which prove acceptable to an eminent thinker, after careful 
weigliiug of the results of aeientific enquiry and of all the ^-arioua 
theories, should he withheld from others, merely hecauae they 
are not adequate to the strictest cations of scientific demon- 
stmtiou. So we sliall remain firm in our opinion (c/. § 4. 6), 
that metaphysics is both jjossible and desirable as a supplement 
(Uid completion of tlin si>eciaL 8cionc<.'a ; and tliitt its great tast 
is to move betwwiu theory and practice, experience and Lope, 
reason and feeling, — weighing probaliilities, balancing argument*, 
reconcihng differences. 
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J. >'. I. Ttifel, GrschirMr. uud Eritik drs iikf})H(hmiu luvl hniliminl- 
MnnM. 1634. 
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l)er Posilivitniui vora Tode Aiiffuete Comti^e bvi a/^f wvun Tuge. 1891. 
(Written from the standpoint of Roman Catholicism). 

J. Halleux, Let yni'nrijies dii jiositivimus eonfemporain. 1896. 



§ 26. Idealism, Realism and Phenommalism. 
1. Idealism lays it down that everything knowable, every object 
of experience, is in its proper or original nature a contente of 
consciousness. If it defines this contents as a purely subjective 
process in the mind of an individual, it takes the special form 
of euiiJecHoe idealism or golijimm. If on the other hand it 
simply aays in general t«rms that experience always consiste 
of ideas, or that consciousness ia an universal attribute or fonn 
of the contents of knowledge, without adding any reference to 
a subject to whom ideas and consciousness belong, it ia oljjfeiim 
idealism, Kant's transcefvientcU idealism is quite diU'erent from 
either of these standpoints. It aG&rms that the formal elemente of 
human knowledge (space and time as forms of jierception ; tlie 
categories of miUtiplicity, causality, possibility, etc., as root- 
concepta of the understanding) are an original possession of the 
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niiud ; Iiut looks u|>on tbe mat«riid elements ag given, and inter- 
prets them in a realistic way. The diaracteristic feature of 
ivftiism is the recognition of an external world, not dependent 
for its existence upon the ideaa or stiites of conaciouancss of 
tlie knowing subject. The contents of experience are regarded 
not 03 simply subjective signs, but aa eigns or effects of something 
objective. Differences in the definition of this 'objective ' lead 
to the distinction of natve and critical realism. Naive realism 
is the view of the great mass of civilised humanity; things or 
objects are really just what they are perceived to be. Critieai 
realism is naive realism corrected by natural science; one of 
its chief tenetii, therefore, is the law of the subjectivity of the 
qiiiditios of sense (e/. g 7. 4). Besides this i^ientifie critical 
realism, bnirevor, there are other definitions of the objective, 
nil of which arrogate to tluftiaelvea the name of critical realism, 
Lastly, phetiomendJism ia the theory which terma the formed 
material of knowledge a 'phenomenon,' i.o., something liotll 
subjectively and objectively conditioned. The special phaaa 
of it which appears in Kant has not won ite way to general 
recf^uitioo, but its fundamentid idea still finds adJicrente. 

2. Ko philosopher has worked out a logically consistent theory 
of subjective idealism. It is customary to cite Berkeley and J. G, 
Fichte as representatives of the achooL Berkeley {A TreaiUa 
eojieeiiiinff the PriTudples of Muman KnowletJge, 1710) certainly 
says that the existence of things consiata in their perception, and 
so writes the equation e^e = p^'npi. But he did not stop short 
at tliis definition. Finding aenae-perceptiona independent of the 
subject in whose consciousness they arise, he is led to aeek their 
explanation in a divine mind. He also assumea the existence 
of a number of miiida, all supposed to bo, like our own, the 
vehicles of ideaa (cf. § 17. 4). Tlie point of departui 
Fichte's philosophy, theoretical and practical {i.e., for the i 
universal ' science of knowledge '), lies in the idea of 
absolute ego, which ia by no means to be identified with the I 
individual self of an empirical subject. This absolute, which | 
la constructed in order to bring together epistemology and ethics, 
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U endowed with an uiicoiiscioiiB productive iiii agination, whereVy* 
the ego sets up on antithetic non-ego, or rather separates into a 
finite ('divisiWe') ego and non-ego. The moral neeessity that 
human action be directed upon some piirpoBive object gives the 
true reason for the reeognitioa of reals in the sphere of the non- 
ego : they are the objects of the moral will, goala or aims of its 
endeavour. Here too, therefore, the theory of subjective idealism 
is not workeil out witli logical consistency. It might be said, 
however, that the later developments of the theory, which 
compel ns to give up its first idealistic formulation, are really 
metttphjsicn] amplifications of the epiatemological standpoint, 
which in itself is still necessary and inevitable. As a matter 
of fact, most philosoj'hers of the present day believe that we 
rauflt begin with the statement : ' All the contents of knowledge 
is, in the firgt instance, nothing hut my idea'; whOc many are 
of Schopenhauer's opinion lliat it is theoretically incontrovertible. 
There is also a disposition to play it off against materialism, phras- 
ing it, perhaps, in some such way as that psychical processes alone 
arc given, i)i the fiist instance, and that their reality is con- 
sequently more real than that of material processes («/. § 17. 4)- 

3. This phrase "in the fiist instance," as employed by sub- 
jective idealism, may mean one of two things. 

(1) It may he interpreted, purely psychologically, to signify 
that subjective states, and the reference of all our experiences to 
our ego, come earlier in the course of individual mental develop- 
ment than objective processes or the reference of exj>erience6 to 
external things. Now, even if this psycholo^cal conception 
were correct, it could not be looked upou as decisive for tlie 
epiatemological position; the original subjectivity, in spite of its 
inevitableness, might be wrong, or at least one-sided, — an idea to 
be gradually replaced or corrected by the results of a more exact 
criticism. Regarded in the light of modem knowledge of mental 
evolution, however, it is veiy evidently incorrect. All that we 
know of child-psycholt^y points to a complete parallelism in the 
origin and development of the consciousness of the internal and 
externa] worlds. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise ; the ego and the 
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non-ego together comprise the entire contents of possible experi- 
ence, so tliat if either of them is limited it must be by the other. 
It is therefore absuixl to si)eak of an ego and its states without 
at the same time positing a non-ego by which the contents of the 
described experience is limited to the ego. "NVc can say definitely, 
however, that the fii-st experience of a child is neither subjective 
nor objective. It is what we have called {rf, § 16. 8) the 'datum 
of experience,' and accordingly contains no reference either to an 
ego or to the objects outside of the ego. The process by which 
the antithesis of subject and object comes into being is extremely 
gradual, and the antithesis itself is constantly receiving addition 
and correction as scientific enquiry advances {rf, § 8. 5). But 
always and everywhere subjective and objective go together, the 
one limiting and determining the other. 

4. (2) The 'first' may indicate a logical, not a chronological 
priority. Subjective idealism then sets out from the apparently 
self-evident statement that everything which can be ex^xirienced 
must be denominated idea. Idea, however, is never given us 
otherwise than as a state or process of a mind, a subject. It 
follows tliat everything which can be experienced is an idea of an 
(more particularly of my) ego. Granted tlie premises, no exception 
can be taken to the conclusion, wliich may accordingly be justly 
urged as against the objective idealism that neglects to draw it. 
But (a) the presupposition of the whole theoiy, that everything 
which can be experienced is idea, must be called in question. It 
assumes, without giving reasons, that the characterisation of the 
contents of experience as ideas is a full and complete definition. 
Nevertheless, the simple fact of the existence and range of natural 
science is enough to prove that the element of idea in the datum 
of experience is not the only element that we can find there, {h) 
The logical form of subjective idealism falls into further error in 
that it exalts what can evidently be meant to designate only one 
side or attribute of possible experience into the characteristic mark 
of its entire contents. *Idea,' 'perception,' 'consciousness,' 
'sensation,' etc., are psychological concepts, and refer merely to 
certain elements or factors in pui-e experience, all of which are 
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capable of exact definition. Nor is anything gained if we write 
*the psychical' for 'idea,' and say that *thc psychical' is, in 
the first instance, all that is given. For the concept of the psychical 
introduces a very large abstraction indeed {cf. § 8. 5). It is 
formed by abstracting from certain sides or attributes of reahty, 
and considering only that as})ect of it which stands in functional 
relation (i-elation of dei^endence) to an experiencmg subject. 

(3) Finally, it is not clear how one could advance from the 
standpoint of subjective idealism to the recognition of an objective 
world, of a non-ego, etc. If anything that we experience is simply 
our idea, then there is really no possibility and no necessity of 
l>ostulating or defining anything trans-subjective. If, on the other 
hand, the words *idea,' 'consciousness,' 'psychical,' etc., are 
used to mean something difTerent from what they mean in current 
scientific work, things are thrown into unnecessary confusion by 
the terminological inaccuracy. 

5. Plato's philosopliical system might perhaps be termed an 
ol)jective idealism, in the sense that he makes tlie idea the logical 
or conceptual element, the essence of iliuigs, Avithout any reference 
to a subject. But his epistemology is so much mixed Avith 
metiiphysics that we can hardly separate it out, and give it a 
definite name. True objective idealism first appears in the post- 
Kantian philosuphei's, and more especially in llegel. For Hegel, 
the absolute idea includes all existence, and the dialectic ni(?thod, 
a purely logical process, determines the origin of all reality. 
Even here, hoAvever, the idealism is not purely epistemological. 
Nor does it become epistemological until quite modem times, in 
the hands of W. Schuppe, A. von Leclair, J. Kehmke and others, 
the exponents of what is called 'epistemological monism' {cf, 
§19, Note), The school affinns that consciousness or thought 
is the general character of all existence ; there is no existence 
that Avas not thought, and no thought that did not think an 
existing thing. Noav, this idea of 'consciousness' admits of 
only tAvo interpretations. Either consciousness is the ordinary 
consciousness of psychology, or it is something new, to AA'hich the 
immc of consciousness is not usually given. In the former event, 
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objective idealism is open to precisely the siimc objection that wc 
urged against subjective. It takes a })ar» pro (0(0, If, on the 
other hand, the word consciousness moans something more gencnd, 
something like what we have called the * datum of experience,* 
or what others have termed pure exixjricnce or the object of idea, 
then the previous objection does not hold, but another does : the 
objection, t.e., that an expression which htos its acknowledged 
place in scientific nomenclatiu'e is applied in a wrong and mis- 
leading context. Or if, once more — and this is what the 
epistemological monists would themselves say — consciousness is 
an unitary ideti, bringing out what is common to the objective 
and the subjective as concrete phenomena, then we must ask what 
the use of the abstraction is, where there is no intention of 
proceeding further to the construction of an Hegelian meta- 
physics. The empty concept of consciousness or thought cannot 
create an unity : the unity which it is meant to create is given, as 
a fact, in the datum of experience or the object of idea. 

6. Naive reahsm considers the object as the original, and the 
idea as its copy, and accordingly places the two in a relation of 
likeness or similarity. Things are gi*ey or coloured, dull or 
resonant, rough or smooth, of this or that extent and duration, 
just as ideas are. We find the same conception of the world in 
the oldest Greek philosophy. To explain the i-elation between 
object and idea it was assumed that particles are given oft' by the 
object, and produce images or copies, which affect our sense-organs. 
The difficulties in which the theory necessarily becomes involved 
do not appeal to the mind of the practical man. In the first 
place, he is inclined to objectify his perceptions, ^.e., entirely to 
overlook their ideational character. Secondly, however, in every 
individual case different sense-qualities can be contrasted with one 
another — taste with touch, e.g., or smell with sight — and then the 
one group be ascribed to the idea, and the other to the object. 

The principal reasons which have led lo the hypothesis of 
objects outside of us are the following. 

(1) The evident difference between the idea of memory or 
imagination, as it is called, and the idea of perception, produced 
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bj the direct action of seiLBOiy stmmlL The two kinds of idea 
differ piimaiilj in intensity, bat, as a role, show qnalitatiYe 
differences also ; and while memory and imagination are subject 
t«3 the influence of will, sensations set up by external stimulus 
appear to come and go without regard to us at alL A realistic 
theory is weU fitted to explain this difference: it parallels the 
dcfieudeuce of reproduction (memory and imagination) upon will 
by a dependence of peripheral sensations upon stimuli or 
objects. 

7. (2) It is felt further that an explanation is required for the 
constancy of what is perceptible by the senses, in spite of pauses 
intervening between the individual acts of perception. It was 
from this point of view, e,g., that John Stuart Mill tried to 
justify the assumption of an external world. It rests, he says, 
upon the presupposition of a " permanent possibility " of percep- 
tion. The pauses in perception, that is, are conceived of as filled 
up by existing things, which possess the same character when they 
lie outside the range of perception that they have when they fall 
within it. 

(3) Lastly, it is felt that justice must be done to the indepen- 
ilent relations of the contents of experience to one another, and 
more especially their relations in space and time, none of which 
we can derive from the subject, from ourselves. The assumption 
of self -existent objects, in which changes go on and which stand 
in the required relations, is again made use of to explain the 
independent character of the phenomena. 

It is not necessary, though we set out with these considerations, 
to proceed straight to naive realism. That is only one, and the 
most obvious and simple theory of the nature of the reals which 
correspond to our perceptions. It is accepted in the common 
usages and intercourse of life for the sole reason that the 
theoretical difficulties which at once arise to overthrow it are, 
as a rule, entirely irrelevant for our practical relations with the 
external world. But we cannot take the very first step in 
.scientific reflexion without stopping our ears to the vox poptUi, and 
exchanging the old theory for a new, in whicli _the_ iil4»eti\'e is 
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conceived of as essentially different from the idea in which it 
' appears to us. ine reasons are briefly iU folluWtj. 

8. (1) How are we to picture the nature of the object during 
J2ausesjui perception ? Does it sound when no one is lintoning, or 
is it coloured while no one is looking? (a) It evidently cannot 
be right to ascribe to objects when they arc not objects of our 
idea the properties which we know only by virtue of this idea. 
(J) We know that those born blind arc ignorant of the colour or 
brightness of objects, and that those born dciif arc ignorant of 
auditory quahties. Nevertheless, they are able to fonn an idea 
of things, of objects; and though the idea lacks certain sensc- 
quahties as its characteristics or concrete basis, it need not on tliis 
account be any less adequate than that formed by the normal 
individual, (c) Lastly, the sensible character of an object, as 
Galilei remarked long ago, is not to be counted among its neces- 
sary characteristics, the attributes which are necessarily imphed 
in its idea (c/. § 7. 4). 

(2) The dependence of the impression which we receive from the 
object, but not of the object itself, upon all sorts of circumstances 
which are of influence in perception, compels us to draw a 
quahtative distinction between object and idea. Differences of 
illumination make a thing look very different : its brightness 
varies with the intensity of the incident light, and in the twi- 
light its colour disappears altogether. Furthermore, the thing 
looks very different according to the position which we take up 
to it in space ; and its apparent size changes with change of the 
distance between it and us who observe it. All these are varia- 
tions that we cannot place to the account of the object as such, 
and that therefore constrain us to look upon the idea as something 
essentially different from the thing about which it informs us. 

(3) The fact of the stimulus limen and the difference limen 
leads us to the same conclusion. * Stimulus limen ' is the phrase 
used by experimental psychology for the just noticeable stimulus ; 
* difference limen ' is the just noticeable difference between 
stimuli. Their values are determined in the following way. 
We take a stimulus or u stimidus difference, and gradually 
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increase it until it is noticed or cognised by an observer who 
IB unacquainted with the objective conditions of the experiment. 
The method presupposes the existence of stimuli and stimulus 
differences which cannot be perceived. It follows, of course, that 
the object must be different from the idea. 

9. (4) Finally, the manifold objective appliances which natural 
science has gradually perfected in order to a more exact deter- 
mination of its subject-matter show how wide is the difference 
between our perception of things and the things themselves. 
Microscope and telescope, instruments of measurement, direct 
and indirect, weights and numbers, all alike are constantly 
emphasising the discrepancy between our impressions and the 
corresponding objects. So the naive realism of the vox pqpuli 
passes over, by a sort of internal necessity, to the critical realism 
of natural science. The doctrine of the subjectivity of the 
qualities of sense is but a beginning, though in the right 
direction. Even as regards the spatial and temporal character 
of the contents of experience, we must distinguish between what 
appeal's in idea and what is present in reality (//. § 5. 2). 

Scientific realism, in its ordinary form, looks upon the world as 
composed of atoms of ponderable and imponderable matter, ruled 
by all kinds of forces, and subjected to spatial and temporal change. 
This conception wivs worked out, in all essential points, by Isaac 
NcAvton. But it, again, cannot be taken as " wisdom's final 
word." It does not give by any means the only possible account 
of the nature of objects. 

(1) The controversy betAveen the mechanical and the dynamical 
views of nature still continues. Tlie mechanist defines the atoms 
as material extended particles ; his opponent makes them centres ^ 
of force, unextended points of reference for the effects of force ' 

{<•/■ § 7. 5). 

(2) It has not yet been decided whether space is discretely or 
continuously filled. The atoms may be separated from one another 
by empty space, or matter may be an interconnected whole, subject 
to displacement or change of density in its various parts, but never 
suffering disruption of its dii*ect connection 
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10. (3) In quite recent times attempts have been made to 
eliminate the ideas of matter and mass altogether, and to 
substitute for them that of energy, the capacity of producing 
effects. Li this way, again, we should get a very different 
view of the universe from that offered by the usual scientific 
realism. 

(4) Lastly, high scientific authorities have admitted that matter, 
atoms, etc., are only pictorial aids to thought, models or con- 
structions of things, provisional means of explanation (r/. § 16. 8). 
It is not the purpose of natural science, they say, to establish 
objective entities : it has the more modest task of exhibiting or 
describing, in as simple form as possible, the perceptible processes 
of nature. And they accordingly refuse to read any realistic 
meaning whatever into scientific concepts. When we attempt 
to obtain a pictorial idea of small particles, e.//., moving in space, 
or of a strain or pressure or blow wliich they give or receive, we 
are inevitably led away from the concepts of the atoms and of 
their mutual relations. These concepts, which infonu us merely 
of spatial or temporal characteristics, and may perhaps involve the 
assumption of qualities unknown, true qualitates occuIUb^ are on 
their side incapable of representation in idea. All that they give 
us, therefore, is the bare thought that their objects exist; and 
shicc (as we have seen : 9, above) the thought of existence may 
Ix? formulated in various, equally possible ways, the iK)8itivc 
definitions of scientific realism cannot be accepted as valid 
without long and careful examination. It is the duty of the 
metaphysics of nature to tell us what ideas we may most properly 
entertain as to the nature of objective reality. 

It is not necessary to enter here upon a discussion of other and 
far more dubious forms of critical realism. But we may add one 
general remark, by way of appreciation of it as an epistemo- 
logical theory. It is this: that epistemology is not competent 
to decide upon the existence of a conceptually necessary reality. 
When it has determined the character of the subjective and the 
objective, with due regard to the quality of the original contents 
of experience, it has done all that we can demand of it. To set 
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Qp jk& <^xi«tuig rf»lhj aft ihe coonleipait of these concepts is to 
ukft a ^ti^p int'> the fealm of iiieta{^T;aics. 

11. The phenomenalism which follows from this limitation of 
the ejii^dem^iJogical domain is not the phenomenalism of Kant. 
The Kantian e|*jtemology holds, and holds correctly, not only 
that we cannot say anything definite aboat the quality of things- 
in-thf:m^lvef«, but also that we do not even know whether or not 
they exL^t. Nevertheless, it distinctly assumes their existence, 
and makes them the causes of our sensations or of the material 
aspect of phenomena. Furthermore, Kanfs hypothesis of the 
subjectivity, with its corollary of the necessity, of the forms of 
perception and cat^ories, and his view of the objective determi- 
nation and contingency of the contents of perception, are neither 
of them in conformity with modem theory. It is only in general 
outline, therefore, that we can accept the Kantian phenomenalism. 
AVc agree with it that a subjectively conditioned and an objec- 
tively conditioned are to be distinguished in pure, actual 
experience; and we agree that this experience itself cannot be 
a(l(;quat<}ly d(jscri])ed either as suVyective or as objective. Wundt, 
AvenariuH, ^lacli, and many others — despite wide divergences of 
opinion on c(^rtain points — are at one in the view that all 
('Xi)(jiionc(; is at first wholly indifferent, but that it presents two 
tlilfcrcnt sidt's or contexts, which necessarily lead to its separation 
into a Hu])jeciivc and an oljijeciivc factor. So much of the 
original contents of experience (Wundt's object of idea, our 
datum of experience) as is dependent upon a knowing subject we 
call the subjectively conditioned, or simply the subjective or the 
psychical. Wo have no right to call the data of experience con- 
scious processes, — ideas, perceptions, sensations, etc., — except so far 
as they show this subjective side. On the other hand, that element 
in the same original contents of experience which is dependent 
upon other objects in sjuice is the objectively conditioned, the 
objective or external. We have, again, no right to call the data 
of ox^H^rience objects or things, without quaUfiaUion, except in so 
far as wo aiv lUi'ecting our attention to the.se objective relations of 
«l<yHMulenco. 
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Since, however, a real separation of the two sides is impractic- 
able — natural science having to determine in each individual case, 
by all sorts of laborious methods, what is actually given in nature, 
i.e., truly objective — we are obliged in practice to define the whole 
of a particular experience as conscious process or as object (r/. 
§ 8. 5). 

12. The terms 'subject* and 'object,* however, arc not 
entirely free of ambiguity. It will be well, therefore, briefly 
to pass in review the different meanings which may attach to 
them. 

The antithesis of ego and external world, subject and object, 
is brought about, in the first place, by the discrimination of our 
own liody (more particularly of our body as seen) from other 
bodies in space. As thus produced, it goes along with a special 
form of subjectification and objectification. The parts, attributes 
and states or activities of our own body are made subjective, and 
the parts, attributes, states or activities of other bodies objectified. 
By * attribute * or * state ' is here meant anything that is 
spatially or temporally connected with a body as its point of 
reference, or that can be regarded as the emanation or effect 
of that body. The latter definition gradually becomes the more 
important, so that finally nothing is subjectified, &//., that does 
not stand in a relation of dependence to our own body or its 
physical properties. 

Gradually, however, the antithesis takes on a different meaning. 
Theoretically, there is no reason for marking off our own body, as 
an individual spatial form, from the other bodies in space, and 
setting it over against them as ego against external world. Our 
own body may itself be regarded as a datum of experience, and 
considered under the two rubrics of subject and object. The new 
concept of subject then connects with the existence of processes 
which are always subjectified and never objectified, — feelings, acts 
of will, thoughts, images of fancy. All these states are charac- 
terised by a total lack of any objective side, in the earlier sense 
of the term. They therefore constitute the nucleus of a new 
concept of subject; and the subjectification of a contents of 



experience unw nuAne ib aaaigmneDt lo a posilion witlun t 
cannectioii of merely subjectUied contents. 

13. ObJBCtification, too, must now mean simply a special reladon 
of the contents to one another, not a relation U> determinate 
ohjectti, mafkeil off in a class hj themselves;. We may call the 
relation that obtains between the subjectified cotistituents on 
(UDodation, and that which holds between the objectified proceeaes 
a meehanira! fotineetitm. In ita final and most abstract form, the 
concept of Kuhjectitication will then mean Uie apprehension of a 
content!^ as member of an associative connection ; and objectt- 
fication, in the same way, will mean the apprehension of a process 
na member of a mechanical connection. Tliis new concept of the 
anbjective need make no ehimge in our definition of tlio problem 
of jwychology {rf. g 8. 5). For ' membership in an associative 
connection ' ia Jirecisely the sniae, so far as contents is concerned, 
witli 'dependence upon Uic body of the ex|>eriencing subject.' 
Formally regarded, however, the new concept labonra under a 
disadvantage t it does not place any exact instrument or method 
at the disposal of tlie scientific enquirer. Hence, for scientific 
purposes, psychology will do well to retain tlie older definition 
of till! subjective, which. If epistemologically less exact, is in 
coutcntB identical with the new. 
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NoTK, — As early as Schopenhauer we find complaint of the misuse 
of the word idealism. In popular parlaace it is used as a term of 
respect for any attempt to rise above the ordinary, average, every-day 
level. In philosophical terminology we hear of metaphj^ical, epist&- 
mntogical, ethical and Eesthetiual idealism and teabsiii. 0. Willm, ' *" 
OtaAiehU d<s Ideatitmtia (3 vols., 1894-96} apparently mean 
idntlisra in this comprehensive way. 



a, W. F. HegeVe eystem h often called an abioliitt Umluim. Herbarl's 
philosophy, again, is termed realistic, because in his nieUphysics he 
designates the ultimate elemouta of exiateiice ' real*.' Tlie train- 
cetidmial realiim of E. yon Hartmann affirms that things in them«e1ve* 
come under the forms of perception (space and time) and the categories, 
and BO paves the way for their metaphyaiual detenuinatiou. 
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C. ETHICAL SCHOOLS. 
27, Theories of ike Ori^n of Morality. 

(o) TDK AUTHORITATIVE AND THE AUTONOMOUS HOHAL SV3TRH9, 

The heterononjous theory of rnorulity refers tlic moral 
obligation of the individual to external precepts, rules or lawa. I 
Either God (the church) or the state may be looked upon aa law- I 
giver. It is not always clear, however, where the line ia drawn I 
hy the heteroiioiniata between statemeut of historical fact and 
ethical hypothesis ; so that the reader miist regard it as an oi>en , 
question whether the authoi'S whom we quote as representing the \ 
theory would derive moral action in the individual case from the ' 
authority of state or church. Socrates, as we saw, speaks of two 
different sources of morality: tlie written law of man and tlie 
unwritten law of God (e/. % 9, 2). Theological ethics is especially 
inclined towards heteronomy, tracing moral obligation to the 
will of God and its revelation. The stricter fonn of the theory 
maintains that a thing is good and right simply because God wills 
it, and that if God should will otherwise morality would neces- 
sarily assume a different character. In a modified form it declares 
that humau reason is capable in itself of discovering what is good 
and right, though it ia a matter fur rejoicing that the interests of 
human knowledge harmonise as tliey do witli the divine will. On 
the side of political heteronomy the first writer to mention is 
Hobbes (c/. g 9. 7). He accepts the absolutism of the state in all 
departments, and accordingly gives it the right to det«rmine the 
nature and direction of human action. True, he also concedes 
validity of a natural moral law and of the commands of God : 
both obke are so largely dependent upon individual interpr«ta- 
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tion that they cannot possess the same universal validity and 
power as the laws of the state. J. H, Kirchmann (t 1884) has 
recently taken up a similar position. 

2. The hypothesis that the origin of moral obligation is to be 
looked for in social or political or religious (ecclesiastical) sanctions 
may serve all the purposes of an historical enquiry. But it is not 
an historical enquiry that the heteronomists are engaged upon. 
The essential point of difference between autonomy and heter- 
onomy is this: autonomy finds the origin and sanction of the 
moral conduct of the individual in spontaneous, independent 
thoughts and impulses; heteronomy in constraining precepts, 
whose validity is derived from obedience and submission, not 
from a free recognition of their rightness. And there can be no 
doubt that a heteronomy of this kind is often realised in practice. 
The man who refrains from a crime because it is forbidden and 
punished by the state does not feel a direct moral obligation to 
keep from criminal action; and the man who tries to order his 
life in accordance with moral standards for the sake of pleasing 
God or satisfying the precepts of the church is, like the criminal, 
merely bowing his will to an external authority. On the other 
hand, there seems to be as little doubt that our itioral judgment 
decides in favour of autonomy. The first thing that we require 
of a moral action is that it arise from inner freedom, and not at 
the best of some extraneous consideration. 

AVe consequently distinguish very definitely between legal 
enactments, rules of propriety in social intercourse, the etiquette 
of professional conduct, etc., on the one hand, and moral duty on 
the other. That duty and propriety may and should prompt to 
precisely the same mode of behaviour does not lessen the 
difference between them in the smallest degree. Autonomy, then, 
is the natural standpoint of ethics; and it is readily intelligible 
that, apart. from the few authors we have cited (and not all even 
of these are wholly consistent in their heteronomy), the moral 
systems both of ancient and modem times are throughout autono- 
mous in character. We need not, therefore, give a special list of 
them here. 
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{h) Apriorism and Empiricism. 

i 3. We found two opposing views of the origin of knowledge 
I (§ 24), rationalism and empiricism. This epistemological differ- 
I ence has its ethical parallel in the antithesis of apriorism, or, as it 
is also called, ncUivimn or intuitionism^ and empiricism, which in 
its modem and specialised form is termed evolutionisitu We may 
say, if we will, that the question here at issue is the question of 
the origin of ccmiicienrp^ undei-standing hy * conscience ' tlie source 
of uiorjd judgment within us, whether pas>;iMl upon our own 
actions or m\K)\\ those of otliers. Tlie apriorists look upon con- 
science as an original, innate activity, which can l>e known only 
by intuition ; the empiricists seek to refer it to experience or to a 
gradual process of development. In ethics, as in epistemology, 
therefore, it is a question of psychogenesis, of historical psycho- 
logy, that stands in the forefront of the battle of the schools. 
The apriorists, however, hold further that the obligatory force 
of moral norms and the universal validity of moral judgments 
compel us to regard them as an innate possession or at least a 
necessary development of the practical reason (c/. § 9. 8). Hence 
nativism in ethics goes along with rationalism in epistemology. 
Descartes, Leibniz, and the school of Leibniz, were all apriorists. 
Kant, too, combines apriorism and rationalism. The moral law 
with its categorical imperative is a given fact, which can be 
understood only if we recognise its a prion character. Conscience is 
the function whereby judgment compares an action ydth. the moral 
law ; so that it may be termed " the representative of the moral 
law in the empirical consciousness of mankind." As such, it is 
incumbent on it not only to judge of human actions, but also to 
influence choice by warning and admonition. 

4. The intuitionist aspect of apriorism is most prominent in 
English ethics. The intuitionists place moral ideas or judgments 
upon the same level with mathematical axioms or the laws of 
nature. The mathematician and the physicist declare that their 
first principles neither require nor admit of proof; the moralist 
declines in the same way to popularise his intuitions or fit them 
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for general recognition by any process of demonstration. It 
makes no great diflference to the theory that some of its adherents 
offer a satisfactory psychological account of the nativistic character 
of morality, explaining that it becomes conscious by the fact of 
social intercourse, but is only latent in the isolated individual 
R. Cudworth, R. Cimiberland and S. Clarke are the chief 
representatives of intuitionism in English philosophy. 

Of the followers of Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher and, to some 
(»xtont, Soliopenhauer belong to the school of apriorism. Herbait's 
'judgments of taste' (§ 9. 9) may also 1)0 denominated aprioristic, 
sinco the practical ideas which they express are regarded as eternal 
and immutable. Finally, Lotzo must be mnked among the 
exponents of this phase of thought. He declares himself most 
explicitly for the apriority of conscience as law-giving function, 
and as explicitly denies the competency of empiricism to decide 
what ethical ideas shall be considered as obligatory. 

5. Empiricism, particularly in the more special form of evolu- 
tionism, is the dominant form of philosophical ethics at the 
[)i*esent day. Locke opened the campaign against intuitionism in 
ethics, as he did against apriorism in epistemology (§ 5. 3). His 
ai^ument in disproof of iimate practical rules or ideas sets out 
fi*om the fact that there are no universally recognised judgments 
ill matters of ethics : we do not find the same moral ideas in rude 
peoples, among criminals, etc., that we do in civilised nations and 
anuMig individuals who submit to the regulations of the state and 
of siHMoty. In the second place, it is incompatible with the theory 
of WW it\uato moral principle tliat in actual fact the dictates of 
moralit Y should Ih> so fnH]uontly disregarded, and that where our 
aotiv^us do ooufonu to their (sup|x>seil) contents quite heterogeneous 
u\o(ives sliouhl U^ so friHjuently adducible for them. Lastly, there 
can Im^ no vloubt that the ii\j unctions of moraUty stand in need 
of pivof, if tlu\v an^ to make gooil tlieir claim to vaUdity ; whereas 
innate trutlis neither require nor admit of demonstration. The 
only connate disiK>sition to which Locke does not take exception 
is tlie cajiacity of feehng pleasure and pain ; but religious, political 
and social sanctions have combineii with it to determine the for- 
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mation of our moral ideas. This empiricism, and more especially 
its negative side, was hailed with great delight by the materialists. 
Helvetius and Holbach are more em})hatic even than Locke 
in their denial of the originality of moral ideas. Nevertheless, 
it was impossible to formulate a satisfactory ethical theory along 
empirical lines so long as the burden of moral evolution had to bo 
thrown upon the lifetime of the individual. For there is clear 
evidence of moral progress in society, in the community of in- 
dividuals; and this cannot be oxphiincd while we conceive of 
each individual as starting afresh for himself, and refuse to posit 
any difference of connate disposition. 

6. Schelling and Hegel are the fiivt moralists to evince marked 
evolutionistic tendencies; but their view of the historical de- 
velopment of ethical norms in logical, not cm})irical. Hrn^.e 
they do not enquire into the special fact<>i*s which have l)een at 
work in the alteration of moral standards, but content themselves 
with bringing the individual phenomena of the actual mond 
life under a general logical law. It is clear to us that this 
path can never lead to an understanding of the how and why of 
ethical ideas. The great advance which Darwin made upon 
previous theories of the development of organic life consisted 
in the specification of a whole number of empirical factors, 
which enable us to see how species originate and become trans- 
formed. Darwin carried over the same principles of explanation 
to the problem of the origin of conscience (t/. the Descent of 
Man), Three factors are concerned in its production : (1) the 
social instinct, which is connate in the animals as in man ; (2) the 
power, gradually increasing ^dth the rise of the animal in the 
scale of development, to compare the present with the past, to 
collect and utilise experiences; and (3) the general factor of 
habituation, which regulates all organic activities and inclinations. 
Added to these are natural selection, and the influence which the 
approval or disappoval of our fellow-men exercises upon our life 
and conduct. It is through the working of natural selection, e,g,^ 
that races in which self-control has reached a high degree of 
development, or the social impulses have come to possess especial 
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significance, gain the advantage in the struggle for existence over 
others that have remained more backward in these respects. 

7. More satisfactory from the philosophical point of view is the 
attempt made by Spencer to apply the doctrine of evolution to 
ethical problems. All action consists, on his view, in activities 
which are adapted to certain ends ; and an action is the more per- 
fect the more exact its adaptation. The natural ends of voluntary 
activity are either the preservation and furtherance of the in- 
dividual life or the life of the race, or the promotion of a state 
of society whicli allows the individual to live and act in the 
greatest possible harmony with the aims and purposes of other 
individuals. The corresponding grades of conduct are termed by 
Spencer self-maintaining, race -maintaining and universal. It is 
the third stage that constitutes the principal subject-matter of 
ethics. Moral science has to deduce from the laws of life and 
the general conditions of existence why certain modes of conduct 
are harmful and certain others useful. That is 'good,' in the 
widest sense, which serves to accomplish some purpose; and the 
ultimate conscious purpose of all vital activity is the production 
or retention of pleasure, or the avoidance or removal of pain. 
There are, it is true, many ethical systems and moral judgments 
in which the reference to pleasure does not receive so great 
emphasis; but the reason is simply that they substitute for 
pleasure, the real and ultimate end of conduct, certain others 
whicli have acquired validity and significance as means to the 
attainment of pleasure. The most highly developed conduct is 
good conduct; and so the ideal end of action, regarded as a 
natural phase of human evolution, is identical with the ideal 
standard of conduct as judged from the ethical standpoint. 

8. Wimdt makes another and a different application of the 
doctrine of evolution in ethics. He finds the chief reason for 
the alteration of moral judgments or purposes in what he calls 
the *law of heterogony of purpose* — the law, i.e., that every 
voluntary action tends to go beyond its proposed end, so that 
unforeseen effects arise which may serve as the source of new 
ideas of purpose. This idea has proved extremely fruitful for 
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ethical enquiry. It enables us to understand how there can he 
so great a difference as there often is between the first and original 
purpose of a voluntary action and the end which it has come to 
subserve after a certain period of development We see, e,g,^ 
how an altruistic or universalistic action might gradually emerge 
from what was primarily egoistic or individualistic. Wundt 
further distinguishes three stages in the evolution of moral ideas : 
(1) a stage in which the moral aspect of life is as yet undifferen- 
tiated from its other aspects ; (2) a stage in which ethical concepts 
become more sharply outlined, under the influence of religious 
ideas and social conditions; and (3) a stage in which moral 
conceptions become unified and systematised, as philosophy grows 
more powerful and religion loses its dogmatic character, — in which 
the notion of an ethics of humanity transcends the differences of 
race and custom. Lastly, conscience is manifested, Wundt says, 
by the dominance of imperative motives, to whose development 
many factors have contributed : external and internal constraint, 
enduring content, a moral ideal of life. The last factor is operative 
only in the introduction of the third stage, of fully conscious 
morality, where all the separate moral activities are controlled and 
determined by some single fundamental thought. 

9. These examples of evolutionary ethics will suffice to indicate 
the general nature of its method. There can be no doubt that 
the requirements of a science of morality are very much better 
satisfied by evolutionism than by intuitionism. The question of 
the origin of moral judgments is not answered by the assumption 
of an innate conscience. In the first place, no account is taken 
of the actual differences of moral appreciation found in history, 
in the life of a nation, and in the conduct of individuals within 
the same epoch; in the second, no attempt is made to trace 
existent moral ideas to their conditions. And evolutionism is not 
open to the objections raised against the older form of empiricism. 
At the same time, we are bound to ask here, as we asked in the 
corresponding case of empiristic epistemology (c/. § 24. 6), whether 
ethics really has any necessary interest in an historical and 
psychological enquiry into the origin of ethical judgments. A 
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normative discipline, an art of volition and action, can gain 
nothing either for the validity or for the systematisation of its 
norms and precepts from the proof of their gradual development 
under a variety of conditions and influences. We can no more 
hope that ethics will be assisted in any direct way by an account 
of the course of moral ideas through the centuries than that logic 
would be helped to solve its problems by a psychological history 
of the development of its concepts and judgments and methods. 
Spencer's conception of an end of action, regarded as a natural 
phase of human evolution, is certainly not derived from a purely 
theoretical consideration of the course of history, but springs from 
a preformed ethical judgment which finds certain activities or 
purposes more valuable than others. Evolutionism is a theory, 
that is, but not a norm \ it gives us an explanation of particular 
facts, but no precepts or laws by which we might regulate our 
actions. It follows that the antithesis of intuitionism and 
empiricism is not of essential significance for ethics. It apphes 
to theories which have taken shape during the working out of 
psychological or sociological problems. 
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§ 22>, The Ethics of Reflexion and the Ethics of Feeling, 

1. The question whether the motives of moral vohtion and 
action, as given in experience, take the form of feelings or of 
reflexion — some kind of rational consideration, concept, judgment, 
etc. — may mean either of two dififerent things. The emphasis 
may lie upon the psychological nature of the motives to a 
voluntary action, and the answer to the question be sought by 
psychological methods within the psychological sphere ; or interest 
may centre round the ethical character of the motives, which may 
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then be classified and valued without any regard to psychology at 
all. These two ways of looking at the question are not very 
clearly distinguished in the ethical literature, so that it is most 
difficult to name the supporters of the various possible theories. 
And there is still another difficulty. There is no general agree- 
ment as to what we are to understand by motive, and how motive 
is related to end. If motive is the same thing as cause, then, of 
course, the conscious ground of determination in choice or action 
is but a fraction of the total cause. ^ But since a moral judgment 
has direct reference only to the conscious processes of voHtion and 
action, the idea of motive is restricted in ethics to this conscious 
ground of determination. Now, an end is the idea of a result of 
action, regarded in general as attainable ; and it is clear that such 
an idea will determine and influence conduct. In this sense, an 
end is also a motive. Since, however, a single end may be 
regarded, if not as merely the result of choice, at least as the most 
immediate ground of determination in voluntary action, the term 
motive is still required to designate the occasion which led to the 
formation or selection of the particular idea of end. The dis- 
tinction between end and motive would then be very simple. 
End is the ground of determination in voluntary action; motive 
the ground of determination in arriving at an end. Neither can 
be considered from the ethical point of view, however, except in 
the character of conscious processes. As we find the same lack of 
clearness in the ethical literature with regard to the meaning of 
these words — some books avoiding the difficulty altogether — it 
will again be very difficult to make our historical exposition 
anything but obscure. 

2. The following account of the advocates of an ethics of 
reflexion, an ethics of feeling and a standpoint intermediate 
between the two, will (1) employ the idea of motive in the 
sense defined above. (2) It will further take its stand upon the 
modem definition of feeling as a state of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness, without, however, affirming the exclusive validity 
of any one of the various possible hypotheses of the quality 
of feeling. Some psychologists believe that the feelings are 
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homogeneous throughout, so that there are but two feehng 
qualities, those of pleasantness and unpleasantness; others 
distinguish a great variety of qualities within the general 
division : sensory, aesthetic, moral, religious, etc., feelings. We 
may quite well disregard this difference of psychological opinion 
as to the nature of feeling; and indeed we must do so, since 
we cannot always determine which position is held by a particular 
moralist. (3) Finally, we shall make no attempt at a separate 
treatment of sub-forms of the ethics of reflexion, of an ethics 
of understanding, e.^jr., and an ethics of reason {cf, § 14. 7). The 
only alternatives that we have to consider, therefore, are contained 
in the question : Are the motives of moral volition intellectual 
or emotional in character? And we may accordingly substitute 
the phrase ethical intellecttidlisni for * ethics of reflexion,* and 
emotional ethics for * ethics of feeling.* 

3. The ethical systems of ancient philosophy are all alike 
intellectualistic. Socrates declares that reflexion alone can 
decide as to what will give keen and enduring satisfaction or 
happiness, i.e., as to what can serve as moral end in the individual 
case. We find the same standpoint in Plato and Aristotle. Moral 
determmation must proceed from the highest faculty of the 
mind, from reason. Hence the liighest virtue of all is wisdom or 
prudence or foresight — a certain intellectual constitution. The 
same doctrine obtains also among the Stoics and Epicureans. 
The Stoics look ui)on passion as the root of all evil, so tliat the 
negative precondition for morality or goodness is a passionless 
frame of mind, apatliy. Even in tlie Scholastic otliics we sec 
traces of intellectualistic influence, in vspite of its opposition to 
Christian theory. Thomas Aquinas says that rational foresight 
determines the will to choose the best among different possil)le 
purposes. And in modern philosophy the ethics of reflexion has 
foimd numerous adlierents. Thus Hobbes* natural moml law 
(c/. § 9. 7) consists in an accurate weighing of the useful or 
harmful results of action; and immorality consequently rests 
upon an intellectual error, a wrong inference. Cudworth, too, 
makes correct foresight the source of all morality, and the same 
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idea recurs in Clarke, when he demands of a moral action that 
it be constantly and regularly controlled by reason. 

4. The ethics of reflexion further includes the materialistic 
moralists in its ranks. They prefer the intellectualistic concep- 
tion of ethical motives because it harmonises best witli empiricism. 
For, evidently, our knowledge and judgment and reflexion may 
very well be made dependent upon experience ; but the nature 
of feeling is determined by disposition and organisation. Intel- 
lectualism also dominates the metaphysical ethics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We cannot, it is true, assert 
that Descartes shows any very definite bias towards the position. 
Still, he defines morality as the intention of doing what one 
knows to be right, and holds that the emotions obscure clear 
knowledge and therewith debase the good will. Leibniz, on the 
other hand, makes moral and rational action identical. Moral 
action is the result of clear ideas, immoral action comes from 
confused ideas. And as the feelings of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness both belong to the class of confused ideas, they 
can be regarded only as obstacles to morality, not as positive 
grounds of moral determination. Through the writings of Wolff' 
this became the accepted theory of ethics in the German 
philosophy of the first half of the eighteenth century. Kant, 
too, must be counted among the moralists of reflexion. The only 
motive to morality which he recognises is a law of the practical 
reason, an a priori rule ; feelings are pathological grounds of 
determination in human volition. J. G. Fichte, during his first 
period, is Kant's truest disciple in ethical doctrine. Kone but 
those who act for duty's sake have reached the highest stage of the 
moral character. Hegel is also an intellectualist. Thought, he 
says, must decide what purpose shall be posited by the choosing 
will. And modem utilitarianism (c/. § 30. 9), as represented by 
Bentham and J. S. Mill, inclines towards the same standpoint. 
It is only by a quite complicated course of reasoning that we can 
decide whether a given action is or is not in accordance with the 
ethical end of general prosperity. 

5. It is not until the advent of Christianity that the ethics of 
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feeling begins to assunie definite form. Christianity sees the 
fundamental motive to moral action in the feeling of love. And 
it was then a long time before philosophical ethics assimilated the 
idea of an emotional ethics. In Shaftesbury it is very prominent 
Emotions constitute the springs of all our actions, and moral 
conduct has its root in a harmonious relation of selfish and social 
feelings (c/. § 7. 9). 

According to Hutcheson (t 1747), purely disinterested love or 
unselfish preference is the sole source of moral action; while 
reason has but a secondary significance, as helping to determine 
the objects of action. For Smith, in the same way, sympathy 
is the only motive to morality. Rousseau also represents an 
ethics of feeling, but from a different point of view. His behef 
that nature is so far superior to civilisation necessarily led him to 
lay stress upon natural feelings, feelings undistorted by education. 
In the post-Kantian philosophy, Schopenhauer is an outspoken 
advocate of an emotional ethics. Sympathy is the one moral 
motive. L. Feuerbach also belongs to the school : he regards the 
impulse to happiness as the fundamental force in all action, 
moral actions included. Comte, too, looks on love as the impelling 
motive in social activities. At the present day the ethics of 
feeling is undoubtedly in the ascendant. This is largely due 
to the tendency of modem psychology to identify feeling and 
motive. 

6. Not all moralists are strict adherents either of the intellect- 
ualistic or of the emotional theory. Many have taken up an 
intermediate standpoint, recognising both intellectual and 
emotional factors as possible motives. Spinoza, e.^., speaks of 
the enslavement of will by emotion as the source of all base 
and immoral conduct, and indicates clear or adequate knowledge 
as the only means of escape from it; but at the same time 
declares that emotions cannot be overcome except by emotions, 
and that truly moral conduct from inner freedom can therefore 
arise only by way of a special emotion which is stronger than the 
rest. This highest emotion is the amor tnteUedtuzlis Dei. In 
En^lisli ethics, Cumberland gives the feelings of benevolence and 
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trust a place beside ratioDal foresi^t, as grounds of detenninadoa 
in volition; and Locke makes self-love an influential motive 
alongside of reasoned reflexion. Home, too, thinks that conduct 
is affected in both ways, by sympathy and self-love upon the one 
side, and by understanding and reflexion on the other. Lastly, 
Herbart may be included in the present list, since his practical 
ideas, which give the standard of reference for all moral apprecia- 
tion, acknowledge both an emotional and an intellectual motive. 
The emotional is clearly recognised in the idea of benevolence; 
the intellectual, perhaps, in the idea of perfection. 

7. A psychological enquiry into the nature of the motives 
which determine choice or decision leads, on general grounds, 
and quite apart from the question whether feeling has two 
qualities or many, to the conclusion that neither emotional nor 
intellectualistic ethics is of itself adequate to the facts of the 
moral life. There are actions which must be referred to in- 
tellectual motives exclusively; but there are others which are 
instigated by an affectively -toned idea or judgment, and yet 
others whose selection is due simply to considerations of agree- 
ableness or disagreeableness. Most moralists of the present day 
incline to think that feeling must be at least one, if it is not the 
sole factor in the taking of a resolution ; and many assert outright 
that to will and to be pleased to "will are one and the same thing. 
The actual judgment of the agent, however, returns a flat con- 
tradiction to this theory. Sometimes we think that we ought to 
do something, not from inclination, but because an external or 
internal force compels us ; sometimes a simple reflexion, in which 
feeling plays no part at all, influences the will to decide. The 
assertion that feelings invariably help to determine volition — still 
more, the statement that they are the only possible motives to 
voluntary action — is a logical dogma of the most arbitrary kind. 
It is not an objective description taken from the facts, but a 
hypothetical construction of the course of events. And there is 
stiU another consideration. Working from the evolutionary 
standpoint, modem psychology has come to believe that pleasure 
and pain are connected with furtherance and obstruction of the 
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individual life. Hence those who regard self-preservation as the 
real or final purpose of all action find no difficulty in translating 
ethics into psychology, and defining their purpose as the pursuit of 
pleasure and the avoidance of pain. But to say nothing of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the evolutionary theory of feeling 
— and grave objections may be brought against it — the assumed 
connection proves nothing whatsoever as regards the particular 
action of the adult individual. 

8. An unprejudiced psychological examination shows quite 
clearly (1) that voluntary actions often take place independently 
of feeling, (a) There are nimierous cases in which a pleasure or 
the avoidance of a pain is experienced not directly, but only in idea. 
In all these, we know that if a certain event happens a pleasant 
feeling will arise or an unpleasant feeling be avoided. That is to 
say, we know theoretically what is the connection between the 
feelings and their conditions. Surely, no one will deny that 
choice can be made or resolution taken upon the ground of such 
knowledge. It is possible, of course, that the ideas may give rise 
to an emotion of expectation or fear, and so be accompanied by 
anticipatory feelings; but this is neither necessarily nor (so far 
as the author's experience extends) even usually the case, {h) 
Here belong further the * habitual' or * automatic' actions, 
whose sure and uniform course excludes them from the class of 
selective actions (actions involving choice) but not from that of 
voluntary action in general. They, too, require a certain impulse, 
wliicli they receive from particular ideas, {c) And, finally, all 
dutiful actions seem to spring from other than emotional motives. 
They, however, are only one out of a large number of similar 
instances. Wherever principles, theoretical considerations, etc., 
determine a resolve, the equation of * willing' with 'willingness' 
is quite without meaning. If the ethics of reflexion were content 
to state that intellectual motives are possible, or of actual occur- 
rence, it would undoubtedly be entitled to general acceptance. 

9. (2) But it happens hardly less frequently that affectively- 
toned ideas or trains of ideas are of determining importance for 
choice. Wlien we act from benevolence or sympathy, from fear 
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or hope, from enthusiasm or despair, the influences at work are a 
more or less intensive feeling and an intellectual factor. Our 
choice is not decided by feeling alone, but by feeling in con- 
nection with particular ideas or judgments. The feeling of 
itself is oftentimes far too indefinite to give a concrete 
direction to volition and choice. And to abstract entirely from 
the theoretical factor would argue an inexcusable disregard of 
facts. (3) Lastly, it is a by no means uncommon experience that 
some idea assumes the dignity of a purpose because it carries with 
it an especially vivid feeling of pleasure, wliich prevents the 
realisation of other weakly-toned or indifferent possibilities. Tlio 
relation of purpose and motive in such states of mind is the 
intimate relation of idea and feeling — indisputably the simplest, 
but not by any means the only case. 

The result of our psychological discussion, then, is the rejection 
of any exclusive theory as to the nature of motives. We may 
note that the ethics of feeling, as it actually appears in the history 
of philosophy, has not as a rule drawn any hard and fast line in 
this respect. If the motive to morality is found in love or 
sympathy or benevolence, we may be sure that the writer has 
in mind actions which would fall under our second psycho- 
logical rubric, actions where choice is determined by aflfectively- 
toned ideas. 

10. We must now return to the ethical question, and ask which 
of the possible forms of motivisation in selective action is to 
receive the stamp of moral approval. According to intellectualism, 
none but the first ; according to emotional morahty, none but the 
third. The intellectualist would regard any admixture of feeling 
in the determination of choice as prejudicial to the moral quality 
of volition. But this theory, though it can point to Kant as its 
classical exponent, does not possess universal validity. Our moral 
judgment of voluntary action in cases where we have to assume 
benevolence or sympathy as motive is by no means a judgment of 
disapproval. On the contrary, such action appears especially to 
deserve the predicate of good or moral. And most moralists are 
here in accord with the judgment of every-day life. Under these 
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pure altruism : the individualisni is for the most part both egoistic 
and altruistic. We find an exclusive egoism, however, among the 
Cyrenaics (§ 9. 3), and, later, among the Epicureans. The founder 
of Christianity may be termed a humanistic universalist, since he 
felt himself called to bring salvation to all mankind. His ethical 
i>recepts are, it is true, characterised throughout by an individ- 
ualistic tendency; but this does not include respect of persons, 
and the individualism is accordingly the fitting precursor of a 
lininanistic univeiualisni. Egoism and altruism are evenly 
buliinccxl; it is only occasionally that the altruistic side Ixjcomes 
i\w more pronounced. The same point of view obtains in 
thc^ological ethics. The duties of the agent to himself are placed 
side ])y side with his duties towards others. When the theolo- 
gians further put forward the conmiunity of state or church as 
a special object of moral volition, they are not returning to the 
prevailing ideas of early Christian ethics, but rather extending 
and supplementing them to meet the needs of a different age. 

3. In modem ethics we see all sorts and kinds of individualistic 
and universalistic theory. Spinoza and Hobbes are egoists who 
look upon the preservation, advantage and prosperity of the acting 
subject as the natural aim of all endeavour. Hobbes recommends 
an attitude of goodwill towards others, but only as a necessary 
nuums to the accomplishment of this end. Descartes and Leibniz, 
t>ii the other hand, are individualists who unite egoism and 
ul truism. Francis Bacon seems to be a pure universalist, of the 
social and humanistic tyi)e. Cumberland and Locke combine 
individualism with univei'salism ; Hutcheson, Hume and Smith 
ai'e very decidedly altruistic. Shaftesbury, Kant and Fichte are 
individutilists in the general sense of the word ; though Fichte 
in his later period lemis towards a hvunanistic universalism. 
Schopenhauer, Comte and Lotze are altruists ; Hegel and Wundt, 
liumanistic universalists ; Herbart, an individualist in both 
meanings of the tenn. Finally, Schleiermacher, Krause, Spencer 
and von Hartmann seek to harmonise individualism and 
univei'salism. 

4. This variety of ethical stand jx>int is the reflexion (1) of an 
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actual difference in moral judgment, and (2) of a multiplicity of 
temporal and social influences. The cosmopolitan sentiment of 
the eighteenth century could not possibly have found expression 
in a national or political universalism, such as is proclaimed on all 
sides at the present day. In times when the individual feels 
himself and his needs to be at variance with the aims and 
regulations of the community to which he belongs by birth and 
right, ethics naturally takes the form either of individualism or 
of a revolutionary universalism : and so on. If we question the 
actual moral judgment of mankind, we receive an answer that 
tells as strongly for individualism as for universalism. An act 
of kindness done by one individual to another, without any idea 
of assistance to a community, is approved by our conscience as 
good, — provided, of course, that no egoism lies behind it. On the 
other hand, we approve equally of a mode of conduct whoso 
purpose is nothing less than the advantage of humanity at large : 
e,g,y the production of works whose intellectual enjoyment is not 
confined to any particular persons or, perhaps, to any particular 
time. And again, we should not hesitate to call an action moral 
which aimed to further the interests of the narrower circle of the 
family, or the wider sphere of profession, social class, people or 
state. In other words, our moral judgment knows nothing of the 
exclusive antithesis of individualism and universalism. Never- 
theless, there may be occasions when it has to distinguish and 
9ven to choose between them. A certain line of action towards 
individuals cannot always be harmonised with duty towards the 
community, and vice versa. 

5. It is a theory held by different moralists at different periods 
that there should be agreement between the individual and the 
social or universal emotions or tendencies. Kant's categorical 
imperative, e.g.^ expresses this thought in the form of a law. But 
however much we may desire the reconciliation, we find 
ourselves, as a matter of fact, not seldom obliged to choose 
between the good of an individual and the good of the 
community. The difficulties which thus arise are not met 
by the simple statement that the community must of necessity 
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take precedence over the individual The necessity exists only 
when the interests of the community coincide with those of the 
individual, or when their fulfilment at least promises the satisfac- 
tion of the just requirements of individual members. On the 
other hand, a case is quite conceivable in which the good of the 
community would not by any means appear more important or 
valuable than the good of the individual. Consequently we are 
always thrown back upon the question of the highest or ultimate 
end of moral conduct, the question of the summum bonum, and 
must let our answer to it decide whether particular persons or 
some form of community is to be the aim of our volition. It is 
only from the standpoint of a humanistic universalism that we 
can say a priori : universalism and individualism are never 
irreconcilable. And since Christianity has lent to this position 
all the weight of religious sanction, it is in the inalienable interest 
of ethics to give its full support to humanistic theory. The 
argument that individual persons must be the concrete point of 
attachment in moml volition finds direct refutation in the 
increasing development of social, political, national and human- 
istic forces. 

Our discussion of these two schools of universalism and 
individualism must have brought home to the reader the fact 
of the relativity of moral judgments. This relativity will be 
impressed upon us still more forcibly, and in a still greater 
variety of degree, when we come to enquire into the ends of 
moral volition. It has found proverbial expression in the phrase: 
" the better is the enemy of the good." All judgments of value, 
includmg the aesthetic judgment and judgments based upon 
feelings of sense, have this mark of relativity upon them. 
Psychologically, it may be referred to the character of feeling 
in general. It has been the occasion of all the attempts of 
moralists in all times to set up some absolute standard of 
moral judgment, to discover some one supreme good or purpose 
to be acliieved by moral voUtion. But no definition that 
has as yet been olTered has been able to command universal 
and iasfcing assent. 
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§ 30. Subjectivism and Objectivism, 

1. (1) Subfectiinim defines the end of moral action as a 
subjective state, either of the agent himself or of other in- 
dividuals. This 'state* must, evidently, be a feeling. The 
processes of pleasantness and unpleasantness are specifically 
subjective in character; they are tlie least capable of communi- 
cation of all subjective processes; and they have no objective 
side at all (cf. § 26. 12). Moreover, they are admirably qualified 
to serve as final purposes, beyond which the question *to what 
end ' cannot go. At the same time, not all feelings are of equal 
value. They difTer, at least, in intensity and duration: and 
psychology has drawn the further distinction of sensible or 
lower and intellectual or higher feelings, contrasting those that 
depend upon sensory stimulation with those produced by the 
activity of idea or thought (cf, § 28. 2). Subjectivistic ethics, 
following psychology, has taken two different forms, those of 
hedonism and eudsemonism. 

Hedonism regards the pleasures of sense as the more intensive, 
and consequently the better worth pursuit; eudc^nonism points 
to the greater permanence of the intellectual feelings, and 
makes an enduring contentment, * happiness,' the end of moral 
endeavour. Both schools put a quite simple interpretation upon 
the antithetic predicates of the moral judgment. Conduct that 
tends to awaken pleasure is *good'; conduct that tends to 
arouse pain is *bad.' 

2, (a) Hedonism appears only sporadically in the history of 
ethics. It was the position of the Cyrenaic school in the 
ancient world {cf, § 9. 3), and has been defended by certain 
of the materialistic moralists (especially Helvetius : § § 9. 8 ; 
27. 5). . This slight historical importance is readily intelligible. 
(i.) It lies in the very nature of sense feeling on the one 
hand, and of the development of the higher civilisation on the 
other, that peripheral pleasures and pains, though constantly re- 
newed, can exert but a transitory influence upon our inner life. 
(ii.) Moreover, the consequences of physical pleasure are often quite 
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the reverse of pleasant (iiL) And lastly, our moral judgment, 
while it does not refuse to consider them altogether, tolerates 
them merely as means to other and higher ends, or in cases where 
they do not conflict with the more important interests of human 
life. For all these reasons, sense feeling cannot possibly rank 
as the sole and final end of volition; and any theory which 
attaches so great an importance to it must be rejected. 

(6) EvdcemonisTti^ which is still current in modem ethics, is far 
more adequate to the facts. The contentment that comes from a 
zealous fulfilment of duty or from a good conscience, from 
successful mental labour or artistic achievement, from stimulating 
companionship or the confidence of friendship, — this lasting con- 
tentment, it says, is an immeasurably more valuable and therefore 
more worthy aim than the brief and uncertain satisfaction of the 
senses. It is evident that eudaemonism is a theory to which the 
contents of most ethical systems can be subsumed. There is, 
probably, no moralist who would assert that the unhappiness of 
individuals is a necessary result of the conduct he prescribes, or 
who would declare himself indifferent as to its effect for feeling. 

3. Socrates was the first to give a full and clear statement of 
tlie eudsemonistic position. Aristotle thinks it beyond all question 
that good fortune or happiness is the natural end of conduct. The 
Epicureans are also eudaemonists. Plato speaks of happiness in 
a transcendent sense; and Christian ethics accepts the doctrine, 
at the same time explicitly demanding the renunciation of 
earthly pleasures. It is doubtful, however, whether the ethics 
of Christianity is a pure eudaemonism. True, it insists upon 
the glories of the other world. But, although these glories 
follow from a moral and religious life upon earth, they are not 
necessarily to be regarded as an end prompting to action. In 
modem philosophy, Shaftesbury holds an eudaemonistic position; 
inner satisfaction is the end of morals. Utilitarianism (of which 
we shall treat more fully below : see 9) is also apt to appear in 
eudaemonistic dress, making the greatest happiness of all, or of 
the greatest number, the aim of moral volition. Lotze, too, may 
he termed an eudsemonist, since he looks on feeling as the only 
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real and final standard of value. Conduct that has no relation to 
pleasure or pain, he would say, can neither be approved nor dis- 
approved; indeed, cannot be conduct at all. Lastly, we find 
eudsemonism in combination with other ethical tlieories, ?.f/., with 
that of perfectionism. So in one form or another it pervades the 
whole literature of ethics down to the present day. 

4. If eudaemonism afiimis tliat the end wliich it formulates is 
the only end which can make moral endeavour and moral action 
worth while, we are bound to take issue with it. We can mention 
ends that are deemed worth while, altogether independently of the 
feelings connected with them. Suppose that we have chosen 
a community — the state, or perhaps mankind in general — as the 
object of our moral volition ; it is absolutely impossible for us to 
consider the feelings of individual persons. You can make an 
individual happy, but not mankind or the state. Eudsemonism 
may, therefore, be combined with individualism, but is not to be 
harmonised with universalistic ideas. And since the ethical value 
of universalism is unquestionable, eudsemonism must be judged 
an incomplete theory. 

Even in our conduct to individuals, however, the giving of 
happiness is by no means the only, or even the ordinary, end of 
moral purpose. The teacher who has in mind the efiiciency of his 
pupil, the philanthropist who seeks to elevate the class of 
poverty-stricken indolents, the friend who lightens a criminal 
conscience by giving opportunity for full confession, — all these, we 
may be sure, do not aim at arousing agreeable feelings whether in 
others or in themselves. We may, therefore, think it desirable 
that the attainment of a moral end shall always bring with it an 
enduring satisfaction ; but this will oftentimes be a mere secondary 
effect, welcome indeed, but not the one and only purpose of our 
volition. It is imnecessary to point out that the foregoing 
argument holds against egoistic, as well as against altruistic, 
eudsemonism. 

5. (2) Objectivism regards the feelings as too vague and 
uncertain to serve as the objects of moral conduct, and accord- 
ingly sets up certain objective standards and ends whose validity 



13 independent of pleasu^s and pain. "We have various forma 
of olijectivisni, correep'rading to the different kinds of objective 
Btaiidnnl set up. (a) Perfeciionitm makes perfection or im- 
[irovement the end of moral volition. It wna introduced into 
ethica by Leibniz. On hia motaphysical theory, the world is 
a graded series of monads (§ 17, 2). The highest and most 
perfect of them all is the divine monad ; because it alone 
represents the univeiae with complete clearness. The more 
obscure ideas a monad has, the less i3ei'fect is it, The 
procoaa of improvement, tlien, the advance towards perfection, 
means n growth in clear ideas. The theory was syateniatised and 
popularised by Clir. Wolff; 90 that we find a trace of it still 
lingering in Kant, in the statement that the duty of the agent 
towards liimsclf is the duty of self-improvement. Ijideed, the 
idea held its own after Kant's day as at least half-way entitled 
to a place in an ethical system ; and in recent yeara lippB has 
returned to it, though of course without accepting its ori^nal 
Betting, the peculiar metaphysical assumptions of the Leibuiziati 
raonadology. Stripped of those, perfection means simply tha 
unrestricted play and full development of all one's powers. 

6. ib) Another closely related form of objectivism ie etxAor 
fionum, which affirms that development or progress is the end of 
moral endeavour, Ilegel was an evolutionist, hut somewhat 
obscured lua position by the logical phrasing that he gave to the 
idea of development. He also deprived morality of the inde- 
pendent and, in ita own way, supreme value which we now 
ascribe to it, by making it oiJy one, and that not the highest, 
stage in the dialectic process. Wundt has constracted a graduated 
series of ends, which culminates in an ideal conception, never to 
be attained in reahty. He accepts self-contentment and self- 
improvement as individual ends, but stil! only as proximate goals 
of conduct, transition stages of moral activity. More important 
are the social ends, which lind expression in pubhc well-being and 
general progress. And highest of all stand the humanistic ends, 
which are chiefly effective to produce intellectual goods, and have 
OB tlieir immediate aim the constant and continuous improvement 
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of mankind. We must always look to religion, Wundt thinks, to 
furnish a concrete end of moral endeavoui at definite epochs of 
human history. Ethics determines simply the tendency, the 
general direction of advance; so that development or progress 
itself is the only valid ethical end. 

7. Neither of these two forms of objectivism is sufficiently 
clear and explicit to furnish a satisfactory ethical theory. It is 
meaningless to speak of perfection or progress or development, 
unless exact definitions are furnished. We must have criteria by 
which we can identify the process in a given case, or test alleged 
instances of it. We do not look witli moral approbation upon 
any and every kind of development, but only upon that which 
follows from a quite determinate intention or serves quite deter- 
minate purposes. If we are told that it is moral perfection or 
moral progress that is meant, we reply that the definition is a 
logical circle : it contains the very term which needs defining. If 
we are told, again, that increase of knowledge or wisdom is a 
moral end, we have several objections to urge, (i.) Talent is 
irregularly distributed, and cannot on that account be regained 
as a condition of moral achievement, (ii.) The proportionate 
exercise of all our powers, the development of a * beautiful 
character,' cannot be brought into connection with the actual 
one-sidedness of talent and the restriction to definite sides or 
aspects of existence which a particular occupation requires, (iii.) 
We do not consider the absence or lack of cultivation of this or 
that capacity as necessarily constituting a moral defect. And if 
we are told, finally, that the trend of progress can be understood 
only from the observation of individual, social and humanistic 
purposes, as manifested in the conduct of particular persons, we 
reply that this conduct would then be caused or motived by 
regard to these purposes, and not by the indefinite ideal of infinite 
progress. For the question of the ends of moral volition expects 
for answer not a reference to some abstract effect, but the state- 
ment of an end which may be striven for by the individual mind 
in the individual case. 

8. (c) A third form of objectivism is naturalism. For it, the 
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end of all moral conduct is a life according to nature. So far from 
regarding morality as a matter of commands, duties, in conflict 
with the * natural man/ it affirms that the object of human 
endeavour should be to give full rein to natural inclinations, habits 
and impulses. The moral end may, therefore, differ very consi- 
derably in different cases, and naturalism offers no precise definition 
of it. If we feel the need of sensuous pleasure, we should adopt 
mc^ns to obtain it ; and if we prefer work or a higher kind of 
satisfaction, we should take measures to secure that. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the historical descriptions of the life *in 
accordance with nature' vary within wide limits from age to 
age. The Cynics introduced the idea into ethics. The Stoics, 
who were the first to turn it to ethical account, nevertheless 
identified the * natural' with the * rational' and 'dutiful' 
(rf. § 9. 3). Rousseau, on the other hand, looked upon 
* natural' existence as an ideal, in contradistinction to the 
affectation and artificiality prevalent in his time. And in our 
own day Nietzsche (Zur Genealogie der Moral, 1887) has drawn 
a picture of a * super-man,' who in exuberant fulness of strength 
may satisfy his desires and unfold his powers with total 
disregard of consequence. If naturalism really means what it 
says, it abolishes ethics altogether: for ethics can exist (as we 
sliowed above: § 9. 1) only where there is opposition between 
natural conduct and a conduct required or enjoined. In other 
words, the naturalistic position can be held in ethics only so long 
as the naturalistic ideal remains unrealised. Its doctrines grew, 
as we can easily see, out of a desire for primitiveness and vigour 
and simplicity of conduct: and it has a real significance as a 
criticism of the contrasting forms of life. 

9. (d) In English ethics a fourth form of objectivism, titili- 
farianism, has become predominant. Francis Bacon struck the 
keynote of utilitarian ethics when he made the common weal the 
end of moral endeavour. Since his time it has followed a steady 
course, varying only as regards individualistic or universalistic 
tendency. Hobbes, Cumberland, and Li^cke were utilitarians. 
The theory was later reviveil by 15ontham, and advocated 
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vigorously and in great detail by John Stuart Mill {Utili- 
tarianism, 1863). In France it found a disciple in Comte, 
and quite recently certain Grerman moralists, von Gizycki 
among them, have accepted it. At the same time there has 
lately been an energetic reaction against the whole point of view ; 
and German ethics in particular — von Hartmann, Wundt, Paulsen 
— has taken up an attitude of strong opposition. The fundamental 
principle of the utilitarian school is that utility or prosperity is 
the end of moral conduct. But since the idea of utility is a 
relative idea, and so always leaves the question open as to what 
the useful is useful for, utilitarianism generally passes over into 
eudsemonism, attempting to define utility or prosperity by its 
necessary relations to pleasure and pain. The useful thus 
comes either to be regarded as that which secures pleasure 
and keeps off pain, or to be identified outright with happiness. 
The formula: "Work for the greatest good of the greatest 
number " becomes transformed into the eudsemonistic formula : 
"Work for the greatest possible happiness of the greatest number." 
This is the only escape from the excessive generality of moral 
concepts which follows inevitably from the adoption of the simple 
principle of utility. For there are assuredly very many useful 
things which do not make people happy : e.^., a whole number of 
technical inventions, improvements of the means of communica- 
tion, certain forms of division of labour, etc., etc. 

10. On the points in which utilitarianism has identified itself 
with eudsemonism we can refer the reader to the criticism passed 
above (see 4) upon the eudsemonistic theory in its exclusive form. 
We would lay especial emphasis upon the fact that by the direct 
testimony of conscience there is no moral obligation to achieve 
happiness at any price. True, we normally feel an active sym- 
pathy with imdeserved suffering ; but we should be doing an ill 
service to one who had brought suffering upon himself by his own 
weakness and wickedness, if we put an end to his repentance 
simply in order that we might see him happy. Not pleasure 
absolutely, but only a pleasure which is possible under definite 
conditions, can be an end of moral conduct. And it is very 
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much the same with utility or prosperity. Some limitation is 
inevitable, if either is to serve as moral end. 

Apart from this, however, utilitarianism does not seem broad 
enough to cover every instance of moral action. It has been 
pointed out that the soldier who remains at his post in the hour 
of defeat is doing useful service neither to others nor to his 
cause; and that the public man and head of a family who saves 
a drowning child at the risk of his own life is most probably 
endangering rather than furthering the general prosperity. 
Nevertheless, utilitarianism contains a core of truth, which 
becomes the more evident the more it breaks free from its 
connection with eudsDmonism. The good at which it aims 
includes perfection and progress as well as satisfaction, so that 
rightly understood it furnishes an exceedingly comprehensive 
theory of moral conduct. Only it must not stop short at 
abstract generalities, but define as accurately as possible the 
various forms of prosperity, individualistic and universalistic. 

11. We might put down as a fifth form of objectivism the theory 
that the good itself is an independent end of conduct. Differently 
expressed, the theory is that duty must be done for duty's sake. 
But plainly this is not any new form of objectivism. It simply 
affirms that in moral action the contents of motive and end must 
coincide. The reason for doing what is good is the good itself. 
The motive that prompts to the performance of duty is not some 
end which can thereby be accomplished, but an inclination towards 
duty. It is evident that a view of this sort — which has been 
supported with great energy by many moralists, Kant and Fichte 
among tliem — is compatible with the utmost diversity of ethical 
standpoint. For it says nothing whatever as to the contents of 
the good or of duty. If it could show proof that moral conduct 
and no other exhibits this coincidence of the contents of end 
and motive, it would be of value for the characterisation of 
action: but otherwise it has no independent validity. 

We may now sum up our discussion of the various ethical 
schools. Only one of them, that of egoism, stands in direct 
contradiction ^vith the moral consciousness. Altruism and uni- 
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versalism are both entitled to consideration. The etliical end, 
whether taken to regard other individuals or a community, may 
be very variously defined. Sense pleasure and enduring satis- 
faction, utility and perfection, may all be recognised as ends of 
moral conduct \ and the principle of general prosperity is perhaps 
best adapted to bring them all under a single concept. We may 
demand, however, that any contradiction between the separate 
forms of this prosperity be avoided. As supreme nde of moral 
conduct we shall always have before us the increase and further- 
ance of moral activities and influences. Finally, we notice once 
more the relativity of moral judgments (<•/. § 29. 5) and the 
necessity for their analytical and statistical investigation (c/. § 9. 
11). The one-sidedness of the different schools of ethical thought 
that we have passed in review makes it desirable that the facts 
of the moral consciousness should bo ascertained as accurately 
as possible, and then worked over into a system. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 

§ 31. The Problem of Philosophy. 

1. In the first and second Chapters of this work we spoke of 
the necessity of finding a new definition of the problem of 
philosophy. All the attempts made so far to give an universally 
valid definition of philosophy break down when confronted with 
the facts of its historical development. The worst fault that 
a definition can have is to be too wide or too narrow; and the 
numerous definitions offered hitherto are guilty of both these errors. 
If we term philosophy a science of the inner experience, we cannot 
give either metaphysics or epistemology or logic or the philosophy 
of nature its proper place among the philosophical disciplines. 
Moreover, psychology, which is, of course, the real science of the 
inner experience, is just separating itself from philosophy and 
winning recognition as a special science : so that the definition 
is absolutely incompetent to bring out the peculiar features of 
philosophical work. If, on the other hand, we say that philosophy 
is the sum total of scientific knowledge, the systematisation of the 
sciences, we shall fail to understand its historical development 
and permanent significance : we have made the idea of philosophy 
too wide. In this way we might run through all the formulae 
that appear in the literature as definitions of philosophy, and 
should always find the same mistake. The definition that we 
ourselves accepted provisionally and for reasons of expediency — 
thai philosophy is the science of principles (§ 2. 8) — is no excep- 

236 
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tion to the rule. A very little consideration on general grounds 
will show us that (and why) a simple definition after the ordinary 
logical pattern cannot apply to the subject-matter of philosophy. 

2. The genuB proximum that is usually given in definitions 
of philosophy is the idea of science. It then becomes necessary 
to distinguish philosophical science from other mental products 
of the same genus. But no differentia specifica can be proposed 
that does not strain the meaning of words, and none that even so 
is adequate to the facts. For (1) the objects with which philo- 
sophy is concerned are not of necessity specificaUy different from 
those dealt with in the special sciences ; and the form or method 
of philosophic treatment is not of necessity different from the 
methods which they pursue. (2) Moreover, there is no settled 
rule as to what shall be included among the philosophical 
disciplines. The departments of philosophy that we discussed 
in Chapter II. represent approximately the body of knowledge 
that is called 'philosophy' at the present day; but the list is 
not by any means exhaustive historically. (3) Lastly, it is 
possible to distinguish within a scientific exposition (and the 
distinction is frequently drawn) a part that is philosophical and 
a part that belongs to the special object of enquiry. 

Plainly, then, there can be no sharp line of division between 
philosophical science and the other species of the scientific genus. 
We must accordingly give up all hope of an unitary definition, 
and try to express what has been, is, and presumably will be 
essential tO' philosophy in another way, — by help of a divisive 
definition. 

3. We believe that there are three quite different problems 
which have demanded philosophical treatment in all ages. 
(1) The first consists in the development of a comprehensive and 
consistent theory of the universe. Such a theory must, on the one 
side, take account of the whole scientific knowledge of its time, 
and on the other, keep a fast hold upon practical issues. It is, 
of course, for practice that it is chiefly needed. For the moment 
that our attempt to round off scientific knowledge takes us into 
the realm of the transcdndent, the imiversal validity of ideas and 
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concepts and judgments oeas^ not only in fact bat in theoiy also. 
By theory, therefore, we can obtain no more than a survey, more or 
less adequate, of the different possibilities which open before the 
thinking mind at the limit of human knowledge. That every age 
has chosen some one of these, and expended upon it all the 
resources of subtlety and ingenuity, is due not so much to a 
constant curiosity to know, as to the inappeasable craving for 
a satisfactory background to human life, human volition and 
action, — for a comprehensive idea of what mankind and the 
universe are and mean that can be applied in every-day experience. 
That is why materialism has tried to recommend itself by asserting 
its power completely to satisfy all practicable requirements. 
Metaphydca is the old name for this first problem of 
philosophy. 

4. (2) The second philosophical problem consists in the investi- 
gation of the presuppositions of science. Hero belong, in the 
first place, certain general concepts, such as space, time, causality, 
etc., and, secondly, the methods and forms of scientific thought 
In virtue of this problem, philosophy becomes a fundamental 
or central science, of a purely theoretical character, altogether 
remote from practical interests. On the other side, the problem 
demands from philosophy an independent analytical investigation 
of a definite group of facts, with which no other branch of 
knowledge is concerned. With the comprehensive outlook 
whicli it thus obtains, philosophy is in a position to offer a solid 
and sober criticism of work done in the special sciences. We all 
know how often tlie boundary line between fact and hypothesis 
or tlieory is overstepped, and how often the man of science 
presumes to judge of things which lie entirely beyond the range 
of special scientific knowledge. In all such cases the fundamental 
science, i)liilosoi)hy, is called upon to raise its voice in warning or 
correction. Knowledge of presuppositions thus becomes a criterion 
of the results that depend upon them. The general name which 
we attacli to this problem of philosophy is theory of science 
( Wissenschafidehre). It is evident that the contents and method 
of the theory oi science must be essentially difierent from those 
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of metaphysics, and that we cannot argue legitimately from the 
one province to the other. 

5. (3) The third problem of philosophy, and the problem whoso 
subject-matter is especially liable to variation, is that of jxiving 
the way for new special scieiices arid special scientific knowledge. 
Remembering this third problem, we can understand the changes 
that have taken place in the number and contents of the philo- 
sophical disciplines, and show a real continuity of develoi)ment in 
the aims and achievements of historical philosophy. There can 
be no doubt that metaphysics and the theory of science furnish 
material assistance toward the accomplishment of the desired end. 
Metaphysics calls our attention to the gaps that still exist in 
knowledge, but that may perhaps be filled up; and the theory 
of science uses its critical authority partly to insist upon a more 
solid foundation for scientific hypothesis, partly to indicate the 
general direction in which scientific work may be pushed on with 
greatest prospect of success. Nevertheless, the task requires for 
its fulfilment something which is possessed neither by the theory 
of science nor by metaphysics. It is so closely related to purely 
scientific enquiry that the reader may question wliether it should 
be relegated to philosophy at all. And as a matter of fact we 
cannot point to any intrinsic or necessary criterion, whereby we 
may decide exactly when a special science, the way for which has 
been paved by philosophy, shows its right to an independent place 
in the sum of knowledge. The matter depends upon extraneous 
circumstances : when material or range of application has reached 
a certain limit it becomes inconvenient to regard the science any 
longer as a department of philosophy. Nevertheless, it is not a 
simple accident that philosophy has discharged this third function 
with such signal success. The man of science who exercises his 
powers exclusively on minor i)roblems, on particular sections of 
experience, has naturally no comprehensive gnisj) of what is 
possible to science as a whole. — We caimot give the i)roljlem a 
special title. It is most fittingly designated by the names of 
the special disciplines wliich owe their origin to philo80i)hical 
initiative. 
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6. It is not necessary that the three philosophical problems 
should be approached separately. There are, on the contrary, a 
number of philosophical disciplines, in the strict sense, where the 
two first, if not all three, receive treatment at the same time. 
Suppose, e.//., that we are setting out to write a natural philosophy. 
We shall (1) first of all go to the theory of science, and try to 
turn its criticisms to account in the special field of natural science. 
Wo shall, that is, pick out and examine the particular presup- 
positions ujwn which natural science depends. (2) We shall 
endeavour, secondly, to bring together in our natural philosophy 
all the contributions that natural science makes to metaphysics, 
and so clear the ground for a theory of the universe, so far as it 
can be built up upon scientific foundations. (3) Lastly, we may 
be able to work upon the third problem by raising new questions 
or erecting new hypotheses upon the basis of facts already known. 
— Tlic same thing holds of philosophical psychology, and would 
hold of a philosophical ethics, if there had been opportunity for 
its (lovelopment alongside of a special moral science. 

These facts show that we were right to give up an unitary 
delinition of philosophy, and recognise a number of heterogeneous 
l)hilosopliical i)roblems. In no other way could we explain how a 
bundle of entirely difierent ends or purposes, held together by the 
unity of tlie subject-matter in wliich they are realised, comes to 
constitute a distinct discipline. And we are now further in a 
l)osition to decide how far philosophical questions or philosophical 
points of view may justly be introduced into scientific exposi- 
tion. Philosophy must not assume an attitude of calm aloofness 
towards the special sciences, and must not shield itself behind the 
high sounding — and empty — ^generality of the systematisation of 
scientific knowledge. It must stand in close and constant relation 
to the sciences, acting and reacting, taking from them what they 
have to give, and giving to them liberally of what they need. 
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§ 32. The Philosophical System. 

1. From a scientific system we demand on the one side a 
complete classification of the ideas employed, and on the other 
a complete deduction of the positions held. That is the ideal 
of a scientific system ; but there is hardly a single discipline that 
even approximates to it. Logic and mathematics are the only 
sciences which meet the requirements in any degree at all. It is, 
farther, an essential precondition of an unitary system that the 
science admits of accurate definition; the definition is the only 
guarantee of an internal and necessary connection among the 
principles or ideas distinguished by classification. It follows, 
therefore, that philosophy as a whole — the philosophy of § 31 
— cannot be reduced to a system. (1) In the first place, the 
heterogeneity of the separate philosopliical problems renders 
deduction from a single highest definition impossible ; (2) and 
secondly, the variation in the subject-matter of the third 
problem makes philosophy dependent upon time and accident 
to a degree that is incompatible with the logical and universal 
validity of a systematic structure. But if we can have no hope of 
framing a system of philosophy in general, we need not despair of 
systematising certain departments of philosophical activity. We 
will therefore attempt, in what follows, to set forth the main heads 
of a systematic arrangement within the three great divisions of 
philosophy. At the same time we shall append brief remarks 
upon the method of exposition best suited to the diflerent 
problems. 

2. MetaphysicSy as a theory of the universe based both upon 
science and upon the experience of practical life, falls into a 
general and a special part. General metaphysics developes the 
highest or ultimate principle of a world theory, and tries to 
make it adequate to all the various requirements of scientific 
hypothesis and daily practice. Special metaphysics paves the 
way for this general treatment, by shaping the results of science 
to meet metaphysical needs. Adopting the current classification 
of science as mental and natural, we may subdivide special 
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metaph jsdcfl into a meta^yma of wxtmr^ and a metcephnjaici of 
miwl : the expTeasiona have found acceptance in philoeopy, tKon^ 
neither of them is free from objection {^^f. f S. 11). From the 
metaphjaica of nature we expect an orderly ei^wation of the 
material which the natural sciences contribute to a theory of the 
universe. It will get this material, for the most part, from 
astronomy, physics and geology on the one hand, and the 
biological sciences on the other. The metaphysics of mind we 
exjject, similarly, to gather metaphysical material from the mental 
sciences. It will receive most assistance from psychology, ethics, 
the philosophy of religion and the philosophy of history. Since a 
metaphysics without transcendence seems to be impossiUe, and 
speculation can be exercised so much more freely and boldly in 
general than in special metaphysics, it would seem that the 
eynthetic method is that best suited to the first great depart- 
ment of philosophical enquiry. Special metaphysics is an 
indispensable precondition of generaL Hence we do not 
approve of the ordinary plan of placing ontology (i.e., general 
in(}tai>}jysic8) l^efore cosmology and psychology (i.e., practically, 
til (3 motapliysics of nature and of mind). Such an arrangement 
comi)l({t(!ly inverts the logical relation of the disciplines. 

3. The ilieory of science has to investigate the presuppositions 
of all the sciences. It falls at once into two parts, corresponding 
to the (liHtinction of vtaterial and formal presuppositions. Any 
thought can l)e considered separately under the two aspects of 
fonn and contents; and any science, or system of thoughts, can 
ho looked at from the same points of view. The great divisions 
of the theory of science thus obtained are epistetnology and logic, 
ICpiHtcMiiology deals with the contents of the most general or 
lngli(«Ht conc(^pt8 of all the sciences; logic with the uniformities 
of Hci(>ntific thought. Within this first division we may make 
atiotluM', and diHiinguish between pure or general and applied or 
special epistomology and logic. The former are restricted to so 
much of fonn or contents as is common to all the sciences; the 
latter analyse and verify the formal and material presuppositions 
of /)fti'fcic ular sciences or groups of sciences. There are accord- 
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ingly an epistemology and logic of the natural sciences, of 
mathematics, of the mental sciences, etc. The method which, 
in the nature of things, can best be followed by the theory of 
science is the method of anoHym, Philosophy is not here 
concerned to supplement scientific results by new ideas, but only 
to analyse and classify, as accurately as may be, the material that 
the sciences themselves provide. Here too, therefore, the special 
or applied enquiry is the logical presupposition of the pure or 
general. Epistemology and logic most nearly approach the ideal 
of complete classification and deduction ; and so have yet another 
claim to rank as the fundamental philosophical sciences (cf, § § 5. 
5, 6 ; 6. 4). 

4. It is, of course, impossible to give a priori a list of sciences 
for which philosophy shall pave the way, or in which its methods 
shall stimulate to new activity. We cannot, therefore, hope to 
obtain any systematic classification of the lines of work included 
in the third philosophical problem. We can only indicate the 
status of affairs at the present day, i.e., name the special sciences 
which, as things are, stand indebted to philosophy. It follows 
from what we said in our second Chapter with regard to the 
special philosophical disciplines, that psychology, ethics, Aesthetics, 
sociology and, in part, the philosophy of religion, would fall imder 
this category. We must note, however, that when a department 
of philosophical knowledge becomes capable of standing alone, 
as a special science, it does not break free of philosophy altogether, 
but simply divides up into a philosophical and a scientific part. 
This is what will, undoubtedly, occur in the case of the five 
disciplines just mentioned. The division has gone farthest in 
psychology, and next farthest, perhaps, in sociology. In both 
instances it would be easy to show the need and scope of philo- 
sophical treatment, alongside of independent scientific work. 
The path which philosophy follows under such circumstances is 
best seen by reference to the philosophy of nature, where the 
separation is already complete. All departments of philosophy — 
metaphysics, epistemology and logic, and perhaps the unnamed 
discipline that points out new scientific problems or criticises the 
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theories of the special sciences from which it takes a name — all 
departments of philosophy have here combined to devote their 
energies to one definite object {cf, § 31. 6). For this reason we 
took pains in Chapter II., when we were formulating the special 
problems of a philosophy of nature, a philosophy of law and a 
philosophy of religion, in the philosophical meaning of the terms, 
to emphasise the great variety of their contents. 

5. The country of science was at first a monarchy ; but in the 
course of ages monarchy has given place to democracy. In the 
old time Queen Philosophy held imdivided sway over the special 
disciplines, — settled their differences, gave them wise counsel, and 
offered freely of her treasure of ideas and methods to satisfy their 
needs. And they came in brilliant companies, zealous to follow 
the best of their sovereign, to model their carriage upon hers, to 
use her wealth for the increase of their own portion. Then on a 
sudden they awoke, as if from an evil dream. The way that 
had been shown them had led them astray; the treasures they 
received were but worthless tinsel; and the fair proud form 
of the queen herself, the form they had all aped and envied, a 
lying perfection. So they hurled her from the throne. 

There followed years of self-reliance, that were years of pros- 
perity and success. But prosperity quickly led to arrogance and 
impatience of restraint. Soon there was no trace left of the order 
and system of the old kingdom : anarchy reigned, and the sciences 
were an unruly mob, none regarding its neighbour. In the 
meantime the outcast and despised queen had pondered much : she 
had thrown aside the hollow fruits of dialectic, and learned to be 
careful and accurate in small things, and to bow to the constraining 
power of facts. And when the busy-bodies of her old court would 
have laid violent hands ui>on the abandoned sceptre, and in their 
blindness cliosen the soulless puppet of materialism to rule over 
them, then she stepped forth in the strong armour of epistemology 
to turn the storm, and with plain, wise words send back the rebels 
to their borders. Since that day her authority has steadily 
increased, not least because men see that the lust of power is 
gone out at her. She lives to-day in peaceful intercourse with 
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her former subjects. By science, with science, and for science she 
works in all her forms : as metaphysics, as theory of science, and 
as pioneer of scientific enquiry. And science, on its side, is ready 
to accept the aid of philosophy, with her to serve the cause of 
knowledge, and for her to gather facts. It has been the aim of 
this Introduction to show that in tlie democracy of science 
philosophy has lost nothing of her true and proper usefulness, 
but labours and struggles with the ideal of her past glories ever 
present to her. 
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